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EDUCATION AND WORKFORCE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE WASHINGTON, DC AREA 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington , DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m., in room 
SD— 430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator James M. Jef- 
fords (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, DeWine and Warner. 

Also Present: Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources will come to order. 

Let me give a couple of preliminary comments. I hope and expect 
to be joined by perhaps a couple of Members of the House and 
maybe a Senator or two. I am pleased to have with me Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, the Delegate from the District of Columbia. 

I will be the only one with an opening statement, which is our 
present Committee Rules 

Senator Warner. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Oh — I am so pleased to have Senator Warner 
here, and of course I make exceptions to the general rules all the 
time and certainly will on behalf of Senator Warner. I am pleased 
that he could be here, and hopefully, others will show up as we go 
on. 

The procedure then will be to listen to the witnesses, and I would 
ask you to try to keep your statements to around 5 minutes if you 
can. I am not going to blow the whistle on anybody because we are 
in no great urgency today. 

I then will open it up for questions from those who show up, and 
we will time those at 5 minutes and go as long as is appropriate, 
and then we will move on to the second panel. 

First, I have my own opening statement. What we will be exam- 
ining in the three hearings this week is a national educational 
problem from the regional and local perspective. It is the reason 
that education is a top concern among Americans. 

Briefly, our Nation has the best graduate schools in the world; 
we have the most innovative minds which have created the Infor- 
mation Age technology. But as far as the educational system to 
provide the skills for the jobs made available by this technology, we 
are among the worst. We are losing hundreds of thousands of jobs 

(l) 
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to nations in Europe and Asia. Right now, there are over 200,000 
jobs in the information technology field alone that are going beg- 
ging in this Nation because we do not have the educational system, 
primarily the K through 12 grades, to provide the basic skills, 
mostly to math, to supply the necessary skilled workers. 

In the Washington region alone, there are 50,000 jobs in the In- 
formation Age, of information technology-related areas going now 
unfulfilled. This is the weekend Washington Post, which had over 
100 pages of jobs that are available that are not being filled, or 
most of them are not being filled. So this is an indication of what 
we have to deal with as far as the importance of these hearings— 
to make sure that we can provide the workers for these jobs avail- 
able in this region. 

This provides incredible potential to benefit the Washington 
area. However, the District of Columbia has among the worst K 
through 12 school systems in the country. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution is responsible for the District’s 
educational system, it is imperative that we in Congress help to 
make these schools the best. We must commit ourselves to that 
goal. 

These hearings will examine how to do this. Further, they will 
examine what the Washington region can do to work together to 
form a seamless educational system, working with educators from 
kindergarten to graduate school, parents, community leaders, and 
the business community to provide skilled workers to fill these va- 
cant jobs. 

I look to this region to help guide the rest of the Nation in deal- 
ing with the education crisis. 

These 3 days of hearings are to address a problem that has enor- 
mous significance for the future of this Nation and the lasting pros- 
perity of our citizens. We will look at the issue of education and 
workforce development for the 21st century through the regional 
prism of the Washington metropolitan area. I believe that in the 
course of this hearing, we will learn a great deal about how the 
economic strength of the Washington metropolitan region can be 
improved through innovative education and training systems. 

My goal is to bring increased focus and knowledge to the burning 
question of workforce development in the 21st century, while at the 
same time to address the specific crisis that exists in the schools 
of our Nation’s Capital. 

Today we will look at the labor market shortages in the informa- 
tion technology, or IT, jobs from a national perspective and then 
guide that discussion to the specific needs of the Washington met- 
ropolitan area. Tomorrow, Day 2, we will address the education cri- 
sis that exists in the District of Columbia public schools and spe- 
cifically the State of infrastructure repair, as well as the edu- 
cational results that are among the worst in the Nation. This situa- 
tion seriously impedes the overall economic growth of the region. 
The responsibility held by the United States Congress to help alle- 
viate this crisis will also be discussed. 

On Thursday, Day 3, we will focus on the region and hear testi- 
mony about the innovative programs and solutions and ways to fi- 
nance these plans. 

I think we have before us an ambitious but fascinating schedule. 
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Let me begin today with some sobering information. We face a 
national economic crisis if we fail to prepare our workforce for the 
high-paying technology jobs of the future. As a Nation, we are cur- 
rently enjoying an extended period of economic strength, but we 
must not be lulled into a false sense of complacency by short-term 
economic indicators. 

The foundation of our economy is rapidly shifting from a manu- 
facturing base to what is now known as the “global knowledge 
economy.” In the global knowledge economy, the ability to use criti- 
cal thinking skills with advanced technology will be at a premium. 
Technology proficiency will be required to get and keep a good job. 

The question looms: Are we really prepared as a nation to be a 
leader of the global knowledge economy? Will our workers be sur- 
passed by the workforces of our competitors overseas? They are 
being at present. 

At present, there are 200,000 high-skill information technology 
jobs at large and midsize U.S. companies across the country. These 
vacancies are almost equally divided between companies that focus 
on technology as a product and every other kind of company that 
now relies heavily on advanced technology skills to get the jobs 
done. This shows us that as we approach the 21st century, there 
is a frightening gap between the preparedness of American works 
and the new job requirements. 

In the Washington area alone, there are at least 50,000 jobs with 
average salaries of $40,000 that cannot be filled by the local labor 
market. I have in my hand The Washington Post from this past 
Sunday. There are 100 pages of jobs here. Companies have com- 
plained to me in meeting after meeting that they are forced to re- 
cruit from other States and even from other countries to find peo- 
ple qualified to fill these positions— a tactic that is very cost-pro- 
hibitive. 

The Greater Washington Board of Trade estimates that if these 
50,000 jobs were filled, the regional economy would be boosted by 
$3.5 billion annually. Without improved education and training, 
the iron chain of economic development surrounding our region is 
missing a critical link. The challenge for our Nation's Capital is the 
challenge faced overall in our national economy, so let us start by 
asking the question: How do we maximize the economic potential 
of the DC. metropolitan region? 

First, I believe that we must restore the vital economic resources 
of the District of Columbia. The District of Columbia as the capital 
of the United States is a unique economic asset that has great ben- 
efits to the entire metropolitan region. No other area has this bene- 
fit. Economic studies have shown that for each dollar improvement 
in the economy of the District, an additional $1.50 benefit results 
in the DC. metropolitan region. In other words, the economy of the 
metropolitan region depends to a great extent upon the benefits at- 
tributed to the Nation's Capital and its workforce. 

This is an anomaly to other urban areas, where cities normally 
drain resources from the suburbs to support the core. The opposite 
is true in this area. In 1995, Congress directly resumed the con- 
stitutional responsibilities for the District. Now Congress must see 
this authority to restore the District's opportunity to maximize the 
economic potential. 
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Recent legislation known as the “District recovery package” pro- 
vides some help, but it does not go far enough in responding to the 
grave crisis facing the District. Further, it does little to improve 
public safety or the more critical problems of the schools, which are 
the foremost obstacles to economic growth for District residents 
and families. . 

According to a recent poll, the three top concerns of families in 
deciding where to live are, first, proximity to the job. That means 
people ought to be coming to the city to live near the job. Next is 
public safety and schools. These two critical issues are the ones 
that we have to face. One wonders why the DC. workforce has fled 
to the suburbs. We only have to look at the issues of schools and 
public safety in the District. From 1975, when home rule took ef- 
fect, until 1995, when Congress asserted greater authority through 
the Financial Control Board, the District Government failed to 
maintain essential municipal functions — road, school and water 
systems, and infrastructure badly suffered. Public safety standards 
slumpea dangerously until the District held one of the highest 
crime rates in the country. 

The result was an exodus of District residents to the suburbs. In 
1975, about half of the population that worked in the District lived 
in the District. Today, more than two-thirds of those who work in 
the District live in surrounding suburbs, taking valuable untaxed 
income with them. 

The most tragic toll has been taken upon the schools and the 
children our Nation’s Capital. The infrastructure crisis has resulted 
in chaos, in late school year openings for 4 years in a row. Al- 
though studies show that District children enter the school system 
at the normal learning levels — and that is critical for all people to 
understand — the statistics quickly spiral downward from that point 
on, and that is our responsibility. 

The District has one of the worst dropout rates and one of the 
worst academic records in the country. Our recent standardized 
tests reported that the percentage of DC. students scoring “Below 
basic” on reading and math — meaning well below grade level; 
“Basic” is pretty Far down — greatly exceeded the national average. 
The dilapidation of the school buildings and the academic quality 
of the schools are major factors in the declining quality of District 
families. 

We should all be ashamed of the conditions of public schools in 
our Nation’s Capital. A country’s schools are the bellwether of its 
society. I fear that the stakes are very high when the schools of our 
capital city are in such disrepair, ana I hope that my colleagues in 
Congress will be listening this week to heed this grave warning. 

Wnen Congress resumed its constitutional obligation to the Dis- 
trict, it assumed the responsibility to find a means to provide the 
education that Washington’s children have a legal right to receive. 
The Control Board has begun to take strong action to improve the 
academic accountability of the school system. Congress now has the 
responsibility to firnd the infrastructure improvements necessary to 
make the schools both safe and effective. 

To make education in the Washington metropolitan region truly 
effective, students must be able to look forward to a future filled 
with economic potential. By taking action today to improve the 
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education and training opportunities, students of the region will be 
able to fill the 50,000 jobs that are out there. These often pay 
$40,000 to $80,000 a year. The parents of this region ought to take 
notice — these are jobs that could be filled by high school graduates, 
as they are in Asia and Europe. 

I have served in Congress for nearly 30 years, and I am a long- 
time resident of the District. During my career, I have been chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the District of Columbia and now 
serve as chairman of the committee with jurisdiction over edu- 
cation. nationwide. As such, I have a deep and abiding personal 
commitment to resolve the plight of our Nation’s cities and to ad- 
dress the Nation’s overall educational challenges. I am holding 
these hearings to look for comprehensive options for a sustainable 
solution that benefits all involved. 

I would like to thank the many experts and hands-on individuals 
who work on these issues every day who have agreed to testify. I 
appreciate everyone who is here, taking the time to join us. 

Now, I will turn to the distinguished members of my committee 
for opening statements. 

Senator Warner. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will submit my opening 
statement, but I thought maybe as a courtesy, we should invite our 
colleague from the House just to make a few remarks, and then I 
would follow. 

The Chairman. Fine. 

Delegate Norton? 

Ms. Norton. I veiy much appreciate the gentleman’s courtesy. I 
appreciate the initiative of Senator Jefforas which is consistent 
with his interest in the District and in the region. His overriding 
concern is education, and I want to assure him that no concern is 
of greater priority to this region or to this city. The region grew to 
the best-educated region in the United States in no small part be- 
cause it was able to attract residents from around the country. 

Might I also say that the regional delegation works very closely 
and cooperatively together despite occasional disagreements on 
some matters. The matter about which there perhaps will be ongo- 
ing disagreement has to do with a commuter task. 

Senator Warner. I will address that momentarily. 

Ms. Norton. It is not an issue on which we have been able to 
reach agreement. As we face the challenges of the region, I believe 
that there is a will within the region to find cooperation across ju- 
risdictional boundaries for issues of overriding concern to the re- 
gion. In my judgment, the best chance for getting that regional fi- 
nancial cooperation is on the transportation issue, because we will 
never get it on an issue unless all of us agree on the priority of 
the issue. 

If that were to be the issue, we would accomplish what we might 
accomplish if it were some other issue, such as education, because 
it would free up funds for priorities such as education. 

The important point is that this is a delegation that works to- 
gether. I make absolutely no bones about my disagreement with 
my colleagues in the region when we are in disagreement, and then 
we close ranks, and we work together on the issues where we can 
find agreement. 
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I would urge the region to look at what issues we might achieve 
consensus on across jurisdictional boundaries for financial coopera- 
tion. I have suggested one, Senator Jeffords has suggested another. 
^What is most important is that the decision can be made only by 
i the members of the region, the members from Maryland, the mem- 
bers from Virginia, ana the members from the District of Columbia. 
<r We very much appreciate the very generous attention that Sen- 
ator Jeffords has always given to issues in the District in particu- 
lar, particularly when ne was -chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee. His personal interest in the children of the District and 
in education has been deep and abiding, and may I say I particu- 
larly appreciate the way in which he has generally respected the 
rights of the residents of the District of Columbia. 

I do for the record want to put on the record that the responsibil- 
ity for the schools of the District of Columbia does not belong to 
the Congress of the United States. We welcome your help, we seek 
your help, but the responsibility for each and every issue within 
the District of Columbia belongs to the residents of the District of 
Columbia because we are full American citizens. We recognize that 
we are the Capital of the United States, but education, like every 
other issue affecting the residents of the District of Columbia, we 
will insist will be decided by the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. « 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Norton. 

Senator Warner, first, I have appreciated your help on the 
workforce bill and the commission that you added to look at some 
of these problems. I know we may have somewhat of a disagree- 
ment on some aspects of this proposal that I am going forward 
with, but I want to make it clear, I do not care how it gets done; 
I just want to see it done. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We first thank you, Delegate Norton. You are a good working 
partner. And Mr. chairman, you have taken up a banner here in 
the U.S. Senate on behalf of the District of Columbia from the first 
day you joined, and it is not something that many heretofore have 
done, and I commend you for that. 

Seated before us today is a distinguished panel, and they can 
focus on the question which I hope we will not lose sight of, and 
that is the crying need to find qualified people and lay the base of 
education for people to fill these jobs. I have raised that issue many 
times in this committee, and the partnership bill that I put in es- 
tablished a commission to study this point. So I hope we will not 
lose focus on this important subject. 

Now, just a minute here on this commuter tax business. I am 
reading from our Congressional Record of September 30, 1997, 
page 10195: ‘The DC. school system already spends $7,655 a year, 
more than $1,500 greater than the national average spent per stu- 
dent in schools, more than $1,000 greater than is spent in the 
school districts in the neighboring counties of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia.” 

So the money is there, and I do not think we want to talk about 
a commuter tax. This is my 19th year in the Senate, and I guaran- 
tee you, a tax of this nature will be over my dead body. 
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But we should focus on this job crisis and the opportunity for a 
lot of young people, and we are fortunate to have these gentlemen 
here this morning to address this issue. They have worked on it a 
great deal. I have worked with the Northern Virginia Technology 
Council, with which you are very familiar; they have done a good 
job. George Mason University, under the brilliant leadership of its 
new president, Dr. Merton, with whom I met just 2 days ago on 
this subject, is addressing it. The new Governor of Virginia, who 
will be inaugurated on Saturday, is establishing a Cabinet posi- 
tion — the first time in the history of Virginia — to address the whole 
issue of high-tech growth and particularly education. Education 
will be the main theme of the Gilmore administration. 

So much is being done, and I thank you for having these hear- 
ings, and I hope we can focus on how we can best get a qualified 
stream of individuals to fill these vacant jobs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator DeWine, I want to commend you for your work on the 
workforce improvement legislation, which I am very confident we 
are going to take up pretty quickly. I spent a considerable amount 
of time with Buck McKeon, the Representative with whom we will 
be working, and I came away from that experience in California en- 
thusiastic about getting to action on that bill. 

Senator DeWine. Well, that certainly is good news, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I appreciate all of your leadership in this whole 
workforce development area. I just want to congratulate you this 
morning for holding this hearing on education and workforce devel- 
opment in the Washington, DC. area. 

You and I have talked extensively in the past about this, but we 
have a major crisis in this country, and our crisis is in urban edu- 
cation, big city schools. Frankly, many of them just do not work, 
or they do not work very well. And I would hope that in the next 
3 days, we will get some more information about what is going on 
in the area of education, not only in the region, but also specifically 
in the District of Columbia. 

It is very clear that our children in many of our big cities, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia, are simply not being served as well 
as they should be served, so I look forward to this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you all. 

I now want to focus on where we are starting here. We will be 
taking up tomorrow some of the questions that have been raised 
on how we can cure the problems of the District’s, schools so I will 
not pursue that any further at this time. 

I am very pleased to have a panel with us now that can focus 
attention on the region and how we can work together in order to 
maximize the opportunity for the kids and young people in this city 
and the region so that we can provide that kind of opportunity for 
them to have the jobs that we know are available now and to make 
sure we are ready for the jobs of the future. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to learn about workforce devel- 
opment in the Washington, DC. area and why it is useful to exam- 
ine this process from a regional perspective. 
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The Chairman. Our first panel includes respected individuals 
from the business community who have thought about these issues 
when building their companies and organizations. 

Our first witness is Cliff Kendall, who represents the Greater 
Washington Board of Trade, whose mission is to promote the great- 
er Washington region’s competitiveness in the fast-changing global 
marketplace. Mr. Kendall is also founder and chairman of the 
board of Computer Data Systems, Incorporated, a professional and 
processing service firm that provides consulting and data process- 
ing services, and he has recently completed a 3-year term as chair- 
man of the High-Technology Council of Maryland. 

Mr. Kendall, welcome, and please proceed. 

CLIFF KENDALL, CHAIRMAN, GREATER WASHINGTON BOARD 
OF TRADE; WILLIAM FREEMAN, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, BELL ATLANTIC WASHINGTON, DC; AND 
GREG FARMER, VICE PRESIDENT OF GOVERNMENT RELA- 
TIONS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE, NORTEL CORPORATION 
(NORTHERN TELECOM) 

Mr. Kendall. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Cliff Kendall, and I am chairman of Computer Data 
Systems, Incorporated, a Maryland firm that was established 29 
years ago. I am also chairman of a firm called Objective Commu- 
nications, which was formed in Virginia about 4 years ago. So I 
represent regionalism, but today, I speak on behalf of the Board of 
Trade and its 1,000 members, business and professional organiza- 
tions in the city. 

I really would like to talk a little bit about regionalism and the 
importance of addressing this problem and other problems of this 
nature from a regional point of view. 

I must say we do appreciate the fact that you are holding these 
hearings and are looking at it from a regional point of view, be- 
cause tne National Capital Region is very important, and one of the 
things that we believe at the Board of Trade is that we should be 
looking at these as regional issues. 

When we look at this regional area, we recognize that we have 
two States involved, and we have the District of Columbia involved, 
the seat of our Federal Government, and this makes it more dif- 
ficult to have a regional consensus on all of the issues that come 
up because of the multiple jurisdictions. 

The Board of Trade has encouraged regional initiatives through- 
out the last 5 or 6 years and has taken many active steps. Just to 
give you an idea of what we have to deal with, we have to deal 
with the Maryland State Legislature, the Virginia State Legisla- 
ture, and of course, the District Government, the Control Board, 
and the Federal Government all have a responsibility in this area. 

In addition to that, there are something like 18 other local juris- 
dictions that all encompass what we consider the local regional 
area. We have defined this area as “the Potomac region,” so we 
look at as Frederick County on the west and the southern counties, 
Stafford, Calvert, and Charles Counties on the south, Loudon 
County on the west with Prince William County, and then we have 
Montgomery, Prince George’s Arlington, Alexandria, Frederick, and 
the District of Columbia, which all form what we call “the Potomac 
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region or the Potomac area. And if you think about it, in this area 
we have 4.5 million people; we have 2.4 million jobs in this area’ 
we have a gross regional product of $159 billion. If this one region 
were a State, we would rank as the 23rd-largest State, but we are 
really an economic nower in terms of the fact that we are first in 
median income, sixth in total Federal spending, first in per capita 
Federal spending, and 14th in gross State economic product, and 
we are first in the population with college degrees in this area. So 
we have economically a very powerful region that we represent 

And this region is really connected. In the 1990 Census, it was 
reported that one-third of our employees commute to another State; 
one-third of them move from one area to another to go to work 
every day. This is greater transit than you have in the New Jersey, 
Connecticut and New York area. There is more interconnectivity 
here in this area, so it is important to know that we are one region 
with the people moving around. 

We know that in this area the Federal Government has been the 
predominant focus point for business in Washington, DC, and it re- 
mains very important. But the growth in this area today is in the 
private sector jobs. That is where the new jobs are being created, 
and that is where we have the need for trained people. 

The State of Potomac as I am talking about it has many infor- 
mation and technology firms. We are the seat of the biotechnology 
industry because of the Federal research labs we have here and the 
universities and the medical facilities. We are home to 170 embas- 
sies and there are major financial organizations here; in addition 
to that, there are 700 foreign firms that have their national head- 
quarters right here in this area. 

The Board of Trade has been a leader in promoting regional ap- 
proaches. In 1991, we drew all of the leaders in the greater Wash- 
ington area, including the Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
Governor of the State of Virginia, Members of Congress joined us, 
and our political leaders and our private leaders together, to see 
just what we had in terms of the economics of this area. 

This summit addressed the economic conditions of the area, and 
the idea was to promote the concept of regional cooperation and a 
strategy for making this region more competitive in the global 
sense. 

From that, we have had a series of meetings of this, what is now 
called the Potomac Conference. What we have tried to do and re- 
sulting from the first meeting was to identify new efforts which 
were needed to improve regional governance and cooperation and 
what were the things that the future health of the region and the 
city have got to be linked to in order to solve the problems and to 
make this a world-class metropolis, and what is the regional ap- 
proach to marketing. 

This has been a continuing study, and I might say that we have 
addressed in this area the workforce issues. We specifically address 
the workforce issue with the Federal Government downsizing as 
one of the areas where we can help in this area. Subsequent con- 
ferences have also focused on the importance of the city of Wash- 
ington to the region, how important it is, and I might just add that 
the Potomac Conference has addressed what Congresswoman Nor- 
ton just mentioned, the transportation crisis, and the need for 
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greater coordination throughout this region to address the trans- 
portation issues. 

Today, we know that it is very difficult for the political regions 
to come together. It is very difficult because of the taxing implica- 
tions, where they are in a competitive environment, and they do 
not share in the expansion of a tax base. This has made it more 
difficult. But we do have areas of success, and there are current in- 
gredients that have existed. Unfortunately, the ingredients are that 
when the Federal Government has taken a leadership position, we 
have been very successful. We have been very successful when the 
Federal Government has put in a large amount of money. And the 
other time we have been very successful is when we have come to 
a crisis — and it is unfortunate that we have to say that, but that 
happens to be the fact of life if you look at it here. One of our great 
successes has been Metrorail. Metrorail was the result of a success- 
ful partnership that started in 1958-59 with Senator Bible. He 
helped form the planning for Metro, which has made an enormous 
difference, and he brought the region together. 

Another successful area is if you look at the Washington Metro- 
politan Airport Authority, where we have had great success in the 
new additions to National Airport and Dulles Airport as the result 
of a Federal presence in this area and funding that has made our 
two airports lovely as a result of the recent renovations. 

We have also had in recent years the opportunity to come to- 
gether as a region on water supply and distribution, sewage treat- 
ment and solid waste disposal, and we have done this to meet the 
Clean Air Act. The States have formed a committee in this area to 
address these issues, but when it comes down to implementing 
each area, each jurisdiction does its own implementation. 

I guess my role here today is to say that the workforce issue is 
one of our major issues. We know of other major issues in this 
area, transportation being one today, that are of great importance 
to all of us, and there are other areas such as a joint response on 
public safety, a strategy for taking advantage of the increasing eth- 
nic diversity of the region, and a shared vision in implementation 
of regional economic development are all important. 

It is unfortunately true, as I mentioned before, that those of us 
in business in this area do not make our business decisions based 
on the region and what is happening in it to a large extent, al- 
though to some extent, we do. Our economic fate really rests on 
what happens in the region, and we understand it, and we under- 
stand that the core of this region is the Washington, DC area. 

But I will say today that the leadership of the Federal Govern- 
ment is required if we are going to be successful. Unfortunately, if 
you take all the great successes — Metrorail, the Washington Air- 
port Authority, and now the financing of the Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge — they all require some Federal Government intervention. 

The business community really seeks to address all of these is- 
sues on a regional basis, particularly the workforce issue, and we 
have several initiatives going. But realistically, we do need some 
Federal Government help. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Kendall. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Kendall may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Our second witness is Bill Freeman, who is 
president and chief executive officer of Bell Atlantic, Washington, 
DC. Bell Atlantic is one of the key partners of Capital Commit- 
ment, a project that will be described in more detail throughout 
these hearings. Mr. Freeman is also a board member of DC. Agen- 
da, an organization that brings people together from the public, 
private and nonprofit sectors to address issues regarding the qual- 
ity of life in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Freeman, please proceed. 

Mr. Freeman. Thank you, and good morning, Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee, and Congresswoman Norton. 

Thank you for convening these hearings to discuss meaningful 
workforce preparation practices and desired outcomes for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the region. 

Today I will give you a brief description of an excellent program 
with which Bell Atlantic has been closely involved, Capital Com- 
mitment Incorporated. I will also discuss the workforce preparation 
work being done by the DC. Agenda. I am co-chair of the economic 
development committee of DC. Agenda and chair of the workforce 
preparation subcommittee. 

Capital Commitment is a telecommunications technical school lo- 
cated in Southeast Washington, DC. It is a nonprofit organization 
established in June 1991 for the purpose of training unemployed 
and underemployed individuals in Washington, DC and the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area to qualify for jobs in the dynamic 
growth industry of telecommunications. 

It is my understanding that Capital Commitment’s founders, Er- 
nest and LaVerne Boykin, will be testifying here on January the 
15th. Therefore, I will not speak in great detail about the Capital 
Commitment program and its accomplishments and challenges. 
Their vision, dedication and personal sacrifice have earned these 
two wonderful people the privilege of appearing before this commit- 
tee, and they are the best ones to tell their own story. 

I would like to focus on Bell Atlantic’s involvement with Capital 
Commitment, how we have partnered to achieve success and what 
lessons have been learned with respect to workforce preparation. 

Bell Atlantic became involved with Capital Commitment in 1994. 
Capital Commitment’s mission is to be the best at facilitating tele- 
communications opportunities through education and to serve as a 
model for industry-driven job training and personal development 
programs. These goals were consistent with Bell Atlantic’s own 
business plans and consistent with our charitable giving plans. 

There are three critical ways in which Capital Commitment 
could have been helped to achieve its goals — through financial sup- 

{ >ort, through strategic managerial assistance ana providing jobs 
or its graduates. I am proud to tell you that Bell Atlantic has been 
a partner to Capital Commitment in all three ways. 

We began by providing financial support through outright grants 
as well as sponsorship of events to raise funds for the training pro- 
gram. It became clear in relatively short order that our business 
needs in the competitive local exchange market could be well- 
served by expanding our partnership with Capital Commitment. 
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When we were offered a position on the board of directors, we ac- 
cepted. In fact, the current chairman of the board of Capital Com- 
mitment is a Bell Atlantic executive, Brad Boehmler, who was for- 
merly the general manager for operations in Bell Atlantic Washing- 

ton. , 

Bell Atlantic’s board involvement was directly responsible for the 
expansion of Capital Commitment’s training curriculum to include 
a Bell Atlantic-sponsored residential telephone installation module. 
Bell Atlantic and the other corporate supporters of Capital Com- 
mitment have worked cooperatively to try to ensure that the train- 
ing curriculum designs, the technical expertise and the funding are 
all aligned on our expectations of the current and future tele- 
communications job markets. 

I would briefly like to describe a Bell Atlantic work project and 
the opportunities created for Capital Commitment participants. We 
are the prime contractor for the Department of the Army’s TEMPO 
contract. As a task under that contract, we have been involved with 
the Army in developing telecommunications infrastructure for the 
Pentagon renovation work which includes rewiring the entire facil- 
ity. There are 18 subcontractors supporting Bell Atlantic who are 
hiring Capital Commitment graduates and students into their 
workforces. Capital Commitment has effectively created a reservoir 
of talent for these smaller businesses in the region and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Bell Atlantic is very pleased to be working in partnership with 
Capital Commitment in this positively focused effort. Building 
bridges between segments of the community and the private sector 
and developing partnerships such that opportunities in the tele- 
communications industry are available to all of the unemployed 
and underemployed is very good business. Our need for skilled 
technicians in the growing market demands that all potential 
sources of skilled labor be leveraged against the problem. Capital 
Commitment is a true model of welfare-to-work in its broadest 
sense and should be supported through a combination of public and 
private initiatives. 

I would like to say that Capital Commitment since its inception 
has graduated and trained about 574 people; 492 have been resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. They have not received any fi- 
nancial support from the District of Columbia, however, which is 
something that I know the Boykins would like to address in their 
testimony later on. The financial support has primarily been driven 
by corporations, with some support from the surrounding regional 
governmental entities in terms of grants. 

Of their graduates, 169 of those graduates have been employed 
in Bell Atlantic-related projects. 

I would now like to turn to the work of DC Agenda. As you may 
know, DC Agenda is a nonprofit organization located here in the 
Nation’s Capital which has as its mission to mobilize a cross-sec- 
tion of leaders to solve pressing issues by providing information, 
technical assistance and resources to improve the governance and 
quality of life in our city. 

More than a year ago, leaders from the business community, 
health, higher education, finance and community groups, along 
with leaders from both the executive and legislative branches of the 
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local government, met intensively to develop consensus around a 
number of issues that would bring needed economic vitality to the 
city. That group, which I co-chaired along with Dana Stebbins, a 
locally and nationally-recognized attorney, gave and continues to 
give significant attention to the challenges of workforce prepara- 
tion. 

Our work has been shaped by two basic principles. First, we rec- 
ognize that there is an inextricable link between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the region and that meaningful, long-lasting solutions 
to the problems related to workforce preparation will not be found 
solely within the boundaries of the city. Indeed, while the District 
may have a disproportionately higher percentage of residents who 
are unemployed or underemployed, the opportunities for gainful 
employment and skills training are in fact found throughout the re- 
gion, not just in the city itself. 

The second basic principle is that in this area, there are very 
skilled suppliers and providers of workforce preparation training, 
focusing their attention on adequately preparing individuals for 
jobs in the growth industries of the city and the region — high-tech- 
nology, hospitality, health care, communications, finance and the 
like. 

On January 8th, the DC Agenda focused its quarterly board 
meeting on the subject of workforce preparation. I would like to 
take this opportunity to present a few highlights of that meeting. 

DC Agenda commissioned a research report from The Urban In- 
stitute, which reviews trends in the availability of jobs in the city 
and surrounding suburbs. The report suggests six basic principles 
for an effective workforce development strategy targeted to people 
in the District of Columbia. The first is think and plan regionally. 
Workforce development efforts targeted at District residents must 
recognize that the labor market is indeed regional. Training and 
placement programs should link DC. residents to the full range of 
employment and advancement opportunities region wide, although 
some services may be best be delivered at the neighborhood level. 

Second, work with and respond to private sector employers. In 
today’s tight labor market, employers have a strong incentive to 
participate in efforts that will provide them with qualified, reliable 
workers. Programs that respond to employer priorities and are 
linked to real job prospects are the most likely to produce meaning- 
ful results. 

Third, recognize the diversity of the target population. The popu- 
lation of District residents who need employment services is di- 
verse. A one-size-fits-all approach to workforce development will 
not be effective. 

Fourth, combine programs that focus on quick attachment to the 
labor force with those that build human capital. Programs that 
focus on quick attachment to the labor force should help partici- 
pants develop a longer-term strategy for advancement. Programs 
that focus on longer-term education and skills building should 
maintain close ties to employers and provide meaningful work ex- 
perience in the short term. 

Fifth, focus on employment and longer-term self-sufficiency as 
the priority goals for all participants. 
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Every workforce development program should deliver a clear and 
consistent message that work is the objective and that becoming 
self-sufficient may involve a progression through several jobs while 
a person builds experience and skills. Keeping a job and advancing 
to a better job over time may be as much of a challenge to DC. resi- 
dents as getting a job in the first place. 

Sixth, hold programs and agencies accountable to high perform- 
ance standards. Any program, no matter how well-designed, will 
fail if it is not ef^ 1 1 ~ ’ement of the Dis- 



sure that it is del ^ m _ esults for the peo- 

ple who participate. 

A similar view was offered by the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation, which presented five different common charac- 
teristics of the most effective employment programs they have 
studied. As you may already know, the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, or MDRC, is a nationally-recognized non- 
profit research organization founded in 1974 which designs and rig- 
orously field-tests promising programs aimed at improving life 
prospects for disadvantaged persons. 

They have concluded that effective programs must have: 1) an 
employment focus, that is, have their primary mission to provide 
jobs to individuals; 2) private sector involvement and connections 
allowing for strong private sector guidance regarding training 
needs; 3) high expectations for program participants, thereby intro- 
ducing to them the same types of expectations that will be found 
in the workplace; 4) aggressive recruitment to reach those busi- 
nesses that need employees but which may not have volunteered 
to take graduates of the training programs; and 5) good manage- 
ment and data systems allowing work programs to track the ongo- 
ing performance of their graduates. 

A representative from the Marriott Corporation’s “Pathways to 
Independence” program said very succinctly that there are three 
things that effective training and placement programs must do for 
their program participants — build self-esteem, create accountabil- 
ity, and create dependability. Without those elements, the pro- 
grams and the participants will fail. 

The findings and insights of these groups require the District to 
take a hard Took at certain programs and assumptions and we de- 
velop effective workforce preparation strategies. On the one hand, 
the District has approximately 200,000 residents who are on AFDC 
or are Medicare-eligible. That means that roughly 40 percent of the 
residents of this city are currently underemployed or unemployed. 
These people need more than jobs, and programs such as Jobs 
First, which focuses solely on employment and precludes the oppor- 
tunity to provide needed preparatory support services including 
child care, transportation and workplace skills, will not solve the 
problem. 

We need to remember that there is work to be done with these 
individuals before and after they are hired, and programs which 
provide mentoring, conflict resolution skills and other support serv- 
ices are the ones which will enable individuals to keep their jobs 
and progress in the workforce. 
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Our discussion also focused on the fact that job opportunities are 
present in the District of Columbia. There is in fact a surplus of 
entry-level skilled jobs in the city. That is, there are more entry- 
level jobs in the city than there are District residents who have the 
skills to fill those jobs. It is clear that regional strategies must also 
provide the opportunity to train and place individuals for positions 
here in the city. 

I would like to share one brief anecdote that was discussed in our 
meeting. A service provider discussed and described the difficulty 
of working with a client who was a homeless person. The difficulty 
arose not because the individual was homeless. In fact, the person 
was persistent in the training program and had gotten a job. The 
difficulty arose because the social service regulations for homeless 
people require that individuals move to different shelters several 
times a month and that they must be at the shelter at a certain 
time or lose their beds. Needless to say, this created a transpor- 
tation and punctuality problem for the individual. When a rep- 
resentative from the training program spoke with the social serv- 
ices people, he was told that the problem was not solvable, because 
“rules were rules.” And of course, the homeless person eventually 
fell through the cracks. 

One challenge for us is to identify what is the most important 
issue that has the potential of resolving or addressing the other 
problems. I submit that getting a keeping a job and the economic 
vitality and viability associated with the job is the most important 
thing and that social service procedures should be revised to ensure 
that those receiving multiple services have a real chance for suc- 
cess. 

In closing, I would like to say that the lessons learned at DC 
Agenda’s board meeting will be incorporated into our workforce 
preparation efforts and in the report we will submit to the DC. 
Government, the Control Board, the Council, the Mayor and the 
elected officials. 

We must recognize that providing effective pre- and post employ- 
ment services to those most in need is the single most important 
determinant to an individual having a chance to get and keep a 
iob. Employers must have realistic expectations of the target popu- 
lation and recognize the need for some type of support for this di- 
verse group. Multiple supports and social services must be coordi- 
nated and structured to maximize the potential for appropriate per- 
formance in the workplace. 

We need to be attentive to identifying measurable goals, not just 
in job placement, but in job retention and advancement. And, as I 
said earlier, we must think and plan regionally. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you this morning. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Freeman follows:] 

The Chairman. Our final witness on this panel is Greg Farmer. 
He is vice president for government relations for Northern 
Telecom, one of the fastest-growing technology companies in the 
world and the second of the three corporate partners that sponsor 
Capital Commitment. In addition, Mr. Farmer founded Partners in 
Technology, a coalition of high-tech companies that equip schools 
with computer and access to the Internet. 
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Welcome. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee and Congresswoman Norton. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Bell Atlantic is a good customer and a household word here. You 
may not be as familiar with Nortel. We are the leading global sup- 
plier of ftilly digital network solutions and services. We design, 
build and integrate digital networks. We operate in 150 countries. 
We have more employees in the United States than any other coun- 
try, including 500 in the McLean area. We have some presence in 
every State in the country. 

The administration announced yesterday that they are going to 
have a new public-private partnership whose objective is to go after 
filling high-tech jobs. In today’s New York Times front page, it 
talks about how the shortage of high-tech jobs being filled can actu- 
ally impact our economic and technological boom in the future. 

I would hope that the administration and Congress, as they are 
looking at ways to do this, will look at Capital Commitment. Cap- 
ital Commitment is a shiny gem, a diamond, if you will, in a rusty 
crown. It is a program that works. I will tell you how I first got 
hooked on Capital Commitment. 

I was at a graduation ceremony for it, and a young man stood 
up— his name was Ricky Mozi — and he said: “I was a drug and al- 
cohol abuser. I was living on welfare in Anacostia, facing an 84 per- 
cent unemployment rate in my city. I was fighting addictions,” and 
in his own words, “I had no future,” his family had no future, and 
he was afraid to dream. He said, “After Capital Commitment, I am 
now married, I have a home in Maryland, I have three kids, and 
I am a supervisor of telecommunications at National Airport.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, after that day, I was hooked. 

Nortel is proud to have been the first corporate sponsor of Cap- 
ital Commitment, and we have given over $1 million in equipment 
and resources to Capital Commitment. I am announcing today that 
we are donating another central office switch with advanced soft- 
ware for advanced training and education. 

But it is not just Nortel. Our customers are there with us, and 
even our competitors, because this is the time when we have got 
to work together, because the issue is so important. 

Capital Commitment has a 90 percent-plus graduation rate with 
an 80 percent-plus retention rate. Most of these people were origi- 
nally on welfare and have now gone to work, generating taxes, rev- 
enue and a better quality of life. I have personally taken several 
administration officials through Capital Commitment and some 
city officials through Capital Commitment, and I will commit to 
you that I would love to take any of you through Capital Commit- 
ment, because if you see it first-hand, you will oe as enthused and 
sold on the program as we are. 

I have had the privilege to do two stints in public service, one 
as the Secretary of Commerce in Florida, and one as the U.S. Un- 
dersecretary of Commerce. In both cases, I recognized and led ef- 
forts to create public-private partnerships. I participated in a part- 
nership fashion film promotion, tourism promotion, and economic 
development promotion in the State of Florida; conducted the 
White House Conference on Travel and Tourism here, in which the 
number one recommendation was a public-private partnership. I 
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believe that public-private partnerships are the solution to many of 
society’s ills, because you bring the commitment and compassion 
and objectivity of the public sector with the business management 
and resources of the private sector, and you solve a problem. 

I must tell you all today, though, that with Capital Commitment, 
you have a partnership in which the public is absent. The private 
sector has and shall continue to support Capital Commitment, but 
there is in my opinioma responsibility for the public sector to do 
as well. 

I also want to say that I strongly support the idea of the DC. Na- 
tional Capital Revitalization Corporation, the idea of putting to- 

f jether premier economic development entity for the District of Co- 
umbia. 

I would like to talk just briefly about another program in which 
we have had the privilege to be involved in Nortel. It first began 
when we were converting our computer systems, and I looked 
aroimd at who might be interested in our old computers. And Hine 
Junior High School, about a block and a half from where I live, did 
not have state-of-the-art computers or Internet access. We donated 
the computers to them, we brought in our technicians, we trained 
the people in how to use them, and now, Hine Junior High has 
computer Internet capability. 

That worked so well that friends of mine from Burrville Elemen- 
tary said that they would love for us to do the same for them, so 
we did so; we provide the computers, the Internet access and the 
technological expertise. 

But as we began to try to recruit other companies to do this, we 
found that there was a disconnect. A lot of people were donating 
old computers, but they really were not giving the tools and the 
technology to get the job done. So we created a public-private part- 
nership called Partners in Technology. We are currently working 
with the school board and with the oversight board to make sure 
that we inventory what is out there and then match what private 
sector companies can contribute to what the schools actually need. 
And we put together tech teams for virtually every school in the 
District of Columbia — volunteers who, on their own time, work 
with the school administrators to make sure that there is a connect 
there. And I hope that over the next few years, we are able to pro- 
vide every boy and girl in our DC. schools with the tools they are 
going to need to fill these high-tech jobs that currently exist. 

I can tell you from my time at Nortel that the two most reward- 
ing experiences I have nad the privileges of having are, one, hear- 
ing Ricky Mozi talk about changing his life through Capital Com- 
mitment, and second, watching an eighth-grader at Hine Junior 
High publish her own newsletter which she created on a computer 
that Nortel contributed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe these public-private partnerships 
can work. We are going to be committedf at Nortel to making them 
work, and I would be enthusiastically interested in working with 
you to make them happen. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you all for excellent testimony. 

Let me ask a question of all three of you, and it is right on the 
area that you are talking about. What do we need to do in this re- 
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gion to create a system where there is that kind of involvement be- 
tween private industry and the school system? I just returned from 
California, where I took a look at a system in Long Beach where 
they have created what they call a “seamless” system for education, 
with all different divergents meeting and planning and helping the 
schools to design programs. Is that the kind of thing we need? 
What do you need to be able to get the resources that you need as 
far as trained workers? j 

Mr. Farmer. Well, Mr. Chairman, to be real frank with you, I 
tried convening a number of high-tech companies to do just this, 
and unfortunately, where everyone wants to do public service and 
good things for schools and care about the young people, there is 
a skepticism that the bureaucracy is going to abuse the resources, 
and they are never going to get into the classroom. 

The solution, I believe, is to get programs that directly go into 
the classrooms, like computers right in there, or Internet access 
right in there. Then I think you will have enthusiastic response 
from the private sector. They want to help, but they all feel that 
they have been burned in the past when they have tried to, and 
somehow, it never actually got into the classroom. So whatever the 
Government can do to facilitate that, I think would be helpful. 

The second thing I think is programs like Capital Commitment. 
Capital Commitment is a success story in the District of Columbia, 
2 miles from here, and there is no reason why it could not be a 
model that is replicated elsewhere. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kendall? 

Mr. Kendall. One of the initiatives we have at the Board of 
Trade I think is quite interesting. We have a workforce committee 
addressing this, and we are going out to the businesses — we have 
hired a consultant to go out and profile every kind of job out there, 
not just technology jobs, but jobs in the workplace, in the retail es- 
tablishments, that use technology, in the gas stations, in the tech- 
nology companies. We are trying to establish job profiles, and with 
those job profiles, we are trying to match and identify the require- 
ments and at what level are the requirements. I am not just talk- 
ing about technology requirements. I am talking about reading and 
writing as well as technology, the use of word processing equip- 
ment. f 

Our intention is to identify a large series of jobs and give this 
to three different groups — give it to the institutions from K through 
12, the junior colleges and the colleges — and say here are the kinds 
of skills that people need, and this is the level at which they need 
to have them. We want to give it to the people in the workforce and 
say this is the kind of training that you should get if you want to 
get jobs in these areas. And of course, we want to give it to the em- 
ployers to say these are the kinds of skills you should find when 
you are out looking, and try to match the educational skills to the 
workforce needs and let the people also identify them. 

We have great hope that if we can transmit this, not just in the 
District or in Maryland or in Virginia, but in the whole region, that 
we can get people trained at all different levels and identify the 
specific needs. This is an area in which we are very optimistic that 
we will be able to come up with some things that will help the 
whole environment for training. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. Senator, it is obviously a very critical question 
that you have raised. In violent agreement with my two colleagues, 
I would like to add, without being redundant, that just like when 
you find successful schools, you typically find a very successful 
principal running that school, what you are talking about now is 
being able to get the school apparatus, the administration, and the 
teachers, involved in understanding and having buy-in up-front in 
a process to develop these partnership. 

I think what has happened too often in the past is that an idea 
that sounds like a very good idea, whether it be to provide tech- 
nology or to provide computers or to do wiring, has been done on 
a unilateral basis, and the school apparatus has not been brought 
into that process up front and has not had a chance to buy in to 
find out how they are actually going to use this technology or use 
these new capabilities. We have got to improve that level of part- 
nership up front. That kind of public-private partnership needs to 
start at the very beginning so you have equal partners in that 
planning and the development of these programs in the schools. 

Greg has also mentioned a very important aspect. K through 12 
is not the end of the schooling and learning process here in the Dis- 
trict or in the region. Organizations like Capital Commitment must 
be nurtured and encouraged and provide the resources to take that 
population that is beyond that K through 12 kind of scenario, but 
still need jobs, need to transform themselves into economically vital 
people in the economy with salaries and wages. That will also send 
very strong signals to those who are in the K through 12 process 
now that education is important, that it does lead to positive out- 
comes, it does generate hope, and perhaps I need to do something 
different right now in my K through 12 to make sure I have the 
skill sets coming out of that so I can go from school to career. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Let me ask this one last question. There is obviously a huge dis- 
connect between the business community and the DC. school sys- 
tem as to what skills are necessary. The latest attempt to measure 
the competencies showed that about 90 percent of lOth-graders 
were “Below basic” — and we are going to find out tomorrow what 
“basic” means, but it is sort of like 2 plus 2 — that is in the 10th 
grade. We have a huge problem if we are going to raise those levels 
up and make sure we get there. That is going to take a tremendous 
amount of effort from professional development or whatever it is. 
And I think one of the possibilities is the utilization of your tech- 
nology to try to do that. 

But this summer coming up, they are going to hold everybody up, 
and it is going to be one hell of a mess if we do not have a plan 
for how we are going to get those competencies up there. 

First of all, how do we establish a connection to define what is 
necessary to meet the skills that are necessary and get moving on 
that, and then, how do we take care of these huge remedial prob- 
lems that we have? 

Mr. Farmer? 

Mr. Farmer. Well, first of all, I would support cloning. If you 
could take the principal at Burrville Elementary and the principal 
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at Hine Junior High, because these two individuals have provided 
such leadership, and the business community would do anything 
for those two principals. They bring a “no nonsense,” businesslike 
commitment to assessing what the needed skill sets are and then 
go about creating them. Businesses will be more than happy to 
work with schools that have that kind of direct impact into the 
classroom. 

One of the programs Partners in Technology, this not-for-profit 
we created, is trying to do is to try to inventory exactly what is 
needed, because right now, no one in the District of Columbia can 
tell you what schools have computers, how many they have, what 
condition they are in, what technical teaching ability the schools 
have, or if they have Internet access. That is pretty primary. 

So I think that one of the first things we have got to do is to get 
that inventoried, and then I think you will have plenty of support 
from the business community to match up needs with resources 
once we identify what they are and once we know they are going 
directly into the classroom. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kendall? 

Mr. Kendall. I could not agree more about the importance of 
strong principals in the schools. We are partners with two schools 
in Montgomery County with which we have had a relatively long 
experience. With the principal in one case, we have had the most 
outstanding experience you could imagine. Our employees go out 
and tutor, we put in equipment, and it is a wonderful experience. 
If the principal and the teachers are not involved and are not moti- 
vated, it does not work. 

Here in the Washington, DC area, we know that the principals 
do need more management training and more management skills, 
and I am working with George Washington University, which has 
a program going on for the management of DC., and General 
Becton has encouraged his people to participate in this. I think 
that that is very important, to get them into this program and to 
get some of the management skills as well as the educational back- 
ground that is necessary, because if you do not have strong prin- 
cipals and teachers, it just does not work. 

The Chairman. Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. Senator, we of course at Bell Atlantic have been 
involved with the DC. public school system in various projects. 
Most recently, with Arlene Ackerman coming into the school sys- 
tem, and her deputy, Lois Brooks, we have nad several meetings 
with them focused right now around our Bell Atlantic “Ideals” pro- 
gram, which is the one that is going to wire and schools and the 
libraries and provide Internet and other access, in the classrooms 
and in the schools. That whole process will be completed in June, 
and that is just one, but that is going to form a critical base, be- 
cause what has got to happen to address the remediation issue that 
you raised is that the teachers have got to become trained in the 
technology and be able to use the technology, become facile with 
the technology if they are going to be able to compress the time 
frames and provide the remediation in the very shortened frames 
we are looking at. 

Those skills and that training can only be done on a school-by- 
school, teacher-by-teacher kind of basis. That puts unnecessary 
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delay in the process— and I say unnecessary delay — but it has to 
be done if you are going to have a long-term impact here. 

We have committed a bulk of the dollars that we have put aside 
for this project into training to do just that, because our experience 
has told us that all the technology in the world does not overcome 
someone who is either afraid or is ignorant as to how to use that 
technology or has not had the appropriate training to do it. If they 
have not had the training and the technology, it is going to be a 
veiy spotty performance to expect a student to be able to use the 
technology to create their basic skills. So we must focus and train 
these teachers. 

The Chairman. Let me make a statement, and if you disagree 
with it, let me know. It is my understanding, looking at what is 
going on in Asia and Europe, that it is possible for students with 
the proper educational system to be able to get these jobs that are 
°ut there through a high school education if they have the proper 
skills taught to them and that this is not something that needs 
postsecondary training. Does anybody disagree with that? 

Mr. Farmer. Absolutely true. 

The Chairman. Everybody is saying yes. OK, thank you 

Senator Warner? 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, very quickly, I want to bring back into focus the cri- 
sis situation, namely, the thousands of job opportunities in this 
community and the inability to find qualified persons. 

If I could address my question to Mr. Freeman and Mr. Farmer, 
in a minute-and-a-half, what can be done in the next year to 2 
vears? You have addressed in your testimony this morning the 
long-term problems. Is there any solution to the short-term require- 
ment to fill these jobs right now? What can we do? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, there is. First, let me State that the high- 
tech issue, which is a very important issue, is really the proverbial 
tip of the iceberg, and a big tip, but underneath that are the 
medium- and low-tech jobs, and we need to support those. We need 
to focus on all three issues. 

On the high-tech side, I believe you are looking at some very fo- 
cused skills, computer-based training, LAN training that can be 
done in secondary schools and can be done in postsecondary 
schools, to be able to fill those $30,000 and $40,000 jobs that are 
going vacant in Northern Virginia and suburban Maryland right 
now and I think a concerted effort need to be put on that. Clearly, 
we have all read that the counties — Montgomery, Prince Georges, 
Northern Virginia, and the community colleges — are not able to 
turn out people fast enough to be able to fill those jobs, so we must 
find different ways to do that. The District of Columbia has a base 
of people who need the skills training, and we need to focus on that 
and provide these at the secondary level as well as at the post- 
secondary level and target them to specific jobs that need to be 
filled, not just sort of a high-tech kind of thing. 

There have been a couple of programs that have been started 
that have had some success, but I think we need to broaden those. 
One was done here at Ballou High School. 

But more importantly, from a longer-term perspective, those 
high-tech jobs, if you fill them, and you do not have the support 
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people necessary to continue to provide that functioning and to ful- 
fill those Government contracts, will fail; so you must do all three 
simultaneously. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. 

Mr. Farmer? 

Mr. Farmer. Senator, I think we really need to target, if you 
will, those young people entering high school and make sure we 
have a technology component to the curriculum so that they can 
get on a path that opens them up to opportunities in the high-tech 
industry. 

I regret to say that my experience not only here in DC., but in 
education in general is that the curriculum has not changed with 
the times, and we still have an emphasis on a curriculum that per- 
haps is not as related to job opportunities as it should be, and I 
think that an emphasis on that area is crucial to the long-term fill- 
ing of those jobs. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, I will not be able to be here on 
Thursday — I will be in Richmond in connection with our Gov- 
ernor — so I would like to ask Mr. Kendall this question. I have 
been associated with this community throughout my life, as my fa- 
ther and grandfather were both here, so I know it, and there were 
times when the District of Columbia flourished far better than it 
* is today, and I am hopeful that we can bring it back. But from the 
.. standpoint of the Board of Trade, have you taken a position on the 
commuter tax? 

Mr. Kendall. As an organization 

Senator Warner. Pull that mike up tight; we want everybody to 
hear it. 

Mr. Kendall. Let me start by saying that I am a product of the 
DC. public school system. But getting back to your question, as an 
organization, the Board of Trade has not taken a position on the 
commuter tax. We have discussed this issue, and I might just say 
that we believe there is a nexus between commuters and transpor- 
tation funding. I think the general feeling amongst many of us is 
that we really ought to look tor management reforms and 

Senator Warner. Well, let me suggest — and I have the greatest 
respect and have no better personal friend than the chairman, al- 
though we have an absolute, 180-degree difference of opinion on 
this — that I think it is time for the Board of Trade to stand up and 
be counted. Look at it — you represent a wide cross-section of this 
community — and make a decision to help guide the Congress 
should this issue come before the Congress. I hope it is w No.” 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Warner. I understand the 
Senator's feelings on this, and while you are here, I would just give 
a little history as to how we got into this situation. 

The District of Columbia had no prohibition about having this 
before the Congress began to delegate home rule. The Senators 
from Virginia and Maryland got together and said, w We have got 
to protect ourselves,” and they got in the Senate a provision that 
said you cannot impose a commuter tax. This went to the House, 
and the House voted on a standing vote not to accept the Senate 
version; but then, when it went to conference, the Senate prevailed. 
So the District of Columbia has this prohibition which is a problem. 
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I just wanted to give a little history. I do not think Senator Warner 
was here at this time, but that is the history of how this started. 

Senator Warner. I will be here for the next decision. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. I would like to refresh the Housed memory on 
that issue, anvway. 

Ms. Norton/ 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank each of these three witnesses for the very strong 
contributions they have made to the residents of the District. The 
testimony has been important because the District is State-less and 
has suffered from not having a traditional business community. 
Each and every one of the cities that went down— Cleveland, New 
York, Philadelphia — had not only a State that was able to help 
them come back quickly, but a business community that had a 
longstanding tradition of support to the city. 

Gentlemen, each and every one of you — and I think Mr. Kendall 
has been clear in his discussion of public support — understand that 
your businesses and your business prosperity — indeed, the prosper- 
ity of this region — was laid by one entity and one entity only, and 
that is the Federal Government. As a child growing up in this re- 
gion, it was not much of a region. It was only when the Federal 
Government in the late fifties and early sixties began to expand 
that it became the most prosperous region in the country. 

I am interested in exploring this notion of a public-private part- 
nership, to get beyond the words and see whether what the Senator 
is after could perhaps come forward in this, recognizing the very 
substantial impediments. 

Mr. Farmer, the person you spoke of is typical, with or without 
a government that works, of what has happened to the District of 
Columbia. Here is some youngster from Anacostia who gets train- 
ing in the District of Columbia and moves to Maryland; you tell us 
he is now a Maryland resident. The very same thing has happened 
for those who even work for the District of Columbia. We cannot 
even tax those people with a commuter tax. They take our money, 
and they leave town. 

We have educated, with the support almost entirely and exclu- 
sively of the District of Columbia, many who live in the suburbs, 
and we have no way to recoup that. I am not sure that a tax — Sen- 
ator Warner asked for a short-term solution — it is a short-term so- 
lution, but I am not willing to wait for the long-term to begin to 
work on this problem. I therefore want to ask you about what has 
really become so far as I can tell a word — it is called “public-private 
partnership” — and I have not been able to put my hands on what 
that amounts to. So let me just ask a question. 

We know that if a youngster comes out of a decent high school, 
he or she will probably be computer-literate. I mean, my son al- 
ready knew those things, and he does not have to go to one of these 
places to learn. It was just a part of the general education. 

The president has been very interested in this “ready for work,” 
because the vast majority of American people do not go to college; 
and yet we are always focused on the high-profile people who ao. 
Let me take a segment of the DC. population that fits my question. 

We educate people in vocational high schools. Since the time I 
was growing up in this town, everyone has always talked about 
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how the vocational schools are obsolete. They were obsolete in the 
old industrial society, poor things, and we bring them into the 
high-tech society— but of course, it nas become hopeless, because it 
would be wasteful, positively wasteful in my judgment, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or Fairfax County to try to keep up with the kind 
of technology you need in a classroom to train people to go out for 
the jobs in Fairfax County. 

So I am wondering whether or not — here we go to public-private 
partnership — whether or not it would make sense — we know what 
we have in the counties — for the District of Columbia to abolish vo- 
cational schools, and if it did, admitting that no matter what its 
economy was, it is not about to be able to bring in the kind of high- 
tech stuff every year to train people to state-of-the-art — suppose we 
abolish vocational schools in order to take this group of young- 
sters — let's say we are able to get them literate enough — and we 
have certainly failed at that — but let us say we are able to get 
them to eighth-grade reading and computation levels. Would there 
be a public-private partnership that would enable these kids to con- 
tinue to go through high school — recognizing that they are not in- 
terested in college, or at least not at this point— would there be a 
way, if we abolished the vocational schools, to use that money, 
working with the private sector, in order to quickly get these 
youngsters to the point where they learn what you have to learn 
to get at least some of the jobs that you have spoken about this 
morning? 

Mr. Farmer. Well, I can only speak for myself, but I think that 
if you abolished voc ed, it would be a step in the right direction. 
Rightly or wrongly, the optics and the perception of voc ed is one 
that is a concept out of date. 

I think there are two things that are required to have the kind 
of public-private partnership you need, and I do not mean any dis- 
respect toward anybody in saying this. But there has got to be 
something done in the administration of the educational system so 
that dollars, technology, equipment are going to get to the stu- 
dents. 

There is a mind-set — and I happen to believe it — where many 
people believe that many dollars are simply squandered on edu- 
cation, not only here in the District of Columbia, but in the count™ 
as a whole. I come from Florida, and I used to joke that the second- 
largest building in the State after the Capitol was the Department 
of Education, and school boards often have very high administra- 
tive overhead. 

I think if there could be a commitment of w x” number of dollars 
into the classroom that you would have the kind of private sector 
rallying and support — and, I might add, voter support — to actually 
make the kinds of changes and get the kind of commitment we 
need from the private sector. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Farmer and others who may want to answer 
this question, I really mean something very specific. Youngsters 
would continue to go to high school, perhaps to the same area, a 
Washington high school or whatever high school they go to, except 
that during the hours when they would be in whatever as voc ed, 
they wouldhave to go into the companies. They could not find that 
here, because it is hopeless to keep up, so during those hours — and 
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these youngsters, understand, do have hours when they do pen and 
pencil, conceptual thinking, intellectual skills, learn history and 
the rest of it — but during the rest of the day, those youngsters are 
in something called “voc ed.” What I am suggesting and what I am 
asking is whether it would make sense for those youngsters to con- 
tinue to do that part of their education that is intellectual and con- 
ceptual, that everybody needs in any case, and the hours that they 
now spend in vocational education would be spent in companies 
such as the companies you have described. 

Mr. Freeman. I think that basically, what you are describing is 
what needs to take place, and that is a curriculum overhaul; tnat 
you have got to begin to segment and identify the skill sets that 
are going to be marketable skill sets, beyond the critical thinking 
and the other kinds of things, but what are the marketable skill 
sets that every child needs coming out of a formal process of edu- 
cation. 

The public-private partnership there is critical in terms of formu- 
lating what that is. That cannot be left purely to the schools and 
the academics to figure out; that cannot be left up to the private 
sector to make some kind of pronouncement and expect it to be 
done. That is where the essence of the public-private partnership 
has got to take place. What are those critical skill sets? What are 
the types of job experiences or work experiences that students need 
to go through to be able to refine and to practice those skill sets, 
and how do you build that into a curriculum that says when you 
p-aduate from this high school, if you choose to go on to college 
later on, you will be eligible to do that, you will have met all the 
criteria; if you choose to go to work right away, you will have a 
skill that is marketable, and you can get into work right away. 

That is something that is very foreign to the entire education 
process in this country at this point in time. This education process 
does not teach the American free enterprise system; it does not 
teach one how to be able to move into the marketplace. That has 
always been expected to be the province of the private sector em- 
ployer or the Government employer or whomever the employer is 
going to be, to train you in the skill sets you need once you get be- 
yond that critical core of thinking in math and writing. That is a 
very profound change and a very significant change. Whether or 
not the money would be available, and you could simply take the 
dollars that are spent in voc ed right now — I do not know how 
much that is— and transfer them into this kind of a program, I do 
not know, but I will say that that curriculum change needs to hap- 
pen and needs to take place. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. 

Mr. Kendall? 

Mr. Kendall. To address your specific question, I am not sure 
I would be so quick to drop voc ed, but what I think is needed in 
vocational education or other kinds of education, and it is one of 
the things I mentioned in the study of the Board of Trade, is that 
there ar reading, writing and arithmetic skills as the 3 R’s, but 
there is another one today, and that is technology skills. I men- 
tioned that we were trying to establish a profile, and I think you 
alluded to it, as did Bill here in these conversations. But we need 
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to get those skills, and the skills are a little different for a depart- 
ment store clerk or an automobile mechanic, but they are real. 

If you have a good educational system, including vocational edu- 
cation, and you identify these skills, and you set criteria and meas- 
ure against them, ana people come out with these skills, I think 
you are going to get more people in the workplace by adhering to 
that kina of a structured program and demanding that they come 
out with the essential skills that are identified. 

If you have the school system working against it, have the busi- 
nesses identify what they are, and let those people who are out of 
the school system in adult education come in and fill in the gaps 
so there are meaningful criteria that everyone can judge, and no 
matter where the school system is, that they measure the results 
and the businesses measure the results, I think it would help this 
region and the citizens of Washington, DC a great deal. If we could 
establish those and work against them very diligently, it would be 
the most effective way to address this problem. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one more question that 
has to do with a clarification about what kinds of jobs are in fact 
available. I mean, really, the discussion of unfilled jobs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia metropolitan area is so generic, and I really do 
not have a handle oh that. 

The Washington Post within the last couple of months did a very 
deep series on high-tech jobs in the region, and I was surprised — 
and this was very dense, and I read this series, which may have 
been a 3-day series, very carefully — the bottom line in this series 
was that the people they cannot find are the people in the most 
rarified parts of high-tech — these are people you could not find any- 
where in the country, and this is why we are importing people. I 
was shocked at that, because the impression created was that we 
cannot find anybody who knows word processing. 

I would like your assessment of where the need is. Do we have 
lots of entry-level technology jobs we cannot fill even in the re- 
gion— because remember, the people who are mostly competing for 
those jobs do not come from DC. anyway — are we unable to fill 
entry-level technology jobs in the region; are we unable to fill inter- 
mediate jobs? I mean, their discussion of the jobs at the top was 
extraordinaiy, that the people who have those skills hire them- 
selves out, they work for consultant firms because there are so few 
of them to go around, they can get top dollar. So I really do not 
know what we are talking about here, and using this word does not 
help me to help my constituents to know what we are talking 
about. 

If, for example, my youngsters were computer-literate and ready 
for entry-level jobs competing with youngsters in Fairfax, Mont- 
gomery and Prince George's, would they find there is plenty of 
room for everybody over tnere, or what is it that they need to get 
ready for? 

Mr. Farmer. Well, I can tell you that Nortel has hired over 100 
Capital Commitment graduates in the last 4 years, putting them 
in good-paying, entry-level jobs, most of whom have already ad- 
vanced to even better-paying jobs. That is just one program that I 
am personally familiar with. I know that those people are now 
working. 
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I cannot do an assessment of the area, because technology and. 
the industry is just too diffused to be able to intelligently answer 
that question. But I can tell you from personal association with 
Capital Commitment that almost all of their graduates get job. I 
cannot believe if we doubled the number of graduates that they 
had that those people would not also get jobs. 

Mr. Kendall. I might say that we are a Government contractor 
and have throughout the United States almost 4,000 employees, of 
which about 1,500 are in this area. And I happen to agree with 
you— we are part of those Washington Post ads, those nice, big ads, 
and they are all for high-tech people for the most part. I think your 
concern is a valid one. I do know that from time to time, we have 
a hard time bringing in a good secretary or this or that, but the 
real shortage of jobs are for technology companies. 

I might say that the Federal Government is a significant contrib- 
utor to this problem, because when we bid jobs, we could put some- 
body out there as an entry-level person, but the requirements are 
for 3 years’ experience and a college degree. And then, we do not 
have an opportunity, even though we know that person could go in 
and do a good job, but we cannot meet the requirements of our 
Federal Government contracts. And I think that that is something 
that should be looked at if you really want to do this, where there 
is a reasonable approach to bring in entry-level people. We do this 
with all of our commercial concerns; we bring people in at all levels 
with minimum training and bring them along 3 years later. But it 
is very difficult on Government contracts. 

The Chairman. I have to say that Mr. Daniels will be testifying 
tomorrow and I think will be quite helpful on that question. 

Just so I do not remain silent on the question of doing away with 
vocational education, I would say that I think it is mainly a dis- 
connect between vocational education and what the real world 
needs that has been the problem. We are still training people for 
things because they have been trained for them for 100 years, such 
as how to repair a flat tire or whatever. We just do not provide the 
skills, and we cannot really provide the skills for each individual 
type of job which is best-served by cooperation between the busi- 
ness community and the school community. We have also got to re- 
member that we have rural areas where we may not have any jobs, 
so you have got to have a system which will teach the basic skills, 
because there are not enough businesses to be able to provide that. 
But it is a thoughtful comment and certainly one we should think 
about in making sure that we are relevant to what the kids need. 

That is the biggest thing in education is to be relevant. If you 
are not teaching things which are relevant to the students to help 
them get jobs, they do not concentrate on it. That is the problem 
we have with our “forgotten half,” as they are referred to, or the 
young people out there who are drifting through the school sys- 
tem — they are not learning any skills that are relevant to them. 
But I will tell you, if you show them the skills they can get that 
will get them a $20,000, $30,000 or $40,000 a year job, they will 
get yery interested, and there is evidence of that around the coun- 
try in certain areas that have ‘provided that relevance. We con- 
centrate too much on the college-bound and not enough on those 
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who are desirous of going immediately into work with some good 
training. 

Thank you all very much for your very, very excellent testimony. 
We deeply appreciate your cooperation and help here today. 

The Chairman. We have one more panel, and I hope to finish, 
going right on through. So if anybody has a “Big Mac attack” or 
something and wants to . protest us continuing on, please let me 
know; otherwise, we will continue with our next panel. 

Our second panel will discuss the importance of regionalism from 
the perspective of local governments and academic and training in- 
stitutions in cooperation. We have some excellent testimony coming 
up. 

Ms. Ruth Crone is executive director of the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Council of Governments, a regional organization of 18 local 
area governments in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as their State and Federal representative. The 
Council provides regional responses for a variety of policy areas in- 
cluding economic development and human services. Ms. Crone has 
directed the Council since 1991 but has been with the organization 
since 1969 and has a profound understanding of local issues. 

Ms. Crone, I have read your testimony, and it is very helpful. 
Please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF RUTH R. CRONE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS; 

ROBERT PARILLA, PRESIDENT, MONTGOMERY COLLEGE; 

AND PAUL E. HARRINGTON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, CENTER 

FOR LABOR MARKET STUDIES, NORTHEASTERN UNIVER- 
SITY 

Ms. Crone. Good morning, Senator Jeffords. I thank you for per- 
mitting me to represent the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments at this important hearing today. I applaud the chair- 
man and the committee for their leadership in seeking regional so- 
lutions to challenge facing the Washington metropolitan area. 

The Council of Governments, which celebrates its 40th anniver- 
sary this year, has long posted a record of accomplishments by 
seeking consensus on tough public policy issues and working to- 
gether as a region to improve the lives of area residents. 

Senator Warner, who is a member of this committee, along with 
the entire Washington area delegation, including Congresswoman 
Norton, are also members of the Council of Governments and have 
been strong supporters of COG, and I think we are indeed fortu- 
nate to have such allies in the cause of regionalism. 

In preparing for today’s hearing, I noted that your committee is 
composed of Senators from 18 different States, large and small, 
from every comer of the Nation. In almost all of those 18 States, 
communities have turned to regional councils, sometimes called 
metropolitan planning organizations, to address and resolve a wide 
range of public policy issues. 

The Washington metropolitan area is no different and has for 40 
years looked to the Council of Governments to help meet our re- 
gion’s highway and transit needs, to help our air and water become 
clean and safe, protect public health and promote public safety. 
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I firmly believe that that same tool of regionalism that Federal, 
State and local governments have turned to so often in the past for 
other tasks could also be effectively used to address the subject of 
your hearing today— economic development and the special needs 
for workforce preparation and training. 

Why does a regional approach hold out hope for addressing the 
many economic development and workforce preparation challenges 
facing the Washington metropolitan area? I believe there are three- 
fundamental reasons. 

First is a clear recognition that we all live and work in a single 
economic market. The political boundaries between and among the 
District, suburban Maryland and Northern Virginia all but dis- 
appear when you examine our region’s job market. Area workers 
routinely travel from the District to Alexandria, from Prince 
George’s County to Montgomery County, from Fairfax County to 
the District, in every possible combination, to access the almost 2.5 
million jobs in our region today. 

The second reason is the recognition that at present and for the 
foreseeable future, the bulk of job growth is likely to occur in the 
suburbs, and often in areas not easily accessed by public transpor- 
tation. COG projects that the number of jobs in our region will 
grow 43 percent between 1990 and the year 2020, with the greatest 
percentage increases in the outer suburbs of Virginia and Mary- 
land rising by more than 119 percent. Yet the District of Columbia 
and many of our older, inner suburban communities have untapped 
reservoirs of labor that have not yet fully participated in our re- 
gion’s prosperity. 

The third reason is the recognition that to be successful, eco- 
nomic development and workforce preparation efforts must involve 
a wide spectrum of Federal, State and local agencies, the private 
sector and nonprofit organizations. These partners in turn must en- 
sure that transportation, job training and referral, and social serv- 
ices are provided to clients that mesh in an effective and efficient 
manner. I can think of no other public policy challenge better suit- 
ed to a regional approach than that which you are speaking about 
today. 

I believe that human capital is the key to our region’s economic 
development. But the single economic market, suburbanization of 
jobs, and diversity of partners found in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area call for new mechanisms and linkages to ensure that our 
workers and young people can fully share in the region’s prosper- 
ity. 

To this end, COG has sought to engage our region, its elected of- 
ficials, its transportation agencies, private industry councils and 
human services agencies in a dialogue on ways that we might work 
together to promote access to jobs to underserved populations in 
the District and throughout our region. 

COG does not seek to tell communities, local governments, trans- 
portation agencies, private industry councils or social services 
agencies how they must respond to this challenge. Clearly, one size 
does not fit all, and it does not work in a diverse and complex tri- 
State region such as ours. However, we believe that COG can help 
and should play an important role in helping to establish a com- 
prehensive and coordinated approach to access to jobs that makes 
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the most efficient use of scarce resources and promotes economic 
opportunity and growth. 

COG has found a wealth of promising economic development ini- 
tiatives underway or planned that focus on providing improved job 
training and referral linkages, often coupled with critical transpor- 
tation service and social services, such as child care. Many of these 
local, State and private sector efforts have risen as a result of new 
Federal programs sponsored by HUD, DOT, the Department of 
Labor and HHS, and the sweeping welfare reform legislation re- 
cently enacted by Congress. Each of these initiatives has a central 
goal of enhanced economic development through improved access to 
jobs. 

Finally, we have described the access to jobs issue in a paradigm 
which is really three linking and overlapping circles ; — transpor- 
tation, workforce development, and human services. Each circle 
may also represent multiple partners and linkages, but if our ac- 
cess to jobs efforts are to be efficient and effective, transportation, 
workforce development and human services also must interrelate. 

I believe your hearings this week will serve as a catalyst for 
using the tool of regionalism to begin to comprehensively address 
the economic development needs of the Washington metropolitan 
area. Last summer, COG convened a small but very enthusiastic 
group of transportation, workforce development and human serv- 
ices organizations to begin a dialogue on how our region might bet- 
ter coordinate the various access to jobs initiatives either underway 
or planned. Since that time, we have talked with representatives 
from the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, DC 
Agenda, which you heard about on the previous panel, and the 
United Planning Organization and a number of other local and re- 
gional organizations that share our interest in this issue and seek 
to work together. 

Tomorrow I will be briefing the COG board of directors on our 
research and outreach efforts, recommending that our organization, 
in partnership with other regional leaders in economic and 
workforce development, host a forum on this important issue this 
spring. COG’s incoming board chair is DC. Council Member 
Charlene Drew Jarvis, and she has expressed long interest and has 
been very active in advancing regional economic and workforce ob- 
jectives, and I know she is quite eager to work with us on this ini- 
tiative. 

The purpose of the forum would be to clearly outline regional and 
local incentives centered on economic development and access to 
jobs, focusing on the overlapping circles of transportation, 
workforce development and human services. The outcome we hope 
will be a more formal agreement or mechanism enabling our region 
to embrace these shared goals on access to jobs and to put in place 
some common action strategies. 

Without exception, representatives of each of the organizations 
that we have contacted to date have expressed strong support for 
regional collaboration — you have heard that today— on t his impor- 
tant topic and recognize that our region and our workforce will be 
better prepared for the highly competitive job environment in the 
21st century if we move with thoughtful dispatch. 



I believe this committee can and should play al central role in 
strengthening the linkages between economic development policies 
and workforce preparation strategies. I can think of no better test- 
ing ground for these efforts than the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Congress, which has on a bipartisan basis focused tremendous 
energy and resources on the challenges facing the District of Co- 
lumbia, has an opportunity to turn to a tool you have successfully 
used in the past in addressing transportation and air quality is- 
sues — regionalism — to enhance economic development and 

workforce preparation needs in the District and the region as a 
whole. 

I would hope this committee would consider establishing a dem- 
onstration initiative in the Washington metropolitan area. If en- 
acted, such an initiative would provide incentives to the diverse 
partners in our region to work together, sharing strategies and re- 
sources where appropriate, to promote economic development 
through expanded, enhanced and coordinated workforce prepara- 
tion. 

I believe a regional approach to training and workforce prepara- 
tion holds great promise for the entire Washington metropolitan 
area, which is home to a strong and growing high-technology job 
sector. Nearly half of our job growth anticipated for the year 2020 
will be found in service industries such as engineering, computer 
and data processing, business services, and medical research. Such 
an effort would likely be well-received by the private sector and 
could more easily meet our labor market needs without having to 
negotiate diverse and often conflicting program requirements that 
are offered by three States and numerous nonprofit organizations 
in our region. 

Further, a demonstration program in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area would afford the Federal Government the opportunity to 
become a full and active partner in this area. Separate programs 
are now being sponsored by HUD, DOT, the Departments of Labor 
and HHS to address the welfare-to-work and workforce develop- 
ment needs. I believe they could benefit from a better-coordinated, 
unified approach, with the Federal Government providing the nec- 
essary oversight and stimulus for creative and cost-effective col- 
laboration — again, an opportunity to provide a demonstration in 
our region. 

The regional dimension to our economic market here in the 
Washington area, the suburbanization of jobs and the diversity of 
partners in those efforts call for a new, integrated and regional ap- 
proach. I am hopeful that following your 3 days of hearings, the 
committee will also reach that conclusion and will turn in partner- 
ship to the Council of Governments, our local governments, the pri- 
vate sector, nonprofits and others to help to put together the mech- 
anisms and strategies that I have spoken about this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. In addition to my 
remarks, I have submitted some additional information for the 
hearing record, and I am certainly available to respond to ques- 
tions now or at the conclusion of the panel’s testimony. 
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The Chairman. That will be made a part of the record, and I 
have gone through it and have certainly gained from it and appre- 
ciate very much your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Crone may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Dr. Robert Parilla also brings to this hearing a 
longstanding perspective regarding local issues as the distin- 
guished president of Montgomery College since 1979. The second- 
largest community college system in Maryland, Montgomery Col- 
lege serves over 20,000 students in four credit programs and an- 
other 16,000 in noncredit programs. Dr. Parilla is a member of the 
Education Directorate and Human Resources Advisory Committee 
of the National Science Foundation, the Montgomery County Ex- 
ecutive’s Economic Development Advisory Committee, and a board 
member of the High-Technology Council of Maryland. 

We are deeply appreciative of your attendance today. Please pro- 
C66cl. 

Mr. Parilla. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning to you 
and to Congresswoman Norton. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be with you this morning and to 
speak briefly about education and its importance to workforce de- 
velopment and especially to the role of community colleges. 

We are all aware, as you pointed out in your introductory re- 
marks and as others have mentioned, that the business and indus- 
try of this region indicate that there are thousands of jobs, many 
of them in the technology area, that are going unfilled because of 
the lack of skill on the part of some of our workers.We hear the 
same kinds of concerns in our local community. Not more than a 
few months ago, the Montgomery County Chamber of Commerce 
did a survey and found that there were many, many jobs going un- 
filled. 

We certainly want to indicate that a major priority for us and 
others in the public and private support for state-of-the-art tech- 
nology is funding, but nevertheless that is not the issue that I want 
to deal with today. 

We have a number of programs that assist us with funding; we 
realize that it is critical in terms of equipment. People once said 
that the half-life of computers was approximately 3 years, but I 
think Intel is indicating that the life of a chip nowadays is 12 
months, and consequently, the speed and the power of PCs, which 
make available faster and bigger software programs, give us par- 
ticular problems in the area of training and technology. 

But I do not want to spend the time talking about the fact that 
funding is an issue. The fact of the matter is that even with all the 
jobs going begging in a sense, as we look at The Washington Post 
ads or other ads, fewer and fewer young people are choosing to 
study in the technologies or in the sciences. Just this week’s Chron- 
icle of Higher Education is indicating that there are fewer people 
majoring in computer sciences. The article gives some indication 
that some young folks think that perhaps it is a “nerdy” profession. 
I am not sure that that is the case. My own belief is that often, 
we do not give our youngsters, either as parents or as teachers or 
as others in the community, a strong enough understanding of the 
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world of work in all its complexities and what is available in the 
technologies. 

I would like, though, to spend a little more time this morning in- 
dicating that the issues that I think we face are much larger than 
perhaps many realize or perhaps than many are willing to discuss. 
I do not believe that we will solve the issues with short-term pro- 
grams or processes. Certainly in the short term, we can do things 
such as retraining those who have perhaps old skills and bring 
them up-to-date. Certainly we can, as has been indicated in prior 
testimony, prepare some people for entry-level work. But it seems 
to me that the issue is deeper. It is a systemic issue, and I think 
we have got to work hard at accomplishing that kind of change. 

I often use some personal experience. I happened to have been 
a high school student in the 1950’s when far fewer than 20 percent 
of America’s high school graduates went on to college. It was true 
in the 1950’s that if we just had a general education, we could go 
to work in my home area, which happened to be Northeast Ohio, 
in one of the steel plants or in a fabricating plant or for the rail- 
roads and earn a good living, have a house and car and raise a 
family and have them educated. 

The fact is that that is not available to our young people today, 
and systemically, I think our educational systems, our Government 
and our communities must realize that we have got to commit to 
educating all of our youngsters. It is not just the brightest and the 
best who are somehow identified early; it is the fact that everyone 
can learn. We have got to help build a perspective among families 
and among the young people that they in fact can learn. There 
have been too many, it seems to me, experiences that give a person 
a negative self-perception or self-concept, and that to me is inap- 
propriate. 

There are things that can be done. I would use a couple of exam- 
ples of what we are trying to do with Montgomery College and the 
Montgomery County public schools. We realized that many of the 
students were coming to us with about a 7th or 8th grade reading 
level. We realized that in some instances, children were coming 
without an ability to understand even basic algebra and/or write at 
a reasonable level. This was not true across the board, but it was 
true of a large number of individuals. 

We have partnered with the public schools whereby, as early as 
the 10th grade, a college entrance exam called PASS, which is de- 
veloped for lOth-graders is administered in the 10th grade. The col- 
lege and the public school counselors help work with the young- 
sters to have them understand what their shortcomings are in 
math, in reading and in writing, so that in fact they still have 2 
years-plus to in a sense remediate any background problems in 
that area. That is just one example, but it does seem to me it is 
a specific step that we need to understand that there need to be 
progress points that should be assessed during a youngster’s 
progress through the public schools, and that assessment ought not 
be used, it seems to me, simply to grade a school and to point fin- 
gers at a school and say that you are not doing well. It seems to 
me it is information for parents and for youngsters to begin to take 
a little more responsibility for their own education as well as trying 
to say that the school system must improve. 
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Another thing that we try to do with the public schools with my 
college is that we have an “enrichment day” a couple of days a 
year, where we bring students from the public schools onto the col- 
lege campus so they can see what college courses are like, so they 
can tinker in the sciences, so they can get involved with college fac- 
ulty and understand that that is something that they need to begin 
to plan on and think about and not just think about on the day 
they graduate from high school. 

In conjunction with that, we do something that is done in the 
middle schools that we call “Kids’ College.” It is done in the sum- 
mertime, and we bring youngsters ut> to about 12 years of age onto 
the campus for similar kinds of enriching experiences. 

I think that rather than simply colleges and universities criticiz- 
ing the public schools, we really need to develop a partnership with 
them. 

A second area that I would like to talk about is that when in fact 
skill sets are developed — and I think Mr. Kendall talked about that 
with the Washington Board of Trade; we know that in Montgomery 
County, the Workforce Development Board and others are develop- 
ing so-called skill sets. They have been developed before. I think 
the SCANS 2000 report did some of that, and there have been 
States that have looked at jobs in minute detail to determine the 
kinds of skills that are necessary. 

In addition to trying to teach people technology, in every in- 
stance, people say that we must improve people’s work ethic, peo- 
ple’s work habits, interpersonal skills, ability to adjust as work con- 
ditions and work knowledge need to adjust, and I submit that 
much of that has got to begin in the home and in the community, 
and certainly the schools can assist in that process. But just last 
week, as a member of the County Executive s Economic Advisory 
Council, he sponsored a roundtable of small business entrepreneurs 
from the county to talk about what they felt they needed to be 
more prosperous in their business areas. And to a person — there 
were around 20 individuals there — they talked about the fact that 
the so-called general or soft skills were beginning to decline in 
their entry-level workers. 

So I think that while we want to focus on information technology 
and biotechnology and telecommunications, because they are the 
significant skills for jobs, we have got to understand that what 
makes a person really productive in a jobs is sometimes these soft- 
er skills. 

The third thing that I would mention with respect to careers and 
as a technician is that we just have to have a much better accept- 
ance, understanding, commitment to and participation in tech- 
nology education. People in Montgomery County, as an example, 
will talk quite a bit about the importance of technicians and the 
need for technicians to maintain our infrastructure, to maintain 
much of our businesses, but you do not find too many parents who 
are willing to say to a son or daughter, “We think you ought to be 
a computer technician,” or “We think you ought to be a technician 
in one of our service industries.” They are good-paying jobs. Auto- 
motive technicians today do not change oil and sparkplugs. As I 
think I mentioned in my written testimony, today’s automobiles 
have more computer technology in them than the spaceship that 
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Senator Glenn rode in space, and it is difficult work. We have got 
to have youngsters come into those programs who can read and 
write and understand algebra and some manipulative skills with 
respect to equipment. 

We raised funds in the private sector to build a technology center 
on our Rockville Campus, and we put it right on Route 355 so that 
it would be seen by the public and so the public hopefully would 
understand that there is value and there is dignity and worth in 
becoming at technician. I think that it is a message that we con- 
stantly have to tell to the public.l 

In addition to that, we build a high-tech and science center on 
the Germantown Campus, and most of the equipment in that facil- 
ity was raised from corporation contributions from the high-tech 
businesses in this region. 

Other things that we do to try to encourage more folks to get in- 
• volved in the area of partnerships include something called Minori- 
ties and Women in Engineering, Science and Technology. We un- 
derstand from all the data that the National Science Foundation 
makes available that far too few individuals who are women or mi- 
norities choose to study in that area, usually because the field has 
not been very open and welcoming to them. 

We have a program that is funded by the Bechtel Corporation, 
where we actually expend additional efforts to support and counsel 
women and young minority men into the sciences and engineering 
and technology, and it is a very successful program. What it really 
means is that we have got to go an extra step, an extra mile, to 
let people know that they are valued, that they do have capabili- 
ties, and that in fact they can be successful in a technical career. 

There are other kinds of partnerships that I believe are impor- 
tant if we are to succeed. Mr. Kendall was here this morning; we 
have partnered with his company, CDSI, in that they did not have 
enough certified network engineers to fulfill some of the applica- 
tions for various Federal contracts that they were working on or 
bidding on, and we put together a program for them in a matter 
of months, and in fact, about 110 CDSI employees went through 
the certified network engineering program with us. 

We do other kinds of things. Hughes Network Systems in our 
county has recognized that one way ior them to get better-prepared 
technicians is to promote people from within, so that we have 
helped them, through various kinds of assessment techniques, to 
identify people at entry level who have the skills and the interest 
to move beyond that, and then work with them to provide training 
programs that will help their own employees prepare for the next 
level job. 

It is a difficult area. We understand, as I think Congresswoman 
Norton mentioned, that the ads are full of requests for people who 
know JAyA, UNEX or C-Plus-Plus or Oracle Database and so on, 
and that is expensive. A lab to train people in that area is at least 
a quarter million dollars, and then, the issue of making sure that 
you have faculty members who are trained and prepared in that 
area is not a small one. We do it. We have labs in those areas, and 
it is because we partner with, the local businesses, who help us 
with equipment, who help us when necessary find the faculty and/ 
or train our own faculty. 
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I would be glad to expand on any of those points, Mr. Chairman, 
and Congresswoman Norton. That concludes my testimony, and 
again, I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Parilla may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Our third witness is Dr. Paul Harrington, who 
is an expert on local issues as well, but of a different locality. He 
is associate director of the Center for Labor Market Studies at 
Northeastern University and examines a wide variety of employ- 
ment, training, welfare and human resources issues facing New 
England, which happens to be well-represented on this committee. 

Dr. Harrington has also been working closely with my home 
State of Vermont on various workforce development initiatives. He 
is here today to tell us about how the great Northeast has taken 
a regional approach to economic development and its success in so 
doing. 

It is a pleasure to have you here, and I just want to note that 
our hearing is involved with the implications of these issues across 
the country, so I wanted to have someone here whom I value and 
know is leading efforts in the areas of New England. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Harrington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In preparation for my testimony this morning, I prepared a brief 
paper with my colleague Neeta Fogg entitled, “Employment Access 
and Human Resource Development in the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton area.” And if you might indulge me, Senator, I would like to 
use the overhead projector to take you through some data. 

The Chairman. Yes, sure. Please feel free. 

Mr. Harrington. There have been a number of efforts in New 
England designed to more closely tie the nature of education and 
training programs to the demands of the State and local labor mar- 
ket, ana where all of this really begins in my mind is really getting 
some understanding about what the nature of job growth and em- 
ployment opportunities is within these areas. 

We have taken a look at the nature of job growth in the subur- 
ban Washington area and the suburban components of Washington 
and then also within the city itself. We are going to take a look at 
three distinct time periods with respect to job growth and change 
in the area. 

The way to read this chart Senator, is that back in September 
of 1983, we had about 1.6 million jobs in the greater metropolitan 
Washington area, and by September of 1989, we were up to about 
2.2 million jobs, so we added about 586,000 jobs. So this was very 
rapid growth, about a 35 percent increase, in overall employment 
levels. 

The reason why I picked this period of time is, of course, because 
in New England, that was sort of our “miracle” period. You all will 
remember that the period from 1983 to 1989 was a period of very 
rapid job growth in/New England; things were so good that we 
were sending people down here to run for President of the United 
States. 

But when you,take a look at what happened here, the rate of em- 
ployment growth in this region of the Nation was actually double 
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that which we experienced in New England. Payrolls rose by 35 

S ercent here and only rose by about 17 or 18 percent within the 
Tew England region. 

When you take a look within this area relative to what has hap- 
pened in the city versus outside the city, it is a much more mixed 
story. Within the city, employment grew by about 87,000 job, about 
14 percent — a pretty good performance relative to the New England 
standard, but compared to the suburban areas, very sluggish. We 
added 500,000 jobs in the suburban area in 6 years, and employ- 
ment increased by about 50 percent over that period of time. 

Finally, when you take a look at this table, a very large fraction 
of all the new jobs we generated were in what is called the services 
industry as well as in public administration. Between 1983 and 
1988, about 250,000 out of those 500,000 jobs went into services, 
and another 50,000 were in public administration. The hallmark of 
both of those industries is their very intensive use of professional, 
technical, managerial and high-level sales workers, i.e., college 
labor market workers, college graduates, people with some type of 
postsecondaiy education. 

The second period of time we want to take a look at was a period 
of deep recession that really had very powerful impacts in the New 
England region, and which in large measure I think this area was 
somewhat more insulated from. Between September if 1989 and 
September of 1991, certainly New England and the Northeast en- 
tered into their worst period of economic loss since the Great De- 

E ression. States like Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Tew York and New Jersey lost in the area of 9 to 11 percent of 
their employment in a period of 24 to 36 months, depending on the 
State. So there was really massive job loss that occurred in those 
areas. 

When you take a look at what happened in the greater Washing- 
ton area, employment only fell by about 2.5 percent overall within 
the region, so it was largely insulated from the worst effects of the 
economic recession that impacted both the Northeast as well as a 
number of the West Coast States as well. 

When you take a look inside the city, it is a very interesting 
story. Washington, DC proper lost very few jobs. Employment only 
fell by about 6 percent over this period of time, and public adminis- 
tration, Government jobs, actually rose by 5,400 jobs during this 
period. The suburban Washington area actually lost about 48,000 
jobs; the higher fraction of all the jobs there, of course, were con- 
centrated in private sector employment, so as their economy 
crashed, we were going to feel some pain in that part of this region. 

The third period of time we want to take a look at is the current 
economic recovery, and this region has done pretty well with re- 
spect to job growth over this period of time. Wage and salary em- 
ployment in the region grew by about 290,000 jobs between Sep- 
tember of 1991 ana September of 1997. Two-thirds of those jobs 
being created now are in the services industry — professional, tech- 
nicalj managerial, high-level sales occupations. So that a very high 
fraction of all the new demand for labor within this area in general 
is at the college labor market level. When you take a look at the 
structure of unemployment rates in the area, it is no surprise that 
the unemployment rates among college graduates are in the 1.5 to 
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2 percent range. If we go back and take a look at high school grad- 
uate and high school dropout unemployment rates, those rates 
have not come down in the way we might have hoped given this 
overall increase that we have experienced in employment levels. 
What that suggests is a growing structural problem with respect to 
job access in the area. The economic problem, as far as I can see, 
is not so much a job deficit problem but quite the contrary. What 
we really have is a fundamental mismatch, almost a tale of two 
cities, between what is happening in suburban Washington and 
what is happening in central city Washington. 

When you take a look at the next set of data, you will see what 
I mean. Here is suburban, at the very bottom of the table. Subur- 
ban Washington adds 355,000 jobs between 1991 and 1997. Payroll 
employment grew by almost one-quarter over that period of time. 
During exactly the same period of time, the DC. economy loses 
65,000 jobs. One out of 10 jobs was lost in the city over that period 
of time. So it is a tremendous, tremendous paradox that is occur- 
ring within the greater Washington area. 

On the one hand, the outer suburban areas are growing at an ex- 
traordinarily rapid pace, adding very high-end jobs associated with 
services ana public administration. Then, we added about 185,000 
service jobs and about 42,000 Government jobs over this period of 
time, as central city Washington actually lost about 52,000 Govern- 
ment jobs, leading the bulk of employment decline within the city. 

The result of this is that there are two kinds of adjustments oc- 
curring, and it is very interesting when you compare this to New 
England. In New England, we have had some pretty good payroll 
employment growth over the lats 3 or 4 years. Our labor shortage 
problem in New England is really much more associated not with 
very rapid rates of increase in employment levels, but with very 
slow labor force growth. Particularly southern New England is a 
very expensive place to live, and as a result, when we get job 
growth, it is expensive for young adults with high skill levels to 
move into the region. 

So we have a labor shortage up there really caused a little bit 
less by the demand side and maybe more concentrated on the sup- 
ply side. 

In the greater Washington area, it is a very interesting story. 
Like much of the rest of the country that is growing at a very rapid 
pace— we are adding lots of jobs — Washington has relied on supply- 
ing those jobs largely through in-migration from other parts of the 
countiy and other parts of tne world. Between 1991 and 1997, the 
size of the suburban Washington labor force has increased by al- 
most one-fifth. So we are getting very rapid growth in the overall 
size of the labor force. 

So that as you create jobs, it is sort of “field of dreams” econom- 
ics — if you make jobs, individuals will migrate to the area and in 
fact get access to those jobs. 

Within the District, the size of the labor force has actually fallen 
over this period of time. The labor force is down in the District by 
about 8 percent between 1991 and 1997. A more interesting finding 
with respect to those who are in the District labor force and who 
have stayed within the city is that about one-quarter of District 
residents now that are employed actually work in suburban areas. 
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So that job growth and suburban job access now are extraordinarily 
important sources of income and mobility for District residents as 
well. 

. When you take a look at this data, and you say okay, we have 
some understanding about the nature of job growth — very high- 
end, within the area, lots of professional, technical and managerial 
jobs — and we have seen adjustments in that as college enrollments 
in not just the area, but in the Nation as a whole, have risen pretty 
sharply, well, the question is that not everyone does go to college, 
and what happens to people who do not have access to these sets 
of employment opportunities.. 

Ana when you take a look at the data, this is data on a number 
of characteristics of residents of the city of Washington, and what 
I tried to do was break the city up into different kinds of neighbor- 
hoods starting from the very poorest neighborhoods up to the most 
affluent neighborhoods, and the way I ranked these neighborhoods 
was on the concentration of poverty that we found within each one 
of these neighborhood areas. 

So the way to read this table is that at one extreme, we had a 
population of about 20,000 persons who lived in neighborhoods 
where the poverty rate was over 40 percent. These are areas of ex- 
traordinarily concentrated poverty, very intense poverty problems 
within these areas. And when you look at the characteristics of in- 
dividuals who reside in these areas, three things really come to 
fore. 

One is that individuals in these very high-poverty neighborhoods 
have very low attachment to the job market; they are very unlikely 
to work. The probability of an adult working in these neighbor- 
hoods is under 4 in 10. These are neighborhoods where work is not 
the daily activity that adults undertake. The majority of adults in 
these neighborhoods do not undertake a work experience activity. 

The second hallmark that we find in these neighborhoods is that 
about 52 percent of all the residents of the very low-income neigh- 
borhoods within the city are high school dropouts and have not 
been able to finish high school, and a strong correlate of that is 
very low levels of basic skill proficiencies. 

A third hallmark of individuals who reside in these very high- 
poverty neighborhoods is associated with the family structure of in- 
dividuals within those neighborhoods. Eight out of ten of those 
families who reside in those very high-poverty neighborhoods with- 
in the city will find themselves in female-headed families with no 
spouse present. So that in those households, their ability to take 
advantage of whatever job opportunities are available is diminished 
for three reasons. One is we do not have the presence of multiple 
adults who could supply lots of hours of labor supply to bolster 
family income. Second, we have very large educational deficits 
within those low-income neighborhoods that really inhibit the job 
access of these individuals to the best sets of jobs that are being 
created within the regional economy. And the third phenomenon 
that we observe from this data is that these individuals themselves 
have very poor labor force attachment, so that the gains associated 
with work experience itself are not available to individuals within 
these neighborhoods, particularly youngsters. And when you take 
a look at the findings on youngsters in these neighborhoods, the 
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§ ap between the work experience of kids in the low-income neigh- 
orhoods in the city and the work experience of kids in the suburbs 
is enormous. And these kids pay a long-term consequential price 
for this over their working lives. 

When we look at the high-poverty neighborhoods in the city, one 
out of five kids in those neighborhoods — actually, it is a little bit 
lower than that — more likely one out of six kids in the low-income 
neighborhoods in the city will have a job. Among. their suburban 
counterparts, that proportion will be about 55 percent. 

When we go back and Congress goes back to try to figure out 
what is the contribution of kids just working — never mind the kind 
of job— what is the contribution of kids just working when they are 
young with respect to their long-term employment earnings experi- 
ences, the contributions of early work experience are extremely im- 
portant. Whether a kid works in a McDonald's or at a high-tech 
firm, just the activity of engaging in a work experience itself is an 
extraordinarily important outcome for that individual to experi- 
ence. 

So that as this committee thinks through how to set up activities 
that need to be undertaken with respect to bolstering employment 
earnings experiences for adults and particularly youngsters in the 
city, it seems to me that it needs to consider three things. One is 
that, as you have heard this morning, literacy proficiencies are the 
sine qua non for economic success in the area, and in the absence 
of developing strong reading, writing and math proficiencies, our 
ability to bring youngsters up will be diminished. 

The second thing, though, that is very clear is that the job con- 
tent of this economy swings to the service sector because the de- 
mand for occupational proficiencies will rise very sharply. One of 
the hallmarks of service firms, whether they like to admit it or not, 
Senator, is that they invest less in their workers than do manufac- 
turing firms. Service firms demand that more occupational pro- 
ficiencies be brought to the firm in order for a hire to occur. That 
is why you see very large fractions of youngsters enrolling in post- 
secondary programs to get access to specific kinds of occupational 
proficiencies in health, in technology and the like. 

But the third thing that really matters tremendously for young- 
sters is early job access, the ability to broker youngsters at the age 
of 15, 16, 17 years old into jobs which they would not ordinarily 
have access to is a set of strategies that can give kids long-term 
employment earnings advantages that can make a powerful dif- 
ference with respect to their long-term earnings experiences. 

The rest of my comments are written out, and I appreciate the 
time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Harrington may be found in the 
appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. That was very helpful and somewhat 
discouraging testimony, but anyway, I deeply appreciate your com- 
ing today and helping us. 

I would like to now take a look at what we can try to do to cor- 
rect some of the problems which are delineated. Let me ask Ruth 
first what education and workforce development collaboration ex- 
ists among your member governments, and are there any plans for 
other collaborative projects? 
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Ms/ Crone. We are really, I think, in the very embryonic stages 
of the discussions that we have had today among our member gov- 
ernments, and what I would look forward to is some catalysts uiat 
this committee might provide, and others, to bring together what 
we have heard a great deal about this morning and I know you will 
in your future panels, those opportunities with the private sector, 
the nonprofits, the many, many successful projects we have under- 
way, like Capital Commitment. I have been, with the council- 
woman from the District of Columbia whose ward it is in, a guest 
of that facility. We have gems here. We have an awful lot to be 
positive about, in addition to some of the unfortunate information 
that we have had to listen to this morning, that I think would real- 
ly bolster the opportunities to have more collaborative efforts. But 
we need to do things a little less traditionally, and I think that 
that is what our member governments might like to discuss, and 
that is why we are proposing that we have this forum in the spring 
to take a look at this issue in the Washington area and work with 
the partners we already have here to see if we cannot in the most 
efficient way begin to provide enhancements in this direction rath- 
er than duplicating others, and to look at other models throughout 
the Nation. I hope that we can become a model, and I hope your 
committee can help us in that regard. 

We are a very complex region, and I know you know that, with 
the two States and the District of Columbia, and Congresswoman 
Norton can certainly wax eloquently about the Control Board and 
a number of entities that have offered help to us, but I think also 
that we have a good laboratory here and can do an awful lot on 
our own with a Tittle bit of encouragement and enthusiasm from 
you. 

The Chairman. Well, let us hope we can somehow provide that 
encouragement and stimulate it. In your testimony, you said the 
District of Columbia has an untapped reservoir of labor that has 
yet to fully share in our region’s prosperity. 

Ms. Crone. Yes. 

The Chairman. What were you referring to there? 

Ms. Crone. We have a ve^ high unemployment rate which is 
higher — not necessarily as high as it has been in the past, but 
higher than the region and higher than the Nation — and that 
group of people, with appropriate assistance I think can be very 
employable — those three rings that I spoke about earlier. Obvi- 
ously,. they need some workforce preparation and training — and 
again, not necessarily the traditional, but something different, 
something that works, something that is practical, something that 
is pitched to a job opportunity. 

Transportation is another one. There are job opportunities in the 
city, but there are job opportunities throughout our metropolitan 
area. Some are not necessarily tied to existing transportation pat- 
terns, nor do the people in the search of these jobs have the eco- 
nomic wherewithal or the time — many of them have many children 
and are single parents — to access those jobs. But that third circle 
being child care, those three working together, I think we can pro- 
vide many, many more opportunities for an untapped reservoir of 
folks in the District of Columbia to certainly enhance their skills 
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and link in with the welfare-to-work requirements that we now 
have imposed on our region, a very close tie-in there. 

Again, I would like to see the Federal agencies that are engaged 
in in these, the four I hammered on very extensively in my re- 
marks, I would like to see some partnership among them, and not 
disrupting the legislation in place or the programs they have now, 

I think there could be some creative uses of those programs to help 
in the Washington metropolitan area to tie together transportation, 
labor, welfare-to-work and the like. 

The Chairman. Dr. Harrington, you mentioned the young people 
who have had no job experience. Is this any different than in any 
other large city? 

Mr. Harrington. It is a problem that we find in most of the big 
cities. In Boston and in Chicago, where we have also examined this 
data, as well as in Hartford, what we find is a paradox within the 
city where kids in affluent neighborhoods, whose parents often- 
times are college graduates, have pretty good job access, but in 
areas of concentrated poverty, 14, 15, 16 percent of the youngsters 
in those areas will work; 80 to 85 percent of the youngsters within 
those areas simply would have no job access at all. 

The Chairman. Looking at the recent scores for most of the chil- 
dren in this city, they are well below what would be considered pro- 
ficient. Is that a factor in not getting jobs? 

Mr. Harrington. Well, basic skills, Senator, are just the sine 
qua non for life success, and in the absence of strong reading, writ- 
ing and math proficiencies, it is difficult to move ahead. But that 
does not mean things cannot get done. 

One of the most successful programs designed to provide job ac- 
cess for central city kids is actually conducted in the city of Boston. 
I am very familiar with it, because I have been evaluating it for 
the last 10 years. It is actually a public-private partnership where 
a set of local firms make commitments to hire kids out of specific 
Boston public schools, nonexam schools, neighborhood schools, of- 
tentimes high-poverty neighborhood schools. These organizations 
simply make commitments to hire youngsters into jobs that they 
essentially would not ever have access to. 

Last year, we were able to get the employment rate of the kids 
in the city of Boston up to the average employment rate of the Na- 
tion as a whole. Six out of ten young kids had graduated from the 
Boston public schools last year, and we were able to get those kinds 
employed. 

The Chairman. What did you do to do that? 

Mr. Harrington. Well, Senator, it was a program where we ac- 
tually went out and placed job developers in every, single high 
school within the city. The job developers’ full-time, year-around 
job was to go out and build relationships with a set of local employ- 
ers in health insurance, finance, education and several other sec- 
tors of the city economy, as well as some of the surrounding subur- 
ban communities as well. In building those relationships, their job 
was simply to secure employment opportunities for kids 15, 16 and 
17 years old who were enrolled in these district high schools. 

It is not a simple job. It is time-intensive, and it is a lot of work. 
But the impact of this program with respect to providing early 
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work experiences to kids to kids who otherwise would not have 
them I think was very powerful. 

The Chairman. Have other cities done similar things to what 
Boston has done? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, they have. Louisville is another city that 
comes to mind that has tried to develop this model. The city of Chi- 
cago now is also trying to implement a compact type of model. The 
task behind it is to get the school system itself engaged in the idea 
that one of their responsibilities is to help get kids job access, de- 
vote some resources to that activity, and then really work very 
hard with the business community to get them to make some com- 
mitments about providing jobs to youngsters. 

Having said that, I will say that this program works a lot better 
when labor demand is a little bit stronger, a period of time that 
would certainly be the case in Washington right now. During eco- 
nomic recession, it is a little bit tougher, and it is harder to build 
these kinds of relationships. But during the good times, these pro- 
grams can be very good. 

The Chairman. In those situations for those young people, when 
I ask my employers, “What do you want in the way of skills?” they 
said, “Well, the first skill we want them to have is to know how 
to pull the alarm clock button out.” I know Jobs for American 
Graduates is a very successful program, but what it teaches you is 
how to pull out the alarm button, now to dress for interviews and 
that sort of thing. 

Are any of the schools doing those very basic things which we 
seem to leave out of the curricula? 

Mr. Harrington. The school districts themselves do not. The 
Jobs for America’s Graduates program is actually designed to take 
at-risk kids from around the country and provide them with those 
sort of softer skill, I guess you would call them. But the hallmark 
of the Jobs for America’s Graduates program is eventually job ac- 
cess; they try to push those kids into the labor market pretty 
quickly. 

We have actually been evaluating the Jobs for Maine Graduates 
program for the last several years, and the JMG program does en- 
gage in those sets of activities. The difference is that these kinds 
of interventions are generally not done on a schoolwide basis; they 
are generally targeted at specific at-risk youngsters. 

In many regards, certainly in these areas of high poverty within 
the city, it seems to me to make sense to really focus these initia- 
tives at the entire district high school. 

The Chairman. Dr. Parilla, do you have any estimate of the per- 
centage of your students who come from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Parilla. I think we get about 600 or 700 students from the 
District of Columbia, Senator, out of about 20,000 in credit courses. 

The Chairman. What was that number, again? 

Mr. Parilla. We have about 20,000 in the credit area and prob- 
ably about 600 come from the District. 

The Chairman. Six hundred. OK What other options are there 
for District residents who want to acquire technical, work-related 
skills like you provide? Is there a large number of them? Are you 
in competition — none of it is as good as what you provide, I am 
sure. 
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Mr. Parilla. I think that the community colleges in the region 
all have programs that are similar to the ones that I mentioned. 
Prince George’s, Northern Virginia Community College, Frederick, 
and I think UDC have a number of career programs. On the issue 
of whether there is much regional cooperation among all of us, I 
think there is room for improvement in that area. 

We currently are doing some cooperative programs with Prince 
George’s and Frederick Community Colleges where the State of 
Maryland actually puts the money in a Challenge program where 
community colleges had to partner to address specific career areas. 
So the three institutions that I have mentioned received a grant 
from the State to put up an advanced technology center, principally 
in information and biotechnology. 

So cooperation is there, but not nearly as much as I think many 
and certainly Ms. Crone have called for. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to understand also is what 
kind of relationship do you have with the K through 12 district 
people to try to coordinate with them on what kinds of skills are 
necessary and what is necessary to be in a position to attend your 
institution? . . 

Mr. Parilla. As I indicated in my testimony, I just believe that 
if every youngster could be brought at minimum to a ninth grade 
reading level, if every youngster can in fact understand what is 
equivalent to Algebra I and can write a reasonably good paragraph, 

I believe that training for jobs — in a very broad sense training for 
jobs — is very likely and very possible. 

The difficulty is that often, we are dealing with individuals who 
are reading at the seventh grade level, and studies all around the 
country show that it is nearly impossible to remediate a reading 
level at seventh or below up to being able to deal with the kinds 
of technical manuals and technical instructions that are necessary 
in today’s job market. 

So we have worked very closely with the public schools, and they 
have instituted a program whereby every youngster now will have 
to have Algebra I by the ninth grade. And I think that that is im- 
portant; that is an important consideration. 

Another area of cooperation that we have with the public schools, 
as I mentioned, is the area of general assessment in the tenth 
grade. I think that that is critical. But as Dr. Harrington men- 
tioned, the idea of — I do not know whether I should call them “soft 
skills”’ or not— but the issue of being able to relate to work, we can 
teach, but it just is not learned nearly as it is when a youngster 
has a job from an early age on. When they can see what other peo- 
ple are doing and how other people’s work habits are manifested 
in the workplace, it takes. I ao not know how else to say it, but 
it takes. And when we are faced with youngsters who have not had 
the opportunity for jobs, it is much more difficult. 

In addition to learning the soft skills of how to work with others, 
good work habits and work ethics that they learn from the iob, to- 
day’s job market is so much more complex. If I were to ask the peo- 
ple in this room what does a biotechnician do, I would bet I would 
not get six who know. But if I were to ask what does a banker do, 
or wkat does a lawyer do, many of them would be able to under- 
stand that. 
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Until we can get youngsters working in the new technologies so 
that they can see what people in information science, in tele- 
communications and biotechnology do, it will be hard to get them 
willing to enter the training programs to get the jobs, because they 
do not quite understand, what does a person do if he is going to 
work for BioReliance or Human Genome or whatever. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any K through 12 that has em- 
phasis on careers, not just college careers, but work careers, and 
at what grade levels? In other words, I just went to Mississippi, 
and I had always picked on Mississippi as an example — thank God, 
we are not like Mississippi — but I went down there and found out 
that they have what I think is one of the most well-developed ca- 
reer emphasis into the workplace programs of any that I had seen. 
I found out that the teachers there had lobbied for a sales tax to 
fund it, and they got the legislature to pass it, the Governor vetoed 
it, and they got the legislature to override it, and now they have 
developed an incredibly good career program for young people to 
get an idea what they want to do with their lives, so they have 
some relevance to their education. 

Mr. Parilla. I think that was a good example of what I was say- 
ing when I said that it really is a systemic issue. Unless we can 
get an entire system such as a State, or an entire city system, 
whether it is schools and business and government partnership, 
then what we will be dealing with is anecdotal successes — and they 
are good successes, but they may only be dealing with 5 or 10 per- 
cent of the population, when we really need to deal with the entire 
population. 

So my belief is that the way to get the lasting change is a sys- 
temic kind of initiative such as I think you saw in Mississippi. 

The Chairman. It seems to me we have got to concentrate on 
how we can develop these methodologies to get this done. Do you 
have any thoughts, Dr. Harrington, on what needs to be done to 
make education more relevant to the kids and the noncollege- 
bound? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes. There was a discussion earlier about the 
role of vocational technical education for youngsters. When you go 
through the evaluation literature on this pretty carefully, it is 
clearly the case that when we run these programs well, when they 
are targeted at the job market, when kids go through the program 
for a more extended period of time, 2 or 3 years, we get very large 
employment and earnings gains for these youngsters. This is a 
labor market that much more today rewards occupationally specific 
proficiencies relative to the case 25 or 30 years ago when, as Mr. 
Parilla mentioned, you could get a job in a manufacturing plant, 
and it was sort of ethnic enclaves that gave you job access rather 
than skills. 

In my mind, a strong vocational technical system that is well-ori- 
ented to the labor market and has a very strong business in it in 
terms of actually helping to develop curricula will get pretty sub- 
stantial employment gains for participants. And there are a num- 
ber of such systems, one of which is in your own State of Vermont 
at the postsecondary level. Vermont Technical College stands as an 
outstanding institution tied very closely to the job market, guided 
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very heavily by the private sector, that gets very large employment 
and earnings advantages for individuals. 

The fact is that I think we do know the answers about what 
works for youngsters with respect to developing basic skills. We 
know the answers with respect to youngsters developing occupa- 
tional proficiencies, and we know the answers about job access for 
youngsters. We simply have not gotten ourselves organized yet, I 
think, in a number of communities to take advantage of some of 
those answers. 

The Chairman. Ms. Crone? 

Ms. Crone. One thing I would like to see— as I think the con- 
versations this morning nave evidenced, there is an awful lot of in- 
formation that we do not have. We do not really know the answer 
to Congresswoman Norton’s question about how many jobs are 
there in the suburbs, at what entry level, and what skills are nec- 
essary. It is there, but I think that that needs to be collected. 

We need to have more information about what training opportu- 
nities there are in the region. Again, we are somewhat fragmented, 
and both the access to the job databases as well as what training 
programs are there, from training programs, voc tech, the commu- 
nity colleges, and the 44 institutions of higher education in the 
. Washington metropolitan area. For the person trying to pursue 
these systems, it is very difficult. The system is not that hard in 
our region — most people work in .one and live in another and that 
sort of thing, but it is very, very hard to access information about 
where jobs are, where training is and how do we access, including 
all those support service such as child care. I think we really need 
to get some of that very basic information. 

The Chairman. I was going to say, with our ability to commu- 
nicate now, that does not seem like a horrendous problem to ac- 
complish. 

Ms. Crone. It is not. I do not think it is. But it really is not 
there right now. It is just not that comprehensive, not that avail- 
able throughout the Washington metropolitan area. There are 
pieces of it, and those of us who are in the field and are more so- 
phisticated can tell a person how to go about it, but it is still not 
easy, and there is not a tremendous amount of cooperation. That 
is one thing I would hope very much for as we move on, that we 
do not have something in Virginia, something in Maryland, and 
something in the District, that again is sort of a subregional kind 
of base — either information about jobs or training or access to them 
being separated. There is too much to offer in our region and too 
much that we need to have to have that compartmentalized. I 
would like to see such voc tech concepts be ones where they would 
be available throughout the area and promoted throughout the 
area. You may have one in one area, or one institution that special- 
izes in one aspect of the jobs that we have available, and another 
in another area, with access and mobility throughout the region to 
take advantage of that, rather than one in each of our subregions. 

I know the Northern Virginia and Maryland Councils on High 
Technology have iust recently agreed to start to work together on 
the efforts that they have in trying to find more workers for the 
empty jobs we have talked about. That type of interstate agree- 
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ment and cooperation I think will go a long way in this area to 
make things* go much faster and more efficiently. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Congresswoman Norton? 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have seen some recent statistics that are perhaps counter-intu- 
itive and certainly are not indicated in the data on which Dr. Har- 
rington was forced to rely because of the lag time in data. 

It was reported in The Washington Business Journal near the 
end of the year that the District of Columbia had over the past pe- 
riod — part of 1996 and 1997 — only 1.500 jobs less iob growth than 
the five Maryland counties surrounding the District of Columbia. 
I hope you understand what I am saying. Montgomery and Prince 
George’s were included; they were the usual counties. But we were 
1,500 jobs shy of the combined new jobs created in those five coun- 
ties. 

Now my frustration lies in the fact that they did not tell us what 
were the sectors in which those jobs were found. I am asking you 
if you can imagine what those sectors might have been. 

Mr. Harrington. Congresswoman, I can only tell you that I 
think that probably The Washington Business Journal was wrong. 
The data that I provided for you were produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from a program called the Current Employment 
Statistics Program. They actually represent a pretty accurate de- 
piction of employment 

Ms. Norton. I am not saying the data was inaccurate. The Wash- 
ington Business Journal is very reliable. I believe that their data 
was more on line than the data on which you are relying. And in 
any case, I am not contesting your data. I am asking another ques- 
tion. Imagine — clearly, something happened. They did not make 
this up. And I am asking you, looking at a city like this, which still 
has the Federal Government downsizing though it was — the arena, 
of course, might have accounted for some of it, but by the way, the 
union saw to it that most of the Prince George’s people continued 
as fairly as I think was fair. There was some construction from the 
arena. The convention center is not up yet. The Federal Govern- 
ment is downsizing — they may also be hiring in some sectors, but 
basically, they are downsizing. 

In fact, the data was very specific. It said that this more than 
made up for the jobs we lost in the Federal downsizing. What I am 
suggesting is that what Ms. Crone says is correct. This is not Bos- 
ton, this is not New York, and this is not Chicago. This is a very 
special city. One of the reasons why we are so chagrined at losing 
jobs is because we lost jobs less than most cities and did not begin 
to have these jobs tumble out in the numbers they are until some- 
where early in the 1990’s. 

Something is happening in this region. If I were a District offi- 
cial, the first thing I would do would oe to talk to The Washington 
Business Journal and find out where it thinks it has gotten this 
data, so that I could find out where the job growth potential was 
in the District, because there is clearly something happening. 

I just wondered about your opinion. I certainly was not contest- 
ing your figures, but I do believe that my own business paper has 
been very reliable. 
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Could I ask you this. First, let me say that one sector that has 
already shown it can create jobs for youngsters in the District of 
Columbia is the United States Congress. When the schools were 
late in opening, Senator, 254 Members of the House and Senate 
provided internships for almost a month for District youngsters. I 
could not go into the halls on my way to hearings or onto the 
House floor without being grabbed by staff or Members with rave 
reviews of “Ebony Jones" or “John Smith” and what a great help 
these youngsters were. 

The response from the youngsters and from Members of Congress 
was so enthusiastic that, beginning in February, we are starting a 
permanent internship program for DC. public school youngsters 
with Members of Congress who were wonderful in the way they re- 
sponded to these youngsters. And I think this responds in part, Dr. 
Parilla, to what you indicated, that at least some exposure to jobs 
early gives a youngster a sense of what the youngster is going to 
be up against. I do want to say that I think it should be fairly tepid 
exposure. I think youngsters need to spend as much time in school 
as possible. 

I would like to ask Ms. Crone what you believe is the greatest 
impediment to regional action involving funding of shared mis- 
sions. We have done it in Metro. What keeps us from doing it even 
now with the transportation crisis or with education and job train- 
ing? 

Ms. Crone. Well, as you well know, Congresswoman Norton, our 
region is probably the most unusual in the country in that we have 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, the State of Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and all the complications with regard to the Dis- 
trict. 

We also in the 1990’s have been faced with the tightest of fiscal 
times for local governments and State governments that we have 
experienced during the last 20 years, and that generally, unfortu- 
nately, causes folks to move a little more toward “what money I 
can identify as mine” and less of the sharing that we might have 
seen in the 1980’s. 

Ms. Norton. We are not asking them for anything. The Senator 
is talking about sharing resources among the jurisdictions. We are 
not asking the suburbs for anything. We give to the suburbs every 
day. We do not ask Metro for anything. We pay for ourselves. 

I am asking what keeps this region without boundaries from 
sharing so that they simply apportion among themselves whatever 
cost it would take or whatever tax it would take. What is the im- 
pediment that keeps that from happening, given the needs in 
transportation or in education and job training? 

Ms. Crone. I think a lot of it is identifying what they would all 
support in common; what would be the priorities in having a uni- 
form view of what those priorities are. 

Ms. Norton. What would you think that would be? Give me some 
suggestions. 

Ms. Crone. In the field of transportation or education or 

Ms. Norton. What overriding concern do you think could bring 
them all to the table, willing to tax their respective jurisdictions 
and getting a proportionate snare of that tax; what overriding con- 
cern in the region might have that effect? 
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Ms. Crone. Well, as the gentleman who preceded me said, unfor- 
tunately, it is generally a crisis where we see that take place. Most 
recently, we have been involved in the Washington Area Sewer and 
Water Administration and the formation of that, and that was two 
jurisdictions in Maryland— Montgomery and Prince George’s — the 
District of Columbia, and Fairfax County. 

Ms. Norton. A good example. 

Ms. Crone. It was approaching a crisis situation on a number of 
fronts, from some of the management to issues to that of the water 
supply in the region. That brought folks together, and we did form 
an independent authority with voting participation from all the ju- 
risdictions and financial arrangements worked out. 

Right now, we are wrestling with the transfer of the Washington 
Aqueduct from the Corps of Engineers to different parties, but par- 
ties again in Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia who 
are involved in that. 

Sometimes, those more physical infrastructure issues are not 
easy, but they are easier, I do believe, than what we are talking 
about today when we are talking about education, about children, 
about workforce, and all the issues that go along with those. Those 
human service issues are by far the most difficult to reach agree- 
ment on and the most difficult in ways of talking about equity and 
what do you get for this dollar, what do you get for this sharing 
of resource than you do when you talk about other issues. 

But certainly, our Woodrow Wilson Bridge, which you have 
worked with for years, has been an extraordinarily difficult issue 
to reach agreement on — should it be 12 lanes, should it be 10 lanes, 
who should own it, how should we have the funding, should it be 
Federal, how much Federal, what kind of environmental concerns. 
Those are tough issues, but I do believe they are easier than the 
kinds of issues that you are bringing up today — and I do not want 
to discourage you from pursuing them, because I think they are the 
most important issues — our human issues, our social issues. You 
can have all the infrastructure in the region, all the bridges, all the 
water, all the sewer, but if you do not have the human capital, 
well-trained, the economy of the whole region is at risk. And with- 
out a strong core, our whole region is at risk. So it is very difficult. 

Ms. Norton. I wonder if this is the next frontier. Do any of the 
three of you know of any instance where a region has found some 
way to bond together for human service, human resource concerns, 
as regions sometimes do for infrastructure concerns of the kind Ms. 
Crone has described? 

Is there any example that any of you know of where jurisdictions 
have found it to their advantage to reach across their own borders? 

Mr. Parilla. I think that most States and the District have laws 
that require colleges and universities to charge additional tuition 
if a person crosses a State boundary. But there are instances where 
the State legislatures will make exception to that when it is in 
their interest. As an example, in Maryland, for years, they did not 
have a school of veterinary medicine and contracted I think with 
Vireinia, and I think therefore, somehow, there was reciprocity, 
ana out-of-State tuition was not charged. 

I think the same happens with some community college sharing 
in Western Maryland, in Allegheny County, which is only a few 
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miles from Pennsylvania on the north and West Virginia to the 
south. I think there is some reciprocity. 

But the issue that most public colleges and universities face is 
the fact that there are State laws that say we must charge addi- 
tional fees for out-of-State students, and I think that discourages . 
the kind of student mobility between jurisdictions. 

Ms. Norton. Dr. Harrington, did you have a response that you 
wanted to give to that? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, ma’am. I can think of two instances off 
the top of may head — a lot different politics in the sense that there 
are not multiple political jurisdictions involved — but the willing- 
ness of outer suburban areas to work with inner city organizations 
on human resources I think is twofold. In Boston, a set of organiza- 
tions are involved in bringing kids from central city communities 
out into suburban high scnools, and they actually matriculate at 
some of the best high schools in the greater Boston area. There are 
approximately 3,000 youngsters participating in that program 
every year. 

The second thing that has been done up there lately is that 
under the Job Training Partnership Act, we have these local pri- 
vate industry councils, and the Boston and the two surrounding 
suburban private industry councils have worked pretty closely to 
provide job access for central city kids and to some of the suburban 
areas as well, trying to develop jobs for kids who live in the city 
and trying to figure out how to get them out there and get these 
kids plugged into the suburban labor market. 

So there are some sort of small efforts, but nothing on a sort of 
grand systemic scale. 

Ms. Norton. Well, Dr. harrington, I must say that what you just 
said about what appears to be a completely voluntary effort on the 
part of people in some suburban high schools to invite out young- 
sters is something I would like to explore in this area. Here we are 
all hung up in a polarized debate about vouchers, things that even 
if they occurred would then have to go to court and so on. It would 
be interesting to know — and here, I am like the Senator — I would 
like to see some solutions occur before the Third Millennium. It 
might be that out of a spirit of cooperation, not to mention generos- 
ity — I might even want to set as a goal the 3,000, use that as the 
challenge, that you have gotten in the Boston area — we might be 
able to get some of these fine schools to say, hey, we will in fact 
take, without charging you tuition, “x” number of youngsters from 
the District of Columbia to go to this very fine school. 

Finally, Ms. Crone, you say in your testimony, “At present and 
for the foreseeable future, the bulk of job growth will likely occur 
in the suburbs and often in areas not easily accessed by public 
transportation.” 

One of my great nightmares is about somebody who gets onto our 
wonderful Metro, goes to Montgomery or Fairfax, then finds there 
is a bus for 2 hours from there to a job, and that is certainly likely, 
more likely than not, even given the growth of jobs around subur- 
ban areas. As you indicate, the growth is far and far wider now. 

Do you know of instances where central cities or suburbs, feeling 
the need for workers, have been willing to use vans to pick people 
up, “get them the hell out of Dodge,” and bring them out there? 
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Again, I am looking for solutions that do not wait until there is a 
Metro stop nearby, or until we solve the problem that the bus serv- 
ice in the suburbs is being localized so that they are internal to the 
suburban communities themselves increasingly now. Are there ex- 
amples like this in other locales? 

We carpool in and out in any case. Are there cities or suburbs 
that have learned to put together their own versions of carpools to 
bring people to jobs so that they can in fact get there in a reason- 
able amount of time? Do you know of any instances like that? 

Ms. Crone. I can speak a little bit about the Washington metro- 
politan area on that. As you know, we have at COG a ride-finding 
network, and it has put together both the carpooling and the vans 
throughout the region, so it is accessible to anyone to find out what 
opportunities there are. 

Additionally, a lot of 

Ms. Norton. Of course, I am talking about from the District of 
Columbia to the suburbs. 

Ms. Crone [continuing.] Yes, yes. And a lot of the companies in 
the area have found it necessary to have vans and actually go to 
the Metro stops and so on to pick up their workers and take those 
workers on site. 

I have also heard stories about companies that have gone as far 
as West Virginia to secure workers, and that is something we do 
not want to promote in our Washington metropolitan area at all. 

We have been in discussion with Metro. As we move forward 
with these initiatives, there is under the Department of Transpor- 
tation the new ICET legislation that, hopefully, Congress will be 
able to enact fairly soon. Part of the provisions under the ICET, 
too, provide for access to work funding that would enable us to en- 
hance the Metro system we have now with feeder systems in such 
a way that we would be able to certainly make accessibility to sub- 
urban jobs much, much better for any inner city residents. And 
also, in many cases, that is a lot cheaper than building your hard 
rail; it can be either bus or other kinds of feeder systems. So we 
see a “spider” going on in terms of transportation patterns through- 
out the region, ana we need to connect those different parts of that 
web in order to have folks accessible to the job opportunities in the 
suburbs. It is a very, very important part of this. 

I firmly believe, and there is data to support it, that you cannot 
take an individual and give him just a little bit of training without 
the work habits, skills, and the child care. You cannot say, “Here 
is $1.50,” and tne job is out there in the suburbs. It is just not 
going to work. There is so much complexity to these initiatives that 
you nave got to have more than that, and many of the people we 
are talking about have not much income and many children, and 
by the time they take the wage they are going to get and get up 
at 5:30 in the morning and get the children to the day care center, 
get off the Metro, find the feeder bus, get to the job, then it starts 
snowing — those real life, human stories, we have got to think about 
when we think about how we are going to address this. 

I do believe it is possible. I think this is the year to do it. That 
ICET legislation is critical to this region and having that provision 
in it to allow us to provide some access to jobs. But other Federal 
agencies have programs, too — HHS, DOT and the like — bring those 
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together in some way and have them provide some innovative ways 
in which we can in this metropolitan area, working with the folks 
who are active in this, maybe leverage a little bit of that and do 
some very creative programs to assist, and it will be a model for 
the Nation. 

Ms. Norton. One final question for Dr. Parilla. You talked about 
students not choosing to major in computer science, and of course, 
there may be a lot of reasons for that. Some of it may be just the 
preparation that it may take. I would not hazard a guess. 

I would like to ask you a version of the question I asked about 
vocational education, because the tendency again is to play around 
the margins of these issues. You were kind in not regaling us with 
your funding needs, but you did mention several times along the 
way that there are funding implications. 

You, of course, provide an educational service to the mainstream 
person, the mainstream student that we are talking about in this 
country today, and you have talked very impressively about the 
kinds of institutional capabilities you have built in order to accom- 
modate the need for technology training. But I must say to you, 
even as I implied to the voc ed people, that I think you are in a 
losing game. You will never be able to keep up with the State of 
the art that is necessary. As these machines and this technology 
changes every year, people are going to have to learn it anew every 
year. As you said, finding people who know it and have kept up 
with it, much less who have the machinery — I just think it is such 
a losing game as we try to do so at a certain level, of course, of 
proficiency that you want to keep up. And I am wondering whether 
you or anyone in Maryland have considered a version of work- 
study — we, of course, use work-study for other purposes — but a ver- 
sion of work-study as a way to circumvent this state-of-the-art 
problem that I believe is inherent perhaps for the foreseeable fu- 
ture in the technology field as you train people, so that you wold 
still be relevant, because you would still be training people to a cer- 
tain level of proficiency, you would certainly be training them in 
critical skills. But when it came to whether or not Montgomery 
Community College could say I am preparing you for those — I do 
not even remember the names of these high-tech things — we can in 
fact say we are doing so, because we have a relationship with the 
employers who in fact have them, rather than that we ourselves 
are somehow trying to incorporate this expensive new technology 
every year and buy it out of taxpayer funds. 

Mr. Parilla. I think there are two responses that I would like 
to make, Congresswoman Norton. One is that I believe that in 
many of the technology areas that I mentioned, the businesses are 
demanding that their workers have the skills. It is not a matter of 
choice, it seems to me. When they are talking about people who 
know, as I mentioned, JAVA or UNEX or C-Plus or Oracle 
Database, they want them to have it, and 

Ms. Norton. Dr. Parilla, I am quite aware of that. I am trying 
now to push us beyond where they are and to say, given the fact 
that at least I hypothesize that you will not be able to keep up with 
the level of skills they need, is it possible to think about another 
paradigm which in fact gets this term, “public-private partnership,” 
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which was thrown around in the last panel, so that it means some- 
thing? 

It may involve some monev from the State, but would it begin 
to involved as much money from the State as it would for you to 
buy the stuff every year? 

Mr. Parilla. I do think that when we have demonstrated that 
we are willing to use that equipment to train current employees for 
those businesses, that they are more than willing to help buy the 
equipment. So it is not always with public funds. 

We equipped our Germantown building substantially with equip- 
ment from companies 

Ms. Norton. But that, too, is not what I am getting at. I am real- 
ly going to press you on this. I do not even want the State to go 
begging to sav, Buy us new equipment every year. I am trying to 
short-circuit that to say you have got to buy it every year because 
you are in business. Can we strike up a partnership with somebody 
who has to buy it every year, so that we can feed off of that, rather 
than ask them for some money to buy it or ask the taxpayer for 
some money to buy it. 

Again, perhaps what I hypothesize is entirely wrong. It may be 
that the State of the art is going to slow down, and you are not 
going to need this. As I see it now, it is pitiful that the equipment 
goes out so quickly, and the needs of business seem to escalate to 
rapidly. 

Mr. Parilla. I think there are opportunities to use facilities and 
equipment that business provides, but most often, my experience is 
the businesses are very proprietaiy, they carry their i.d.’s that trig- 
ger electronic entrances and so forth, and other than their own em- 
ployees, it is almost impossible for us to bring nonemployed stu- 
dents into their work setting and train them for whatever their 
business proprietary security issues are. 

So I do not think it is conceptually impossible, but from every- 
thing that I have done and seen in the last few years, practically, 
it seems to be very difficult to say that we will provide a general 
background, and the businesses will do the more specific training. 
We do do some of that in things like coop programs and so forth, 
where students are placed in jobs, but I think businesses do not 
necessarily expect to get a lot of productivity out of students in 
coop kinds of experiences. I think they see that as a responsibility. 

I am not saying they do not get some work out of them, but I think 
it is kind of a training responsibility. 

I think that what you are referring to, Congresswoman, is some- 
thing that I have for a long time said is a good model to follow, 
and that is the allied health model where, in my institution, we 
have a number of health programs — nursing, physical therapy as- 
sisting, and on and on — and an integral part of the training pro- 
gram is the clinical experience — that is, the site and the equipment 
and the patients are provided by the clinic — and under very careful 
supervision, the students learn those practical skills. I think that 
that is the model, if I might suggest, that you are suggesting. 

I would love to see that happen because there is probably no clos- 
er partnership between the employing sector and the educating sec- 
tor and the student than in the allied health model, and if we could 
somehow get all of the other businesses to follow that particular 
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model, I think we would be moving in the direction that you are 
suggesting. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you for very helpful questions, and thank 
you all for enlightening us. I deeply appreciate the work you have 
put into it. 

I would just like to end with one comment on some of the dif- 
ficulties of trying to find ways to share resources in the area of 
human resources. I would just point out as far as the thing that 
has been shall we sav, less than enthusiastically received from 
Senator Warner, that basically, what we would be doing — in fact, 
the original version I had in was that if I could get Uncle Sam to 
pick up the cost of the $2 billion for the infrastructure, I would 
take all the money which would come from a nonresident tax and 
share it among the areas to jointly assist us in improving our 
workforces. I got shut down on trying to get Uncle Sam to pay for 
it last time. I almost got a billion dollars, but it was defeated on 
a very, very narrow vote, and I could not even get $50 million out 
of them finally. 

But I am going to keep working on that aspect, and I am going 
to do everything I can. I do not care where it comes from, but we 
have got to fix these schools. We will be talking more about that 
tomorrow, but I am adamant on, one, getting a stronger, closer re- 
lationship of coordination in the region, which we are here today, 
and two, making sure that DC. is not left hanging out there with 
the worst school infrastructure in the country. 

Thank you all for very helpful testimony. Thank you for your 
participation, we will see some of you out there tomorrow. 

[Whereupon, at 1:02 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[The appendix follows.] 



APPENDIX 

Prepared Statement of Cliff Kendall 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Cliff Kendall. I am the Chair of the 
Greater Washington Board of Trade and Chair of the Board of Computer Data Sys- 
tems, Inc. I appear before you today on behalf of the Greater Washington Board of 
Trade, an organization speaking out for over 1,000 businesses and professional orga- 
nizations in the Greater Washington region. 

We greatly appreciate your leadership in holding these hearings to examine the 
importance of regionalism and the need for regional approaches to issues facing the 
National Capital Region. The business community in this region wholeheartedly en- 
dorses your efforts since many businesses currently operate across jurisdictional 
lines and would be able to operate more efficiently without having to adhere to so 
many sets of regulations. The Board of Trade has participated in countless initia- 
tives that cross 

political jurisdictional lines and help all of our businesses prosper. As an organiza- 
tion, our members are committed to developing regional approaches and solutions 
to the issues that face us in this diverse region. 

LANDSCAPE & CHALLENGES 

We consider this region a single regional economy, despite encompassing signifi- 
cant parts of two states and a unique entity created to house our federal govern- 
ment. While this region faces many impediments to achieving regional consensus, 
we have made progress and look forwara to future cooperation among the many po- 
litical jurisdictions that make up the National Capital Region. Several Board of 
Trade initiatives which I will describe later in my testimony have proven Statement 
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of ClifT Kendall that collaboration among the jurisdictions and the private sector is 
possible to achieve a specific objective. 

A quick review of the region's diverse political makeup shows us just how chal- 
lenging a task our political leaders face in seeking regional consensus. The Greater 
Washington metropolitan area is governed by state legislatures in Annapolis and 
Richmond, the government of the District of Columbia and the Control Board, the 
federal government, and 18 local jurisdictions represented by the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments, all within 4,000 square miles. 

While this region includes so many distinct and separate political jurisdictions, 
from the business community’s perspective, it can only be viewed as one large eco- 
nomic unit. We call it the State of Potomac. The State of Potomac helps visualize 
the size, population and economic strength of this region. Its northern border is 
Frederick County and its southern border includes Stafford, Charles and Calvert 
Counties. Loudoun and Prince William Counties form the western boundary. Mont- 

S jmery, Pnnce Geoige’s, Fairfax, Arlington and Alexandria Counties and the 
istrict complete the State of Potomac. 

With its attributes of 4.5 million residents, employment of over 2.4 million and 
gross regional product of $159 billion, the State of Potomac would rank as an eco- 
nomic power house in comparison with other states. The State of Potomac would 
rank 23rd in population, first in median income, sixth in total federal spending, first 
in per capita federal spending, 14th in gross state economic product ana first in pop- 
ulation with college degrees in comparison with the rest of the United States. And 
we are very much an inter-connected region. Commuting patterns from the 1990 
Census show that Va of the region’s workers live in one state and work in another. 
In fact — in 1990 — there were more interstate commuters in the Greater Washington 
region than in the New York— New Jersey — Connecticut metropolitan region. We 
also know that the region’s economy is interconnected. Some research done last year 
by George Mason University indicated that for every dollar of enhancement to the 
District’s economy, the suburban economies are enhanced by $1.50. 

The State of Potomac historically has been known as tne center of the Federal 
government — and which remains important to the regional economy. But the re- 
gion’s growth in employment is now private sector growth. The State of Potomac has 
a large concentration of technology and information services corporation head- 
quarters; is home to a major biotech and healthcare presence due to tne federal labs, 
and public research facilities, the large number oi biotech companies with head- 

? uarters here and the strong university medical presence. In addition, the State of 
'otomac is international in flavor — home to 170 Embassies, major international fi- 
nancial organizations such as the World Bank, and headquarters of 700 foreign 
owned firms. 

PLAN OF ACTION 

The Board of Trade has been a leader in promoting regional approaches. Since 
1991, business and political leaders from the Greater Washington metropolitan area 
have convened under the auspices of the Board of Trade to develop regional State- 
ment of ClifT Kendall approaches to resolving regional issues. In March of 1991, 
more than 250 persons participated in our first regional economic summit. The sum- 
mit included the Governors of Virginia and Maryland, the Mayor of Washington, 
Congressional leaders and members of the private sector. Its purpose was to develop 
a collective understanding of the region’s economic condition and promote the con- 
cept of regional cooperation as a strategy for making this region more competitive 
in a global economy. 

Recognizing the need to address regional issues and challenges on a regular basis, 
a representative group of 50 to 75 of the region’s leaders met again in May 1992 
for a two-day retreat to think strategically about the region’s future — and to articu- 
late a vision for that future. Participants concluded that new efforts were needed 
to improve regional governance and cooperation; that the future health of the region 
and the city are linked and must be solved before the region can become a world 
class metropolis, and that a regional approach to regional marketing and strategic 
development were needed to maintain and enhance economic competitiveness, 
growth and equity. 

These regional meetings became what we now know as The Potomac Conference — 
a process aimed at bringing together regional leaders and gaining consensus on ap- 
proaches to dealing with the challenges of the Washington metropolitan region. This 
effort to convene the region’s leadership to think about the future of the Greater 
Washington region as a single regional economy also became the catalyst for many 
of the Board of Trade’s initiatives. The Conference’s early work resulted Statement 
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of Cliff Kendall in the formation of The Greater Washington Initiative, a 5-year $10 
million effort funded by both the public and private sector to market the region. 

Subsequent conferences have focused on the importance of the City of Washington 
to the region, the key role of the federal government and how we respond as a re- 
gion to federal down sizing and restructuring. This past year, The Potomac Con- 
ference addressed the region’s transportation crisis and the need for greater coordi- 
nation of regional transportation decision-making. As a result of those discussions, 
regional leaders will debate possibilities for regional transportation mechanisms at 
the 1998 Potomac Conference. 

REGIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

Major political decisions impacting the region often must have the approval of all 
four legislative bodies. In a competitive environment and without the ability to 
share in the expansion of the tax base, regional decision-making has been limited 
to a few examples. Success at overcoming political barriers has been attained with 
significant federal leadership, a substantial federal contribution or to deal with an 
impending crisis. Most recently, the approaching crisis over the deterioration of the 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge has put our region to the test. The need to replace the 
bridge has forced area governments to work together to reach an agreement and jom 
together to seek federal funds. 

One success story has been Metrorail. This successful partnership began with a 
1958-69 Congressional panel, named after Sen. Bible of Nevada, that led to the cre- 
ation of a federal agency, the National Capital Transit Agency, to plan the transit 
Statement of Cliff Kendall system for the region. This federal leadership and in- 
volvement is responsible for the regional cooperation that Metro has achieved. In 
an unprecedented way, the region has joined together to build and operate the 
Metro rail and bus system as a regional entity. While sustained federal leadership 
and mcyor financial investment was the agent that brought the diverse governments 
together, Metro serves as an example of the possibilities and potential for a regional 
partnership. On a regular basis, the jurisdictions in this region and the federal gov- 
ernment join together to make decisions that have an enormous impact on transpor- 
tation and economic development in the National Capital Region. 

However, as the Metro system is aging, the region has not come up with a way 
to protect its investment. Metro’s capital investment and rehabilitation program, 
witn an estimated annual shortfall of $130 million, does not have a dedicated source 
of revenue, something most other transit systems have in place. 

Formation of the Metropolitan Washington Airport Authority has brought the re- 
gion together to modernize and expand Dulles & National airports. As with Metro, 
federal leadership helped bring the region together for its mutual benefit. The new 
terminal and improvements at National and Dulles Airports could not have come 
about without the work of MWAA, a regional body created by Congress. 

In recent years, the region has come together with agreements on water supply 
and distribution* sewage treatment & solid waste disposal. To meet federal require- 
ments under the Clean Air Act, the states of Maryland and Virginia, and the City 
of Washington have designated a Washington area clean air committee that State- 
ment of Cliff Kendall monitors, plans, and coordinates regional efforts to improve 
air quali^v in this region. The responsibility for implementing air quality plans, 
however, is up to each individual governments. 

OUTLOOK 

Unfortunately, political jurisdictions in our region seems only to be able to work 
together in the face of an immediate crisis or when federal funding is at stake, and 
only when the federal government has taken a leadership role. Major issues such 
as solving our transportation crises — recently identified as second only to Los 
Angeles in congestion and first in the nation in delays, have not been sufficient as 
yet to bring the region together to devise a solution. A response to transportation 
solutions across jurisdictional lines is only one of the areas we see as crying out for 
a regional response. Potential areas of collaboration in the National Capital Region 
include sharea resources to enhance educational opportunities across jurisdictional 
boundaries, development of a skilled workforce to meet the growing demands of our 
technology-based economy, a joint response on public safety, a strategy for taking 
advantage of the increasing ethnic diversity of this region, a shared vision and im- 
plementation of a regional economic development initiative and an effort to achieve 
improved forms of regional governance. . ‘ . 

Jurisdictional boundaries play only a small part in the decisions businesses make 
in the Greater Washington area, while our economic fate rests on the health of the 
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region as a whole. The leadership and continued involvement of the federal govern- 
ment have contributed substantially to many of our regional successes — efforts to 
establish and fund Metro, establish the Metropolitan Washington Airports Authority 
and now to finance rebuilding of the Woodrow Wilson Bridge. The business commu- 
nity is committed to achieving greater regional cooperation and developing a joint 
strategic vision for the National Capital Region. We look forward to working with 
the Committee on ways to bring this region together. 

Prepared Statement of William M. Freeman 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. My name is 
William M. Freeman, and I am the President and CEO of Bell Atlantic Washington, 
DC., Inc. Thank you for convening these hearings to discuss meaningful workforce 
preparation practices and desired outcomes for the District of Columbia. Today I 
will give you a brief description of an excellent program with which Bell Atlantic 
has been closely involved: Capital Commitment, Inc. I will also discuss the 
workforce preparation work being done by DC Agenda. I am co-chair of the economic 
development committee of DC Agenda and the chair of the workforce preparation 
subcommittee. 

Capital Commitment is a telecommunications technical school located in south- 
east Washington, DC. It is a nonprofit organization established in June 1991 for the 
purpose of training unemployed and underemployed individuals in Washington, DC. 
and the surrounding metropolitan area to qualify for jobs in the dynamic growth in- 
dustry of telecommunications. It is my understanding that Capital Commitment's 
founders Ernest and LaVeme Boykin will be testifying on January 15. Therefore, 
I will not speak in great detail about the Capital Commitment program and its ac- 
complishments. Their vision, dedication and personal sacrifice has earned these two 
wonderful people the privilege of appearing tefore this committee and they are the 
best ones to tell the story. I would like to Tocus on Bell Atlantic’s involvement with 
Capital Commitment, how we have partnered to achieve success and what lessons 
have been learned with respect to workforce preparation. 

Bell Atlantic became involved with Capital Commitment in 1994. Capital Commit- 
ment’s mission is to be the best at facilitating telecommunications opportunities 
through education and to serve as a model for industry driven job training and per- 
sonal development programs. These goals were consistent with Bell Atlantic’s own 
business plans and consistent with our charitable giving plans. There are three crit- 
ical ways in which Capital Commitment could be helped to achieve its goals: finan- 
cial support, strategic managerial assistance and providing jobs for its graduates. 
I am proud to tell you that Bell Atlantic has been a partner to Capital Commitment 
in all three ways. 

We began by providing financial support through outright grants as well as spon- 
sorship of events to raise funds for the training program. It became clear in rel- 
atively short order that our business needs in the competitive local exchange market 
could be well served by expanding our partnership witn Capital Commitment. When 
we were offered a position on the board of directors, we accepted. In fact the current 
chairman of the board of Capital Commitment is a Bell Atlantic executive, Brad 
Boehmler, who was formerly the General Manager — Operations for Bell Atlantic — 
Washington, DC., Inc. Bell Atlantic’s board involvement was directly responsible for 
the expansion of Capital Commitment’s training curriculum to include a Bell Atlan- 
tic sponsored residential telephone installation training module. Bell Atlantic and 
the other corporate supporters of Capital Commitment have worked cooperatively 
to try and ensure that the training curriculum designs, the technical expertise and 
the funding are all aligned on our expectations of the current and future tele- 
communications job markets. 

I would like to briefly describe a Bell Atlantic work project and the opportunities 
created for Capital Commitment participants. We are the prime contractor for the 
Department ol the Army’s “TEMPO” contract. As a task under that contract we 
have been involved with the Army in developing the telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture for the Pentagon Renovation Work which includes rewiring the entire facility. 
There are 18 subcontractors supporting Bell Atlantic who are hiring Capital Com- 
mitment graduates/students into their workforces. Capital Commitment has effec- 
tively created a reservoir of talent for these smaller businesses. 

Bell Atlantic is very pleased to be working in partnership with Capital Commit- 
ment in this positively focused effort. Building bridges between segments of the 
community ana the private sector and developing partnerships such that opportuni- 
ties in the telecommunications industry are available to all of the unemployed and 
the underemployed is very good business. Our need for skilled technicians in the 
growing market demands that all potential sources of skilled labor be leveraged 
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against the problem. Capital Commitment is a true model of welfare to work in its 
broadest sense and should be supported through a combination of public and private 
initiatives. 

Now, let me turn to the work of DC Agenda. As you may know, DC Agenda is 
a non-profit organization located here in the Nation's Capital, which has as its mis- 
sion to mobilize a cross-section of leaders to solve pressing issues by providing infor- 
mation, technical assistance and resources to improve the governance and quality 
of life in our city. More than a year ago, leaders from the business community, 
health, higher education, finance, and community groups, along with leaders from 
both the Executive and Legislative branches of local government, met intensively to 
develop consensus around a number of issues that would bring needed economic vi- 
tality into the city. That group, which I co-chair with Dana Stebbins, a locally and 
nationally recognized attorney, gave — and continues to give — significant attention to 
the challenges of workforce preparation. 

Our work is shaped by two Dasic principles: first, we recognize that there is an 
inextricable link between the District of Columbia and the region — and that mean- 
ingful, long-lasting solutions to the problems related to workforce preparation will 
not be found solely within the boundaries of the city. Indeed, while the District may 
have a disproportionately higher percentage of residents who are unemployed and 
underemployed, the opportunities for gainful employment and skills training are, in 
fact, found throughout the region — not just in the city itself. The second basic prin- 
ciple is that in this area, there are very skilled suppliers and providers of workforce 
preparation training, focusing their attention on adequately preparing individuals 
lor jobs in the growth industries of the city and the region: high technology, hospi- 
tality, health care, communications, finance, and the like. 

Our analysis has led to several clear conclusions: First, most employers do not 
provide basic skills training. Unlike years past, today's employers want people who 
already have basic job skills and life skills that would make them “ready to work”. 
Employers are prepared to provide additional training to those individuals — but 
those individuals must come to the workplace with a set of skills that would allow 
them to have a reasonable chance of being successful. This is especially true for the 
medium sized and smaller businesses that dominate the Washington region's pri- 
vate sector economy. Yet it is also clear that employers are interested in identifying 
the basic skills needed for their jobs, and providing that information to those who 
are in the business of training. And, most importantly, employers who find well- 
trained applicants are ready to hire them. The shortage of well -trained “ready to 
work” inaividuals will, no doubt, be discussed in this hearing — and it certainly has 
been covered in the media. 

The second conclusion which we have come to is that the role of District govern- 
ment in the workforce preparation process should be limited and focused. Govern- 
ment should not be the soup-to-nuts provider of training and services. Rather it 
should screen individuals to determine their qualifications for particular training 
programs, identifying which job skills and/or life skills enhancements are needed, 
based on employer requirements. Local government also should act as the coordina- 
tor for training organizations, bringing together the various non-profit and for-profit 
entities that provide training and support. And, perhaps most importantly, local 
government should enter into agreements with those private sector employers who 
are willing to employ individuals who have successfully completed the training pro- 
grams. This last point is particularly significant. If workforce preparation is going 
to work in this city, the private sector must be assured that government acknowl- 
edges and agrees to providing a quality “product”, if you will, in the form of a well- 
prepared, well-trained individual who is ready to take his or her place in the 
workforce . Such an agreement would go a long way to ensuring that government 
maintains oversight over workforce preparation, while not serving as a direct service 
provider. 

We believe that this model — engaging the private sector in identifying its skills 
needs for various entry level positions, and in employing well-trained individuals; 
having government play a screening, oversight and coordinator role; and, placing 
primary responsibility for training in the hands of non-profit and for-profit service 
providers — is one which holds great promise for the city. It would provide an em- 
ployer with a reasonable assurance that the individuals trained locally achieved the 
requirements needed to be successful on the job. 

It is clear that this city must change the way it does business in this area. The 
pressures for quality job training, particularly in light of the timetable for pre- 
viously unemployed individuals to find employment, coupled with the number of 
people currently looking for work has exacerbated the workforce training dilemma. 
In this instance, change does not mean doing more. If nothing else, the financial 
limitations of District Government clearly preclude the city from increasing and ex- 
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ponding its role in workforce preparation. With this model, there could be fewer gov- 
ernment staff involved in the process — with government performing the classic and 
very necessary regulatory oversight quality assurance function. And government 
would be better able to avail itself of the tools of the “new millennium”: quality proc- 
esses and newest training methods — computer based and otherwise — targeted to the 
key industries throughout the region which are identified as having employment op- 
portunities. 

DC Agenda will continue its focus on workforce preparation, and will transmit a 
position paper to the District Government and the Financial Authority by the end 
of the 1st quarter of this year. We envision recommending policies, structures and 
processes for achieving an effective workforce training system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We believe time is of the essence — and that without a meaningful approach 
and a significant change in strategy, those most in need will continue to lose out — 
and the private sector will move away from the region. 

Thank you. 



Prepared Statement of Greg Farmer 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee. My name is Greg Farmer, and I am 
Vice President for Government Affairs and International Trade lor Nortel (Northern 
Telecom). It gives me great pleasure to be with you this morning to discuss some 
of the things Nortel is doing in the Washington, DC. area to help prepare inner city 
youth for a fruitful life beyond high school, whether it be college or acquiring a spe- 
cial skill set. 

Bell Atlantic is a household word and all of you are certainly familiar with it. You 
might not be as well acquainted with Nortel (even though — and I hesitate to say 
this in case you had a telephone problem this morning — the Senate does have our 
telephone switch). Nortel is the leading global supplier of fully digital network solu- 
tions and services. We design, build and integrate digital networks that commu- 
nicate voice, data, image and video for customers in tne information, communica- 
tions, entertainment, education, government and commerce markets. Our customers 
are local and long distance telecommunications companies, cellular mobile telephone 
and personal communications services providers, businesses, universities, govern- 
ments, cable television companies, competitive local access providers, Internet serv- 
ices providers and other network operators around the world. We operate in 150 
countries around the globe. We are largest in the U.S. where we are based in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee and have major state-of-the-art centers — including research and de- 
velopment, manufacturing, semiconductor and software-engineering facilities — in 
nine other states. And we nave sales and services offices in every state of the union. 
We count Bell Atlantic as a good customer and I am pleased to be on the panel 
today with Mr. Freeman. 

As with other telecommunications companies, education and workforce develop- 
ment is an essential part of Nortel's overall business strategy. It really has to be. 
Our industry requires highly skilled workers at even the most basic entry level posi- 
tions. We are constantly looking for opportunities to work with organizations that 
provide training and enhance our worklorce. Capital Commitment was a real find. 

When LaVerne and Ernest Boykin set out to establish Capital Commitment in 
1991, their vision to train inner city, underprivileged youth in telecommunications 
and life skills and to facilitate job opportunities lor them resonated well with our 
corporate goals. Since that time, Nortel has been actively involved with Capital 
Commitment. We have observed a dramatic increase in employment opportunities 
for the unemployed, under-employed, at risk youth and single parents from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As a result, we have also observed a significant shift of money 
from public assistance to taxable income. 

In those early days, we worked with the Capital Commitment management team, 
to identify factors critical for their success and discovered their needs went far be- 
yond financial support. 

Nortel's support of Capital Commitment since its inception includes: 

• Providing well over $1 million in funding, equipment and personnel resources 
(switches, computers and state-of-the-art office equipment as well as technical ex- 
pertise, training materials); 

Providing management advice and coaching; 

« Taking the lead in turning Capital Commitment into an industry sponsored or- 
ganization; 

• Establishing a fundraising golf tournament; 

• Working to replicate Capital Commitment in California & Texas; 

• Active membership on Capital Commitment's Board by Stuart Mapes, Nortel's 
National Director of Minority and Women Business Program. 
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In addition, I am pleased to announce today that Nortel is donating and installing 
a new Nortel Central Office Switch to be used for advanced training. Installation 
is currently underway at Capital Commitment. 

We have also worked with Bell Atlantic and other private companies to expand 
corporate funding of the program. I might add here that one of the most telling suc- 
cesses of this program is the fact that Nortel and other corporate sponsors of Capital 
Commitment have been diligent in working cooperatively. We work with our cus- 
tomers, such as Bell Atlantic, MCI and Spnnt, but also with our competitors, such 
as Lucent and Seimens, in promoting this program. There is something in it for 
each of us. Not only does it make us sleep a little easier at night to know that we 
are being good corporate citizens and helping disadvantaged youth become a part 
of this dynamic industry, but also, in a cold business sense, we are receiving great 
benefit. . . e 

Nortel and the telecommunications industry in general are in constant need ol 
highly qualified technical employees. Capital Commitment graduates students who 
are highly trained in these skills. We have hired over 100 Capital Commitment 
graduates who have proven to be well trained, competent and reliable employees. 
As a matter of fact, Capital Commitment graduates have a 90+ percent placement 
rate and an impressive 80+ percent retention rate! This welfare -to -work program 
really works. 

There is another aspect to this program which is missing from other traditional 
welfare-to-work programs. The Boykins teach their students critical life skills and 
stress to their students the importance of “paying back” their communities. Many 
of their graduates return to Capital Commitment to help instruct students, or pay 
back their communities by being role models for others. So the legacy of Capital 
Commitment lives on in their graduates and provides long term benefits to the com- 
munity. . _ , 

I am committed to spreading the word about Capital Commitment. I have person- 
ally taken Administration officials through the program. I have found that a tour 
of Capital Commitment makes believers out of all who go there. My goal is to find 
sources of federal, state and local funding to help this incredible program expand. 

I would encourage each of you to take time from your very busy schedules to visit 
Capital Commitment, which is located a few short miles from here. There is nothing 
any of us can say to you today that will have the impact a personal visit will have. 
It will, I know, be time well spent. 

We at Nortel believe very strongly that Capital Commitment is an important and 
solid example of how business can work within the community to provide increased 
opportunity for movement from welfare-to-work in highly paid, career oriented jobs 
in a high growth industry. The need for skilled technicians to enter this industry 
is growing rapidly so it is incumbent upon us to accelerate efforts to assure contin- 
ued progress for this important program. Capital Commitment provides opportuni- 
ties fbr our most disadvantaged citizens to become productive, well paid workers in 
this dynamic industry. 

Having said all of this, there is trouble in paradise. We at Nortel believe that cor- 
porate-community partnerships are the key to educating and gainfully employing a 
greater number of high skilled workers. However, there is a third critically impor- 
tant partner needed m these job training programs if they are to be successful: the 

government. . . , . 

I worry that Capital Commitment might not be able to continue because it is lack- 
ing financial support of any kind by the government. 

It is the government's role to encourage programs which take people who are on 
welfare and turn them into gainfully employed, responsible citizens who pay taxes 
and otherwise contribute to their community. This is what Capital Commitment 
does so well. And the corporate community by all accounts has been extremely gen- 
erous with financial and other resources to help them achieve this goal. The cor- 
porate community benefits from the program; we strongly support the program. And 
while the Government also has much to gain from these efforts, there has been little 
effort by the government to encourage this activity. 

Capital Commitment is a victim of its own success. Ernest and LaVeme Boykin 
triumphed in setting up a high quality welfare-to-work program that actually works. 
It takes people off of welfare ana helps them get jobs in a growing industry. 

Capital Commitment is a public-private partnership without the public. The gov- 
ernment has simply not done its part in encouraging this most successful program. 

In my previous two stints at public service, I learned first-hand the benefits of 
converting traditional governmental functions into public-private partnership. 

As Florida's Commerce Secretary I converted several functions within the depart- 
ment to public- private partnerships, including film and motion picture promotion, 
sports promotion and tourism promotion. Finally the economic development function 
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was converted to a public- private partnership, completely eliminating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce for Travel and Tourism, I convened the first 
ever White House Conference on Tourism charged with planning strategy for the 
industry for the next five years. The number one recommendation was that the 
agency be converted to a public-private partnership. 

Tlie reason is that a rmblic-private partnership leverages resources in the most 
positive way possible. It achieves the public purpose tne government wants to 
achieve; it brings the discipline of business to the operation; it provides accountabil- 
ity; it is cost effective by nature because business simply will not be a part of some- 
thing which is not effective. Histoiy shows public-private partnerships are almost 
always more effective in terms of achievement and cost than government working 
alone. 

As an aside, you may all be aware that there is an effort underway in DC to re- 
vive a plan endorsed by the White House to create a National Capital Revitalization 
Corporation, a separate legal entity that would oversee development activities in 
struggling commercial areas across the city. The corporation, a public-private part- 
nership, would be charged with drafting a strategic economic development plan for 
the city and would have the power to acquire property, issue bonds and conduct 
other activities which would ensure economic growth happens. 

I endorse this plan because 1 believe there is no where else in this country that 
needs a public-pnvate effort to revitalize the economy more than the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

.Capital Commitment would fit well into this new economic plan. But what we 
have with Capitol Commitment now is a public -private partnership in which the 
public has not been present. The results have a tremendous public return. Over 600 
former welfare recipients now earning high wages, paying taxes and contributing to 
the economic development of their communities. A proven success record. Yet there 
has been precious little government investment and apparently no realization of the 
value this program has in achieving a critical government goal. 

Before 1 conclude, let me briefly tell you about some of our other efforts to be help- 
ful in DC. 

Nortel recognizes that computer-based learning is crucial in preparing our stu- 
dents for the 21« Century. So, 18 months ago, we began a program to assist the 
DC school system. We began by providing computers to Burrville Elementary and 
Hine Junior High School. NorteV also provided tne expertise and training necessary 
to ensure the computers were operable and the teachers knew how to instruct the 
children. Access to the Internet was an essential ingredient. The computers were 
most successful at Burrville and Hine, well run.schoms with excellent teachers and 
children eager to learn. However, we soon learned that much more needed to be 
done. 

To respond to this need, we assembled a coalition of federal and city government 
officials and private corporations aimed at providing inner city DC schools with com- 
puters, software and Internet access. We met to discuss how, working together, we 
could provide on an ongoing basis, computers, access to the Internet, software and 
technical support to inner city schools. It soon became apparent, however, that there 
was no accounting system for tracking what the DC schools presently have or what 
they need. So we had to start from scratch. Before we could be truly helpful, we 
first needed to get a handle on what the DC school system already had, what was 
working and what was not and exactly what was needed. A more structured organi- 
zation was required. 

This led to the creation of Partners in Technology (PIT), a non-profit foundation 
established to foster technology-based public-private partnerships in the DC school 
system. I am pleased to serve as Chairman of the Board of PIT. 

The goal of PIT is to improve the quality of education in our local educational in- 
stitutions by increasing the level ana maximizing the impact of community invest- 
ments made by the private sector. We learned from experience that to be most effec- 
tive takes more than just donating equipment. 

PIT is funded by corporate charter members and is seeking matching funding for 
programs and operations from private, public and federal sources. 

Although in its infancy, PIT-in partnership with the District Branch of Tech 
Corps-has already initiated: 

• Researching and developing plans for an “acceptable” standard work station/ 
computer that will meet the overall education needs of the student. This includes 
working closely with the DC Public Schools in providing assistance and consultation 
on strategic planning and inventory management. For instance, PIT is in discus- 
sions with DC Tech Corps in looking at ways to develop effective technology training 
programs for the faculty. PIT unaerstands it cannot be effective unless we have 
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trained educators that can and want to teach students how to use the tools of tech- 
nology in order to enhance their education. 

• Establishing a pilot project which is being tested to allow schools to turn over 
obsolete computer equipment for a credit by a computer re manufacturer. This credit 
may be use a to purchase state-of-the-art equipment and comprehensive computer 
training for teachers. In addition, local non-profit re manufacturers have expressed 
an interest in working to provide repair training and intern opportunities for DC 
students in the schools and at their facilities. 

• Coordinating the establishment of a computer program within the DC public 
schools which will establish student clubs with faculty? 



adult supervision. 

These are just a few of the activities already undertaken by PIT. High on our list 
is to assist the DC Public Schools in compiling an accurate inventory of all com- 
puteiyphone equipment and systems. This will include an inventory of each schools 
human and corporate resources. This is a critical step in providing the necessary 
information for intelligent and effective planning. 

We plan to be more active as we develop ana believe we can become a highly ef- 
fective link for the DC public schools. We want to ensure that DC has the computer 
equipment they need and the teachers have the resources they need to ensure prop- 
er operation of the equipment, access to the super highway and training so DC stu- 
dents are assured of having a good, solid education which will prepare them for a 
good future. # , 

We have coupled our efforts with Capital Commitment and PIT. Capital Commit- 
ment has arranged office space for PIT in its facility, and we have provided comput- 
ers for both organizations to enhance their effectiveness. 

Again, thank you for allowing me to present to you this morning to discuss these 
two important programs, both of which could be easily transported to other parts 
of the country where there is also critical need. , 

We encourage other corporations to join us in ensuring that organizations like 
Capital Commitment and PIT are securely funded. And we would also encourage 
our policy makers to take a careful look at programs like these for government fund- 
ing. These are programs where a little bit of funding can go a very long way in en- 
hancing economic development to the betterment of all citizens. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 



Prepared Statement of Ruth R. Crone 

Good morning and thank you for permitting me to represent the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments at this important hearing today. I applaud the 
Chairman and the Committee for their leadership in seeking regional solutions to 
the challenges facing the Washington metropolitan area. The Council of Govern- 
ments, whicn celebrated its 40 th anniversary last year, has posted a long record of 
accomplishments by seeking consensus on tough public policy issues and working 
together as a region to improve the lives of area residents. 

Senators Warner and Mikulski, members of this Committee and along with the 
entire Washington area congressional delegation, also members of the Council of 
Governments, have been strong supporters of COG. We are indeed fortunate to have 
them as allies in the cause of regionalism. 

In preparing for this hearing, I noted that the Committee is comprised of Senators 
from 18 different states, large and small, from every corner of the nation. In almost 
all of these 18 states, communities have turned to regional councils, sometimes 
called metropolitan planning organizations, to address and resolve a wide-range of 
public policy challenges. 

The Washington metropolitan area is no different, and has for 40 years, looked 
to the Council of Governments to help meet our region’s highway and transit needs, 
keep our air and water clean and safe, protect public health, and promote public 

I firmly believe that the same tool of regionalism that federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments have so often turned to for these and other tasks, also can be effectively 
used to address the subject of your hearing today — economic development and the 
special needs of workforce preparation and training. 

Why does a regional approach hold out hope for addressing the many economic 
development and workforce preparation challenges facing the Washington metropoli- 
tan area? I believe there are three fundamental reasons. 

First is the clear recognition that we all live and work in a single economic mar- 
ket. The political boundaries between and among the District, suburban Maryland 
and Northern Virginia all but disappear when you examine our region’s job market. 
Area workers routinely travel from the District to Alexandria, Prince George’s Coun- 
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ty to Montgomery County, Fairfax County to the District and every possible com- 
bination to access the ajmost 2.5 million jobs in our region today. 

Second, is the rwognition that at present and for the foreseeable future, the bulk 
of job growth will likely occur in the suburbs, and often in areas not easy accessed 
by public transportation. COG projects that the number of jobs in our region will 

S ow 43 percent between 1990 and 2020, with the greatest percentage increases in 
e outer suburbs of Virginia and Maryland, rising by more than 119 percent. Yet, 
the District of Columbia and many of our older, inner suburban communities have 
an untapped reservoir of .labor that has yet to fully share in our region’s prosperity. 

Lastly, is the recognition that to be successful— economic development and 
workforce preparation efforts must involve a wide-spectrum of federal, state and 
local governmental agencies, and the private sector and non-profit organizations. 
These partners in turn, must ensure that transportation, job training and referral, 
and social services that are provided to clients mesh in an effective and efficient 
manner. I can think of no public policy challenge better suited to a regional ap- 
proach. 

I believe that human capital is the key to our region’s economic development. But 
the single economic market, suburbanization of jobs, and diversity of partners found 
in the Washington metropolitan area call for new mechanisms and linkages to en- 
sure that our workers and young people in can fully share in our region’s prosperity. 

To this end, COG has . sought to engage our region, its elected officials, transpor- 
tation agencies, private industiy councils and human services agencies in a dialog 
on ways that we can work together to promote access to jobs for key, underserved 
populations in the District ana our region. 

COG does not seek to tell communities, local governments, transportation agen- 
cies, private industry councils, or social services agencies how they must respona to 
this challenge. Clearly, the “one size fits all approach” does not work well in this 
diverse and complex tivstate region. However, we believe that COG can and should 
play an important role in helping to establish a comprehensive and coordinated ap- 
proach to access to jobs that makes the most efficient use of scarce resources and 
promotes economic opportunity and growth. 

COG has found a wealth of promising economic development initiatives planned 
or underway that focus on providing improved job training and referral linkages 
often coupled with critical transportation services and social services, such as child 
care. Many of these local, state and private sector efforts have arisen as a result 
of new federal programs sponsored by HUD, DOT, the Labor Department and HHS, 
and the sweeping welfare reform legislation recently enacted by Congress. Each of 
these initiatives have as central goals enhanced economic development through im- 
proved access to jobs. 

We have lately described the access to jobs issue in a paradigm as three linked 
or overlapping circles transportation, workforce development, and human serv- 

ices. Each circle may also represent multiple partners or linkages, but if our access 
to jobs efforts are to be efficient and effective, transportation, workforce develop- 
ment, and human services must also inter-relate. I believe your hearings this week 
wiU serve as a catalyst for using the tool of regionalism to begin to comprehensively 
address the economic development needs of the Washington metropolitan area. 

Last summer, COG convened a small but enthusiastic group of transportation, 
workforce development and human services organizations to begin a dialog on how 
our region might better coordinate the various access to jobs initiatives underway 
or planned. 

Since that time we have met or spoken with representatives from the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, DC Agenda, United Planning Organization 
and a number of local and regional organizations that share our interest in this 
issue and seek to work together. 

Tomorrow, I will be briefing COG’s Board of Directors on our research and out- 
reach efforts, recommending that our organization, in partnership with other re- 
gional leaders in economic and workforce development, host a forum on this impor- 
tant issue. COG’s incoming Board chair, DC Council Member Charlene Drew Jarvis 
has expressed strong interest in advancing regional economic and workforce objec- 
tives. 

The purpose of this forum would be to clearly outline regional and local initiatives 
centered on economic development and access to jobs— and focusing on the overlap- 
ping areas of transportation, workforce development and human services. The out- 
come, we hope, would be a more formal agreement or mechanism enabling our re- 
gion to embrace shared goals on access to jobs and to put in place common action 
strategies. 

Without exception, representatives of each organization contacted to date have ex- 
pressed strong support for greater regional collaboration on this important topic and 
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recognize that our region, and our workforce, will be better prepared for the highly 
competitive job environment of the 21 #t centuir if we move with thoughtful dispatch. 

This Committee I believe can and should play a central role in strengthening the 
linkages between economic development policies and workforce preparation strate- 
gies.! can think of no better testing ground for these efforts than the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

Congress, which has on a bipartisan basis focused tremendous energy and re- 
sources on the challenges facing the District of Columbia, has the opportunity to 
turn to a tool you have successfully used in the past in addressing transportation 
and air quality issues — regionalism — to take on the economic development and 
workforce preparation needs of the District and the region as a whole. 

I urge tnis Committee to consider establishing a demonstration initiative in the 
Washington metropolitan area. If enacted, such an initiative would provide incen- 
tives to the diverse partners in our region to work together — sharing strategies and 
resources where appropriate — to promote economic development through expanded, 
enhanced, and coordinated workforce preparation. 

A regional approach to training and workforce preparation holds great promise, 
I believe for the entire Washington metropolitan area, which is home to a strong 
and growing high-technology job sector. Nearly half of the job growth anticipated 
by 2020 will be found in service industries such as engineering, computer ana data 
process, business services and medical research. Such an effort would likely be well- 
received by many private sector firms, which could more easily meet their labor 
force needs without having to negotiate diverse and perhaps conflicting program re- 
quirements that may be offered by the three states and numerous non-profit organi- 
zations in our region. 

Further, a demonstration program in the Washington metropolitan area would af- 
ford the federal government the opportunity to become a full and active partner in 
this effort. Separate programs now being sponsored by HUD, DOT, Labor and HHS 
to address welfare to work and workforce development needs could benefit from a 
better coordinated, unified approach, with the federal government providing the nec- 
essary oversight and stimulus for creative and cost-effective collaboration. 

The regional dimension to our economic market here in the Washington area, the 
suburbanization of jobs, and the diversity of partners in these efforts appear to call 
for a new, integrated, and regional approach. I am hopeful that following your three 
days of hearings, the Committee will also reach this conclusion and will turn in 
partnership to the Council of Governments to help put in place the mechanisms and 
strategies I have outlined this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. In addition to my remarks, I have 
submitted some additional information for the hearing record. I am available to re- 
spond to any questions from the Committee now or following the remarks of the 
other speakers. 
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Testimony of 
Ruth R. Crone 
Executive Director 

Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments 



Additional. Information 
for Hearing Record 



•Population and Employment Data (7/97) 
•Congressional Delegation Letter 
in Support of Bridges to Work (9/97) 
•Workforce Development/Potential 
COG Roles (10/97) 

•Letter to D.C Council Member Cropp 
on COG Activities/Rotes (12/97) 
•COG Information Brochure 



U,S. Senate 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
January 13, 1998 
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Population Trends in the District of 
Columbia and Suburbs 

Data for 1990-1995: Census, local government population estimates. 

Data for 2000: COG, Round 5.4 Cooperative Forecasts 



population trends 
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population growth by 5 year interval 
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Employment Trends in Suburbs and 
The District of Columbia 



Darn lor 1990-1995: Census, local government population estimates. 
Data for 2000 6c 2005: COG, Round 5.4 Cooperative Forecasts 



Employment Trends 
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Job Growth in 5 Year Intervals 

in thousands 
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Unemployment Rates in the Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. Region 



Jouice: MamiHMium Washington D C AREA LABOR SUMMARY, sviiich is publisited by (he D.C Department of 
Employment Services. Data is for March of each year except, 1995 where data is for April. Data is bused on the 
revised statistics for erch year except 1 997 , where only preliminary statistics were available 
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Comparison of poverty levels in 
District of Columbia and Suburbs 

euuice: 1 990 Census STF3 




District of Columbia Suburbs 
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Workforce Development Issues 
Potential COG Roles and Opportune 
October 14, 1997 




Overview 



Them has been increased attention to issues pertaining to workforce development and welfare to 
work in recent months. Programs generally seek to maximize labor force participation by 
disadvantaged populations, e.g. former and current welfare recipients, persons lacking 
transportation to emerging job centers, and persons needing to enhance their job skills. Programs 
seek to augment and/or subsidize transportation service for the target population, prov^e 
additio nal or enhanced job training and referral services, and limited support services. Programs 
also strive to create a long-term market for transportation expansion by focusing on reverse 
commuting, helping to ensure the long-term benefits of these demonstration efforts. Several 
federally-sponsored initiatives are underway, providing COG with an opportunity to increase its 



1) Assist state and local governments and private groups in identifying and sharing program 



2) Serve as a catalyst or convener for public and private agencies administering programs. 

3) Administer one or more programs. 

4) Plan and coordinate the implementation of programs sponsored or administered by other public 
and private agencies. 

Programs Underwav/Planned 

1) Access to Jobs - The U.S. Dept of Transportation anticipates providing grant funds to states 
and MPOs to provide transportation support and services to welfare to work clients. Originally 
envisioned as a multi-year. $100 million program, this effort now appears to be limited to several 
demonstration sites. Staff has attended several meetings hosted by the Maryland Dept of 
Transportation, which has been considering how best to use these funds in Maryland. The U.S. 
Department of Transportation may also call for a greater MPO role in planning and coordinating 
thes e type of initiatives as part of pending transportation legislation. 

2) Bridges to Work - The U.S. Dept, of Housing and Urban Development sought to expand the 
number of Bridges to Work demonstration sites. Bridges to Work is a demonstration grant 
proeram that provides funding to support transportation and other support semces such as job 
counseling and referral. Bridges to Work funding was not included in the FY 1998 appropriations 
legislation and the proposed expansion is in question. 



involvement in this program area. 



Potential COG Roles 
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3) UPQ/ Access to Work Initiative - The U.S. Dept, of Health and Human Services is expected to 
fund the United Planning Or ganizatio n to administer a limited access to work transportation 
project. As envisioned, UPO clients in the District would receive transportation, via le ased 
vehicles, to targeted hospitality industry jobs sites in the Dulles Airport area. This project is a 
demonstration effort not expected to exceed 24 months. 

4) Regional PIC Initiative • The U.S. Department of Labor has been to fund a 
demonstration project developed by a collaborative of PIGs to address the area’s high tech jobs 
shortage, primarily in Northern Virginia. Several key area Members of Congress supported this 
effort, which has brought PIGs together for a shared project. This effort would include the 
sharing ot job information and reduce service delivery area barriers io job and training seekers. 

COG Activities to Date 

COG has largely sought to gather information on federal regional and local efforts, focusing 
mostly on tne Bridges to Worx program. COG hosted an imuai meeting of potential key players, 
which served to alert players io COG’s interest in this issue. COG also obtained Board 
endorsement of its pursuit of a Bridges to Work application, should funding become available. 

As a result of COG’s efforts to date, other public and private agencies are increasingly looking to 
COG. if not to actually administer a program of this nature, perhaps to perform a coordinative 
rote. Such a rote is important because of the great potential for duplication of effort and the need 
to maximize program cost-effectiveness. Also, ail programs advanced to date are largely 
demonstration or short-term in nature and a long-term strategy that supports work force 
development and enhances transportation service is needed in the region. 
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The Honorable Jerry Lewis 
Chairman. Subcommittee on VA, HUD 
and Independent Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 
H-U3 The Capitol 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Lewis: 

As you begin work on the Conference Report on rhe Fiscal Year 1998 VA, HUD and 
Independent Agencies appropriations legislation, we would like to request your support tor 
providing funding for a Bridges to Work program in the National Capital Region. 

As you know. Bridges to Work is a multi-year demonstration program currently underway 
in five regions: Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Milwaukee and Sl Louis. The initiative connects 
inner-city residents with suburban employment opportunities through local partners who provide 
job placement, transportation and support services. Recognizing that more than rwo-third of all 
job growth is concentrated in the suburbs. Bridges to Work is a winning public-private 
partnership that benefits job seekers and employers and strengthens metropolitan communities as 
a whole. 

The program is funded and administered by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), and provides an opportunity to utilize proven, regional strategies to address 
the transportation, training and other service needs of Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
(TANF) recipients or job-ready, unemployed persons. Bridges to Work will also greatly 
complement and strengthen other federal, state and local government ami private sector efforts to 
promote economic opportunity through employment. Based on the positive experiences to dare, 
HUD initially sought S10 million in FY 1998 to expand the number of Bridges to Work 
demonstration regions. 

We believe that the National Capital Region will make an ideal site for Bridges to Work 
expansion and seek your support for a FY 1998 appropriation of $2 million to fund a Bridges to 
Work program in this region. - The regional scope of Bridges to Work, its reliance on pubEc- 
private partnerships, and focus on wider economic opportunity and empowerment through 
employment, make compelling arguments for FY 1998 funding for a Bridges to Work program in 
the National Capital Region. Bridges to Work will benefit From the strong partnerships already 
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underway in our region and the experience of COO, which is H#»dgn»r»rj u the Metropolitan 
Planning Organization for transportation planning. 

Thank you £or your consideration. 



S i ncerely , 





Represenmivc Frank 



Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton Representative Ttfomas Davis 
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Honorable Linda Cropp 

Chairman. Council of the District of Columbia 

One Judiciary Square. Room 704 

441 4° Street. N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20001 

Dear Chairman Cropp: 

1 was by Council Member Sharon Ambrose to forward to you information on the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments (COG) efforts to date in support ot a 
coordinated, regional initiative on access to jobs. Council Member Ambrose made this 
request following a meeting earlier today at the Capital Commitment job training program 
and believed that the December 2 meeting by District officials with President Clinton 
afforded an excellent opportunity to advance this important issue. 



The Washington metropolitan region, like many regions across the country, is tailing to 
fully utilize its urban labor force, hampering our economic development and leaving many 
area residents inadequately trained to become lull partners in our region s prosperity. This 
problem has fallen most heavily on the District, whose residents often lack access to 
rapidly growing jobs in Northern Virginia and Suburban Maryland. In addition, new 
federal welfare- to- work rules now require that Maryland. Virginia and the District of 
Columbia move thousands of welfare recipients to employment. Improved utilization of 
the region’s workforce and welfare- to -work goals will require that regional initiatives in 
the areas of work force development, transportation, and social services be closely 
coordinated to enhance their long-term ctlectiveness and success. 

Proposal to the Clinton Administration 

The Clinton Administration is requested to support a coordinated, regional initiative to 
enhance economic opportunity for District and suburban residents through improved 
access to jobs, modeled on the Administration's Bridges to Work program, currently 
funded by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). A 
Washington- area initiative would address workforce development, transportation and 
social service needs, enabling District and inner-suburban residents to access job 
opportunities in the outer- suburban areas of the region. A Washington- area initiative 
would also build on several current Administration initiatives, including the HUD Bridges 
:o Work program and the U.S. Department of Transportation's (DOT) efforts to promote 
Access to Jobs . COG stands ready to assist in convening all the relevant partners to bring 
this effort to fruition. 



777 North Capitol Street. N.E. Suite 300 Washington, D.C 20002-4239 
Teteohone (202) 962-3200 fax (202) 962*3201 TDD (202) 962-3213 internet http://www.mwcog.or8 
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faiiQoateipr a RcsiomM Init wire 

We all live and work in a single economic market The political boundaries between and among 
the District, suburban Maryland and Northern Virginia all but disappear when you examine our 
region's job market. Area workers routinely travel throughout the region to access almost 2.5 
million jobs,. Improved access and mobility will make our region s economy more efficient and 
will serve to fuel even greater job growth and prosperity. 

At present and for the foreseeable future, the bulk of job growth will likely occur in the suburbs, 
and orien in areas not easy accessed by public transportation. Yet. the District of Columbia and 
many of our older, inner suburban communities have an untapped reservoir of labor that has yet to 
fully share in our region’s prosperity. 

Helping to promote access to jobs involves not just transportation, but finding ways to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of our region’s job training and referral mechanisms, as well as 
ensuring that workers have access to child care, counseling, and other human services critical to 
maintaining and strengthening the links forged through improved transportation. 

COG’S Actions to Date 

COG has sought to engage our region, its elected officials, transportation agencies, private 
industry councils and human services agencies in a dialog on ways that we can work together to 
promote access to jobs lor key, underserved populations in the District and our region. 

COG was initially drawn to this issue through the HUD Bridges to Work program. Bridges to 
Work is a HUD-ftmded initiative currently operating in five metropolitan regions: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Denver, Milwaukee and St. Louis. In each ol these regions, federal and private sector 
funding support a demonstration reverse commuting effort that links transportation and provides 
for a counseling and job referral mechanism. Bridges targets center-city individuals who are 
largely job-ready, but who also lack transportation and information on job opportunities in 
outlying suburban communities not readily or conveniently served by public transportation. 

Bridges counselors and partner organizations fill the transportation and other gaps to literally put 
participants on the road to economic independence through employment 

The COG Board of Directors, at the urging of former City Administrator and then COG President 
Michael Rogers, supported our efforts in this area and directed staff to lay the ground work for 
more intensive involvement and leadership by COG, The region’s congressional delegation was 
very supportive of this effort and sought to have funding included in FY [998 appropriations 
legislation {see attached delegation letter). Despite the delegation’s support. Congress failed to 
include FY 1998 funding for 8ridges expansion. 

COG’s emerging view on this issue is that improved mobility and access to jobs is more than just 
a transportation issue, and that to be successful transportation needs must be linked with the 
equally challenging issues of workforce development and human services. The access to jobs 
issue may be viewed as three linked or overlapping circles — transportation, workforce 
development and human services. Each circle may also represent multiple linkages, but if 
to jobs efforts are to be efficient and effective, all dements must imer-relaie. 
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In July 1997. COG convened a small but enthusiastic group of transportation, workforce 
development and human services organizations to begin a dialog on how our region might better 
coordinate the various access to jobs initiatives underway or planned. 

Since that time we have met or spoken with representatives from key federal agencies such as 
HUD and DOT, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, DC Agenda, United 
Planning Organization and a number of local and regional organizations that share our interest in 
this issue and seek to work together. COG anticipates briefing our Board of Directors pernaps as 
early as January 1998 on this issue, and seeking their approval for COG to co-sponsor a major 
regional forum on access to jobs early in 1998. The purpose of this forum would be to clearly 
outline regional and local initiatives centered on access to jobs — and focusing on the overlapping 
areas of transportation, workforce development and human services. 

The outcome, we hope, would be a more formal agreement or mechanism enabling our region to 
embrace shared goals on access to jobs and to put in place common action strategies. Without 
exception, representatives of each organization contacted to date have expressed strong support 
for greater regional collaboration on this important topic and recognize that our region, and our 
workforce, will be better prepared for the highly competitive job environment of the 21* century. 
Clinton Administration support for a metropolitan access to jobs initiative in the Washington area 
would enable COG, the District, suburban governments and other private and not-for-profit 
organization partners to move swiftly to advance this ambitious agenda for action. 



cc: Hon. Charlene Drew Jarvis, COG Board Vice Chair 

Hon. Sharon Ambrose 

Susan Williams, Chair, Greater Washington Board of Trade 
John Green, President, D.C. Chamber of Commerce 

Attachment: Congressional delegation letter 



Sincerely, 




Ruthin Crone 
"Executive Director 
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Membership of tfrar Metropolitan 
Was hington Council of Governmen ts 



1 




Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments 



777 North Capitol Street. N.E. Suite 300 
Washington. DC 20002-4239 



Telephone: (202] 962-3200 

Fax: - (202)962-3201 

TDD: (202)962-3213 

Internet: http*i/wvKw.mwcog.org 
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Metropolitan 

^Washington 
CottnciF of 
4 ^ - - Governments 

~ Getting 
it done 
/ together 



Information Numbers 



COG information Center 
Commuter Connections: 
Foster Care Hopellne: .... 

Air Quality Hotline: 

Wednesday's Child: 

Washington Area 

Housing Partnership 



.(202) 962-3256 
. 1-800-7 45-81 DE 
. 1 -800-669-HOPE 
.(202) 962-3299 
.1-flOO-TO ADOPT ME 
.(202) 962-3242 
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one 

community 



T en cities seven counties, two states, 
and the District or Columbia. The 
Washington metro ooiitan area is 
made up of many adjoining and overlapping 
governments, each responsible for issues that 
profoundly affect the more than 4.000.000 



From the air you breathe to the 
data you need... 

— COC provides area residents with the daily Air 
Quality index, promotes recycling programs, and 
analyzes water quality trends. 



people who live here. Yet while governance 
may stop at boundary lines, issues often 
do not. They cross jurisdictions, demanding 
effective, collaborative efforts that draw upon 
all our strengths. 

Througn the Metropolitan wasnington Council 
of Governments (COG), our region s multiple 
jurisdictions are aoie to worn together as one 
community. 



• COG develops comprenensive. regional 
transportation plans through the Transportation 
Planning Board. 

- COG acts as me administrative arm of the 
Metropolitan Washington Air Quality Committee, 
developing strategies to reduce emissions that 
cause air pollution. 

• COG. aipart of its work to better the env ir o nm ent, 
has spearheaded efforts to restore the Potomac 
Rtverand Anacostia watershed. 



Founded in 1 957, COG gives member govern- 
ments and their leaders a forum for addressing 
issues that touch us all: transportation, environ- 
mental quality, emergency response, crime, 
traffic safety, child care, public health, and 
affordable housing, Together^and sometimes . 
with other groups that partner with COC — 
members are aoie to devetoo areawide pro- 
grams and approacnes chat resoive shared 
problems — and make . the entire region a better 
place to live. 



•* COG is a source of regional information, issue- 
oriented publications. Census Bureau and ocher 
demographic data, reports, maps, and doc: nents 
for use by local governments, the private sector, 
and individuals. 
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* Expert recnmcal training and consulting. 

• Staff support for local governments in tfteir 
efforts to Out Id and implement solutions to 
regional problems. 



For coc Members 

COG S members are the District of Columbia; 
me Virginia Counties of Arlington. Fairfax. Loudoun, 
and 0,, ince William, and the Cities of Alexandria, 

Fairfax, and Fails Church: ana me Maryland Counties of 
Frederic*. .Montgomery, ana Prince George's, ana me 
Cities of Bowie. College Par*. Frederic*. Gaithersburg. 
Greenoelt Rockville. ana Takoma Par*. 

Througn COC. local government memoers work in part- 
nership with state and federal government agencies to 
solve regional transportation, environmental, human 
services, and public safety problems. 



Through COG. members are able to explore ideas, 
share expertise, analyte issues, and identify opportuni- 
ties in a way they simply could not do on meioowm 



COC's full membership is represented by its Board of 
Directors, wmcn meets monthly to discuss issues and 
set policies. These policies are implemented through 
programs developed and administered by co mmi tt e es 
on wmch local officials and senior technical and pm- 



gram personnel serve. 

In addition to creating and implementing solutions 
for regional issues. COG also provides these regular 



services to members: 



•Advocacy for members at the local, state, and 
federal levels. - 

Financial savings for toca*governmems.^o_ ow __ 
COG'S. Cooperative Purchasing P rog r am * ae tr^-- 



Health Care Coalition. 




For the Public 

Every day, me people wno live in che 
Washington metropolitan area reap che benefits of 
COC's effectiveness — from aeaner air to safer streets— 
perhaps without even Knowing COC's name or its rote 
in getting the job done. Also available through COC 
am mom visible initiatives for the public's direct partici- 
pation or awareness. 
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Public information campaigns to notice... 

• COC's color-coded atr pollution warning system, 
alerting residents during summer monos of 
unneaithy air duality. 

• COC's campaigns for improved traffic Are. 
and overall puoiic safety. 

Services to take advantage of... 

• Free information and services for comm uters and 
employers on guaranteed rides home, ndesftarmg. 
puoiic transit, and teleworking provided by COC's 
Commuter Connections program. 

• Free information and training on foster care and 
adoption provided through COC's foster care 
hotline. *orksnops. and conferences. 

• COC's information Center. Ailed with facts and 
vital statistics on the Washington area, open 
weekdays, t -S p.m. 

■ Programs to cake part in... 

• Local volunteer ooportunities. organized by 
.COG c i tizen cask forces, including env ir o nm ental 

clean-up days. 

• Summer Quest a program mat helps area 
children improve their reading skills over the 
summer, offered jointly with area public libraries. 




Among COC's many affixations are: 

* Wednesday s Child, dev elo ped ana administered 
in partnership with N8C4 and the Freddie Mac 
Foundation, helps place foster children with 
speoa) needs into adoptive homes. 

* Washington Area Housing Partnership seeks 
to preserve and increase the region s supply 
of affordable housing. 

• cNDZONE Partners, formed in cooperation 
with the Baltimore Metropolitan Council, 
coordinates voluntary actions of business, 
gov er nm en t, and non-profit members to 
decrease ground-level ozone levels . 

and tmorove atr quality. 

• Metropolitan Washington Alternative Fuels 
Partnership bnngs together local govern- 
ments. businesses, and area utilities to 
promote the use of alternative fuets vemdes 
and help create me infrastructure needed to 
support them. 



For Community Minded 
Organizations 



At the heart of COG's effectiveness is its ability 
to bring together diverse &oups, reach consensus, and 
cake action. Acting as partner or consultant. COG 
collaborates with businesses, associations, technical 
organizations, and foundations in programs thac help 
each partner futfBI their community ob li gation s and 
^imorcwe the daily Owes of area citizens. 



When your communi ty leaders need solutions, and 
when they have solutions to snare, they aim to the 
Metropo li tan Wa shing ton Council of Governme nt s, 
serving the region for more man 40 years. 



The MetropoltoBr WaaMi^ton-Coundl of 
Governments is su pp orted by contributions 
from participating local governments, federal 
and sane grams and contracts, and grams 
and donations from foundations and the 
private sector. 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Robert Parilla 

Good morning, Chairman Jeffords and Committee members. Thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to talk to you about the importance of community colleges in 
the development of a skilled workforce. 

Workforce training is a topic of great interest nationally, within each state and 
local community, and most certainly to business and industry. 

Most of us here are already well aware of the need for skilled workers in this 
area. As cited recently in The Washington Post (Chandrasekaran, 11/30/97), indus- 
try groups estimate that 25,000 technology jobs are going unfilled in the Washing- 
ton area alone, a deficit that economists say is costing the region more than $1 bil- 
lion a year in lost wages. I hear first hand from many leading business people in 
Montgomery County of jobs that go unfilled because they simply cannot find the 
skilled workers. 

So what’s the solution? As noted in The Washington Post (Behr, 12/1/97), compa- 
nies can hire away each other's workers, resign themselves to the worker shortage 
and lose business, provide their workers with training, and/or expand the local sup- 

S ly of tech workers by cooperating with local universities, community colleges and 
igh schools. I believe that community colleges can play a key role in providing the 
training and education that potential tech workers and area businesses so des- 
perately need. Community colleges like mine have developed extensive technical 
curricula and are the major providers of programs that combine both skills training 
and grounding in general education and liberal arts. 

Montgomery College has established the kinds of partnerships between business 
and education that are so important to workforce training. We are actively involved 
with our local Chambers of Commerce, the Montgomery County and Maryland De- 
partments of Economic Development, the Maryland High Technology Council and 
numerous other workforce development forums. Representatives from local busi- 
nesses help us develop curriculum and course offerings in their fields of interest. 
We work with businesses to provide “user friendly” workforce training for employ- 
ees, from on-site training to flexible scheduling to distance learning courses. We also 
actively seek private support for workforce training efforts, often with good results. 

In 1993 we finished work on our Gudelsky Institute for Technical Education, half 
of which was funded by generous contributions raised in the private sector. We train 
students in automotive, printing, and construction trades, and have numerous coop- 
erative programs with area businesses to ensure their workers are up-to-date in the 
latest technologies. Last year we opened the Germantown Campus High Technology 
and Science Center, which was equipped in part by high tech businesses desperate 
for trained workers in fields such as biotechnology, information technology and tele- 
communications. And in 1997, Montgomery College partnered with Prince George’s 
and Frederick Community Colleges and received a state grant to establish a Subur- 
ban Maryland Advanced Technology Center. 

We have not stopped trying to expand workforce training opportunities for local 
residents and businesses. The College is in the process of trying to secure funding 
to greatly expand our Takoma Park Campus, so that we may be able to offer state- 
of-the-market programs in the health sciences, particularly high growth fields such 
as physical and occupational therapy assistants. We are partnering with several 
area hospitals and other health care facilities in this endeavor. Montgomery College 
is also working to obtain county, state, federal and private support for the state- 
of-the-market technology needed to train a skilled workforce. This is a huge need 
that must be met if training is to be adequate for the job market. Of course, we 
greatly appreciate federal support for workforce training, which includes this Com- 
mittee’s Workforce Investment Partnership Act and the National Science Founda- 
tion’s Advanced Technological Education program. 

While funding remains a major challenge Tor community colleges, we face several 
other problems with our workforce training efforts. With regards to technical edu- 
cation, we see fewer and fewer young people desiring a technical career, in large 

£ art because of the way society views these fields. Technical education has often 
een seen as a “lesser education,” one outside the educational mainstream, and this 
must change. I firmly believe that technical education must become an integral part 
of higher education m America, standing as a partner with professional education, 
liberal arts and general education. In order to accomplish this, we need greater un- 
derstanding and support from the community - parents, businesses, schools, higher 
education and public officials. A technical education is extremely valuable in today’s 
society; it should be viewed as such by that society. 
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We face another problem in preparing our students for the highly technical and 
skilled jobs that beckon in the want ads. Technical education for today and tomor- 
row's workforce is rigorous, and many individuals who enroll in our programs are 
simply not prepared for College-level study. As businesses will be the first to note, 
good workers require more than technical training. In a recent survey of the Mont- 
gomery County Chamber of Commerce on workforce training, employers indicated 
that educational institutions and companies should give priority to training not only 
in technology, computer applications and progra mmin g, but also work ethics, oral 
and written communication, and interpersonal/social skills. 

Fundamentally, there are three skill areas that must be emphasized and taught 
throughout an individual's life in order to build a strong workforce for the future. 
First, we cannot abandon the basics. Reading, writing and arithmetic have long 
been staples of a skilled workforce, and that will be true 60 years from now. Too 
many of our young people do not have a sufficient grasp of these basics. Second, 
we must have stronger specific job and career skills preparation for all. This specific 
skill training was needed by only a few 50 years ago; it will be needed by a much 
laiger proportion of the population today and I believe this trend will continue. As 
an example, automotive technicians need extensive skills training, since today's 
automobiles have more computer circuitry than the space capsule that carried Sen- 
ator John Glenn. 

Finally, individuals must learn how to get along with others, to be honest, to be 
flexible, to have good personal and work habits, and to understand that democracy 
depends on very broad understanding and participation by its citizenry. As I noted 
earlier, many Montgomery County employers believe there is a need to improve 
worker skills in this area. I suggest that good behavior and interpersonal skills can- 
not be learned in a community college course; rather, this education begins at home 
and in our communities. 

Each of these three areas of individual workers skills must be taught and learned 
from pre-school throughout life. Helping individuals attain these skills is the respon- 
sibility of not just educational institutions like mine, but just as significantly, it is 
the responsibility of parents, families, neighborhoods, business, and government. 
Most importantly, each individual must take responsibility for his or her own edu- 
cation. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to address the Committee. I would 
be happy to entertain any of your questions. 

Prepared Statements of Neeta P. Fogg and Paul E. Harrington 
INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss several labor force and employment devel- 
opments within the Metropolitan Washington area and their meaning for workforce 
development programs in the region. Over the decade of the 1990s, as the nation 
has recovered from the effects of the 1989-1991 economic recession, the city of 
Washington has experienced substantial employment losses and population decline 
while the suburban Washington area is among the most rapidly growing regions in 
the nation. The first section of the paper examines trends in wage and salary em- 
ployment and the labor force in the city proper and the suburban area and assesses 
their implications for job access for central city residents. The second section of the 
paper provides a review of the employability characteristics of three population 
groups: persons who live in the suburban area, those who live in low poverty rate 
areas in the city, and those who reside in areas of concentrated poverty within the 
city. Based on this analysis, a brief concluding section is provided that discusses the 
meaning of these findings for human resource development programs throughout 
the metropolitan area. 

EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 

AREA 

Like New England, Greater Washington experienced rapid job growth throughout 
much of the decade of the 1980s. In fact, Metropolitan Washington was among the 
most rapidly growing areas in the nation during that time. Payroll employment lev- 
els in the region grew by more than 36 percent between 1983 and 1989, a rate of 
growth more than double of that achieved in the New England region during the 
same time period. 
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Like New England, the employment expansion in Washington was heavily con- 
centrated in the service and wholesale and retail trade sector of the economy. Near- 
ly one-half °f all the new jobs created during this expansion were in the services 
industries, and an additional 20 percent in the wholesale and retail trade industries 
(see table 1). The dominance of the service sector in creating jobs in Metropolitan 
Washington resulted in continued strong demand for persons with a college degree. 
More than one-half of all persons employed in the services industry in the region 
had a college diploma of some type. The result is that the expansion in employment 
opportunities during the 1980s favored those persons with higher basic skills and 
with more education, the combination of a rapidly expanding demand for college 
graduates in the service sector and an already intensive employment of college grad- 
uates resulted in Greater Washington labor market becoming among the largest and 
most intensive employers of college graduates in the nation by the early 1990s. 

Table 1: Trends in Wage and Salary Employment in the Metropolitan Washington Area, 1983 to 

1989 

(In Percent] 



Industry September September Absolute Relative 

* 1983 1989 Change Change 



80.1 152.9 72.8 90.9 

Manufacturing 65.4 90 ,i 2 4.7 37.8 

Transportation & Public Utilities 77.5 no .8 33.3 43.0 

Trade 316.6 435.1 118.5 37.4 

nRE 94.7 31.5 3 6.8 38.9 

&rv,ces 488.7 738.7 250 51.2 

Public Administration 530.8 581.2 50.4 9.5 

Total, non-Farm 1654.9 2241.4 586.5 35.4 



Job growth during the 1980s was not evenly distributed across the metropolitan 
landscape. Employment levels within the city proper increased by more than 87,000 
jobs between 1983 and 1989. Remarkably, employment levels in the surrounding 
suburban areas increased by 500,000 over the same period. For eveiy one new job 
created in the central city of Washington more than five new jobs were created in 
the suburbs. Employment levels in the city increased by a respectable 15 percent 
between 1983 and 1989, as suburban Washington employment increased by 47 per- 
cent during the same time period. Clearly the locus of economic prosperity was rap- 
idly shifting from the city to the suburbs during this period. 

The prosperity of the 1980s was followed by a severe economic recession that 
began in early 1989 and lasted through 1991 that in New England and the North- 
east in general could readily be characterized as the worst economic recession since 
the Great Depression. New England lost one in ten jobs during this period; worse 
the recovery from the recession has been quite slow with some southern New Eng- 
land states not yet recovering the jobs lost during that time. 

In comparison, the Greater Washington area in general weathered the recession 
fairly well. Suburban Washington saw its payroll employment fall by only 3 percent. 
Central city Washington experienced only a 1 percent reduction in employment as 
cities across New England like Boston, Hartford and Providence registered double 
digit job losses over this period of time. 

The. recovery from the recession took two sharply divergent paths in the Greater 
Washington area. Employment levels in the suburban Washington area have re- 
bounded sharply between 1991 and 1997. Washington's suburbs have added more 
than 350,000 jobs over the past seven years, representing an increase in employ- 
ment since the end of the recession of 23.5 percent. Central city Washington in con- 
trast, has instead of entering into a period of recovery, has continued to lose jobs. 
Wage and salary employment in the city has declined by 64,500 jobs or by nearly 
10 percent between 1991 and 1997. New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
have in large measure recovered from the worst effects of the recession and subur- 
ban Washington has grown at a pace nearly double that observed for the nation as 
a whole and two and one-half times that of New England. 
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Table 2: Trends in Wage and Salary Employment, 1991 to 1997 





Sept. 1991 


Sept. 1997 


Absolute 

Change 


ii 


Central City Washington 


677.2 


612.7 


-64.5 


-9.5% 


Suburban Washington 


1509.1 


1863.9 


354.8 


23.5% 


New England , 


6046.2 


6663.3 


617.1 


. 10.2 



The persistent employment losses experienced in central city Washington since 
the early 1990s are clearly not the results of a cyclical economic change. The na- 
tional economy has been expanding for the past seven years and the surrounding 
communities have experienced job growth rates that are among the highest in the 
nation. Whatever economic problems that confront the city of Washington appear to 
be disconnected form the general economic environment of the region and instead 
appear to be specific to the city. 

INDUSTRY SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON, 1991 TO 1997 

Job losses that have occurred in central city Washington over the past six years 
have not been evenly distributed across major industry sectors in the city. Rather 
employment declines have been primarily concentrated in the government and trade 
sectors. Between 1991 and 1997 the number of government jobs located in the city 
proper declined by nearly 53,000, thus the city lost nearly one out of five govern- 
ment positions over this period of time. The trade sector consisting of wholesale and 
retail trade establishments experienced a loss of 8,100 jobs over the period. Only 
the service industry has posted an employment gain of some magnitude over this 
period of time. Employment levels in the service sector increased by more than 
11,000 jobs or a very slow 4.4 percent over the six year period recovery. 

Table 3: Trends in Wage and Salary Employment in Central City Washington, by Major Industry 

Sector 



Industry 




Sept. 1991 


Sept. 1997 


Absolut# 

Chance 


Relative 

Change 


Construction 




10.7 


8.5 


-2.2 


-20.6% 


Manufacturing 




14.7 


13.7 


-1 


-6.8% 


Transportation and Public Utilities 




23.1 


18.4 


-4.7 


-0.3% 


Trade 




57.3 


49.2 


-8.1 


-14.1% 


FIRE 


. 


34.5 


27.6 


-6.9 


-20.0% 


Services 




256.6 


267.9 


11.3 


4.4% 


Public Administration 





280.2 


227.3 


-52.9 


- 18.9% 


Total, non- Farm 




677.2 


612.7 


-64.5 


-9.5% 



A comparison of employment change between 1991 and 1997 for the central city 
and suburban Washington is provided in Table 4. The data reveal sharp differences 
in the direction of employment growth within individual industry sectors between 
the city and the surrounding suburbs. The data reveal that as the central city has 
lost jobs in a given industry sector the surrounding areas have added employment 
in these same industries. Even government employment, which has not played an 
important role in the economic recovery of the New England or the national labor 
market recovery, is growing in the suburban communities as it declines precipi- 
tously in the city. The loss of 52,000 government jobs from the central city and tne 
addition of 42,000 government jobs in the suburban communities surrounding 
Washington suggests that a geographic redistribution of government employment is 
occurring in metropolitan Washington with government agencies expressing their 
preference for suburban locations by voting with their feet. 
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Table 4: Trends in Wage and Salary Employment in Metropolitan Washington, by Major 
Industry Sector, 1991 to 1997 









Central City 




Suburban 

Communities 


Industry 




Absolute 

Change 


Relatiw 

Change 


Absolute 

Change 


Relatiw 

Change 


Construction 




-2.2 

-1 

-4.7 

-8.1 

-6.9 

11.3 

-52.9 

-64.5 


— TO ML 


*>1 c 


22.2% 

OC 


Manufacturing 




4U.U A> 
-6.8% 
-20.3% 
— 14.1% 


11. 0 
1 7 ft 


Transportation & Public Utilities 




l/.O 
1 7 C 


l b. 

1C 0<¥ 


Trade 




11.0 
7n 5 


10.0% 
10 TV 


FIRE 




-20.0% 

4.4% 


/U.J 

C i 


lx/% 


Services 




0.4 

1 Q 4 7 


5.6% 


Public Administration 




- 18.9% 
-9.5% 


ltW./ 


J/.J* 

<5 


Total, non- Farm 




4t.l 

354.8 


23.5% 



LABOR SUPPLY AND POPULATION DEVELOPMENTS WASHINGTON 

Although more than 600,000 jobs still exist in the city of Washington in 1997, well 
over one-half of those positions are held by persons who live outside of the city. In 
fact, today, only about 260,000 city residents are active participants in the labor 
maricet. Among the city's resident labor force who are employed about one-quarter 
work outside the city. Thus, approximately only about 180,000 of the 600,000 jobs 
located in the city proper are held by city residents. 

The data provided in Table 6 reveal that the size of the labor force in the city 
proper has fallen by about 7 percent over the past six years even as the labor force 
in the suburban areas has grown by more than one-sixth in just six years. These 
data present a very mixed picture of labor force developments in the region. As over- 
all payroll employment levels in the suburban areas continue to grow at a rapid 
pace, labor supply continues to expand with the suburbs adding more than 340,000 
active labor market participants in the past six years. Unlike the New England re- 
gion where higher costs of living have contributed to a very severe labor supply con- 
straint and where net out-migration of younger better-educated workers is still oc- 
curring, the suburban Washington area has been able to meet its growing demand 
for labor of all sorts through strong net in-migration to the area. Moreover, nearly 
one out of four city residents are employed in the suburbs as well. Job access for 
city residents in the future will increasing lie in employment in the surrounding 
suburban areas. 



Table 5: Trends in the Size of the Labor Force in Metropolitan Washington, DC, 1991 to 1997 









Sept. 1991 


Sept.1997 


Absolute 

Change 


Relative 

Change 


Metro Washington 






2241.2 


2562.7 


321.5 


14.3% 


Central City 






281.6 


260.5 


-21.1 


-7.5% 


Suburbs 






1959.6 


2302.2 


342.6 


17.5% 



The decline in the number of jobs in the city and the reduction in the size of the 
citys labor force have combined to cause declines in the overall size of the popu- 
lation in the city. Just released findings on trends in the size of the population of 
states produced by the US Bureau of the Census reveal wide ranging trends in pop- 
ulation change among states in the nation. The new state population estimates re- 
veal sharp increases in the size of the population in the southwest and Mountain 
states, with Nevada experiencing a 37 percent population increase in just seven 
years. A ranking of states by their rate of population growth over the 1990 to 1997 
period is provided in Table 6. At the ve^ Wtom of the rankings are Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and the District of Columbia, each of whom have actually experienced 
a loss in their population since 1990. 
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Table 6: Ranking of States by Percentage Change in their Population Between 1990 and 1997 



Rank State 



PffCttt 

Cheap 



Rank State 



Peroeat 

Chaw 



1 Nevada 37.6% 

2 Arizona 23.8% 

3 Idaho 19.6% 

4 Utah 19.0% 

5 Colorado 17.8% 

6 Georgia 15.1% 

7 Washington 14.5% 

8 Texas 14.0% 

9 New Mexico 13.8% 

10 Oregon 13.5% 

11 Florida 12.6% 

12 North Carolina 11.5% 

13 Alaska 10.2% 

14 Montana 9.9% 

15 Tennessee 9.8% 

16 Delaware 9.3% 

17 Virginia 8.4% 

18 California ; 7.8% 

19 South Carolina 7.5% 

20 Arkansas 7.2% 

21 Minnesota 6.8% 

22 Alabama 6.7% 

23 Hawaii 6.7% 

24 Maryland 6.2% 

25 Mississippi 5.9% 



26 South Dakota 5.9% 

27 Kentucky 5.8% 

28 Wyoming 5.8% 

29 Indiana 5.6% 

30 New Hampshire 5.5% 

31 Wisconsin 5.5% 

32 Oklahoma 5.4% 

33 Missouri 5.4% 

34 Michigan 5.0% 

35 Nebraska 4.8% 

36 Kansas 4.6% 

37 Vermont 4.3% 

38 Illinois 3.9% 

39 New Jersey 3.8% 

40 Louisiana 3.1% 

41 Ohio 3.0% 

42 Iowa 2.6% 

43 Massachusetts 1.7% 

44 West Virginia 1.3% 

45 Pennsylvania 1.0% 

46 Maine 0.9% 

47 New York 0.8% 

48 North Dakota 0.6% 

49 Connecticut -0.6% 

50 Rhode Island -1.7% 

51 District of Columbia -12.4% 



During the recession of the early 1990s, both Connecticut and Rhode Island expe- 
rienced massive job loss associated with the recession that gripped New England. 
While the rest of New England has more than recovered the jobs lost during the 
recession, these two states nave continued to struggle in the current recovenr. Nei- 
ther state has regained even one-half of the jobs lost during the recession. Lack of 
substantial employment opportunities has proven to be a major reason for popu- 
lation losses in both of these New England states. Our research also suggests that 
the population loss incurred in these states has been concentrated among younger 
and better educated individuals. Especially in Connecticut, the evidence suggests 
that a growing share of the population in the state is composed of persons with 
fewer schooling, who are less nkely to be attached to the labor force, have less work 
experience, ana are at a higher chance of being poor. 

Given Washington, DC was ranked last with respect to population growth and un- 
like any other state and most big cities has continued to lose jobs lor the past six 
years the likelihood is not small that the composition of the central city population 
is changing. A growing number of persons in the city are likely in neighborhoods 
where work is not the major activity undertaken by adults on a daily basis. As work 
leaves the city in favor of the suburban locations, the characteristics of those who 
live in the city change as well. The issue of who is left behind in the face of eco- 
nomic decline is discussed in greater detail below. 

Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population 

As noted earlier, sharp differences exist in the population growth, labor force 
growth, and job growth in the greater Washington area between the central city and 
Die suburban areas. This section presents an examination of the differences in key 
characteristics of the population that resides in the two areas within greater Wash- 
ington — the central city and suburbs surrounding the city. Population characteris- 
tics of communities within the city are also examined. The city population was clas- 
sified into five groups based on the poverty rate of the census tract of their resi- 
dence at the time ol the 1990 decennial census. The first group consists of persons 
who lived in census tracts with poverty rate under 10 percent. This group rep- 
resents the low poverty community. The second, third, fourth, and fifth groups con- 
sist of persons who resided in census tracts with poverty rates of 10, 20, 30, and 
40 percent or more, respectively. 

Poverty Rates and Concentration of Poverty 

In 1989, the overall poverty rate of the metropolitan area was seven percent. The 
poverty rate of city residents was more than three times as high as that of their 
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suburban counterparts in the greater Washington area, 17 percent versus five per- 
cent (table 7). Within the central city, poverty rate varied from six percent in the 
low poverty communities to nearly 46 percent in high poverty communities. Labor 
market trends in the central city since 1990 implies that the poverty problems of 
the city must have worsened. Job losses between 1990 and 1997 were accompanied 
by population and labor force declines in the city. As noted earlier, the city lost 

of its . lab ° r fo . rce 12 P ercent of ita population between 1990 and 
1997. There wasa sizable migration out of the city likely to the surrounding subur- 
ban areas that experienced increases in employment and the labor force. 



Table 7: Person Poverty Rates in Metropolitan Washington, 1989 





Area 


Person Poverty 
Rate 


Percent of 
Total Popo- 
totioo 


Metropolitan Washington 






i nn n 


Suburbs 






1UU.U 


Central City 






84.0 

ic n 


Tracts within the city with poverty rate: ... 
Under 10% 






lo.U 
100.0 
SC Q 


10% or more 






Jj.O 
CA O 


20% or more 






M.* 


30% or more 






33.4 

17 0 


40% or more 






11 .C 

3.4 



Our examination of migration patterns in the New England area as well as other 
migration studies reveal that younger and highly educated persons more mobile and 
are more likely to relocate in response to economic incentives. Migration from the 
city moat likely consisted of younger and more educated persons, particularly since 
P accounted for eight out of 10 jobs lost in the city between 1990 

and 1997. Nearly 60 percent of all employees in the public administration sector in 
the greater Washington area were professional, technical, managerial, or high level 
8 ikr WO j c 1 *^- Nearly one-half possessed a college degree and three-quarter of all 
public administration employees in the metro area had some post-secondary edu- 
cation. Disproportionate job losses in the public administration sector in the city 
imply an out migration of well educated persons, leaving behind a worsening pov- 
erty problem in the city. In 1996, the poverty rate in the city was 23.3 percent or 
six percentage points higher than the rate in 1989. 
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public administration sector in the city imply an out migration of well educated 
persons, leaving behind a worsening poverty problem in the city. In 1996, the 
poverty rate in the city was 23.3 percent or 6 percentage points higher than the rate 
in 1989. 

Chart 3: Proportion of the Total Population and the Poor Population 
of Metropolitan Washington Area That Resided in Different Communities. 1990 




Another measure of the economic hardship of a community is the 
geographic concentration of poverty in the area. We have measured the proportion 
of the total population and the proportion of the poor population that resides in 
high poverty areas as an indicator of poverty concentration within the greater 
Washington area and wi thin the central city. These data indicate that while 16 
percent of the total metro area population resided in the District of Columbia, a 
staggering 40 percent of the poor metro population lived in the city (chart 3). The 
central city was home to a di s prop o rtionate share of the poor population in the 
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greater Washington area. Concentration of poverty was aiso very high within the 
city. Such concentration of the poor population creates enclaves of poverty that 
are geographically and economically disconnected from rest of the community. 

Educational Attainment of Adults 

Formal educational attainment is an important prerequisite for success in 
the new service- industry dominated labor market. The current industrial structure 
in the metro area as well as the central city is heavily tilted in favor of the service 
sector and public administration. In 1997, these two industries accounted for 
nearly 6 out of 10 jobs in the greater Washington area. The occupational staffing 
pattern of the services industry much like the public administration sector is 
heavily tilted towards the professional, technical, managerial, and high level sales 
occupations. Because of disproportionate numbers of college graduates that work 
in these occupations, they are frequently labeled as “college labor market” 
occupations. Over 60 percent of employees of the services industry in the metro 
area possess a college degree. Concentration of jobs in the service industry and 
public administration in the central city and the entire metro area leave few 
employment opportunities for persons with limited education. The only 
employment opportunities available to these persons would be in the low wage 
sectors of the economy. Continuous decline in jobs in the city since 1990 further 
eroded the few job opportunities available to poorly educated residents of the city. 

Findings from an examination of the educational attainment of adult (25 
years or older) residents of the metro area and its geographic components are 
presented in table 8. City residents are poorly educated compared to their 
suburban counterparts. More than one-quarter (27 percent) of adult city residents 
failed to complete high school, versus only 12 percent of suburban Washington 
residents. Although one-third of all adult city residents possessed a college degree, 
they were concentrated in low poverty areas of the city. More than one-half of city 
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residents in low poverty areas were college graduates. In sharp contrast, census 
tracts with poverty rates in excess of 30 and 40 percent had only 8-10 percent 
college graduates. More than one-half of the adult residents of these communities 
were high school dropouts. 



Table 8: Percentage Distribution of the 25+ Population 
in the Greater Washington Area bv Educational Attainment 1990 



Educational Attainment 


Percentage Distribution of 25+ Population 


H.S. 

Dropout 


H.S. 

Graduate 


Some 

College 


College 

Graduate 


Metro Washington 


14.6 


21.6 


24.8 


39.0 


Suburban Area 


12.1 


21.6 


26.1 


40.2 


Central City 


27.1 


21.5 


18.3 


33.1 


Poverty under 10% 


14.2 


15.4 


19.1 


51.2 


Poverty 10% or more 


34.9 


24.9 


18.3 


21.7 


Poverty 20% or more 


43.5 


27.2 


16.4 


12.8 


Poverty 30% or more 


46.2 


27.6 


15.5 


10.7 


Poverty 40% or more 


52.5 


29.5 


9.5 


8.6 



Labor Market Status of Working- Age Residents and Teens 

Large educational deficits among residents of poor communities in the city 
considerably diminish their opportunities in the labor market. In fact, they are 
largely disconnected from the labor market and their attempts to seek employment 
frequently fail. This is evident from their labor force participation rates, 
unemployment rates, and employment rates (charts 4 & 5). Labor force 

participation rates of suburban working-age residents was 76 percent compared to 
66 percent of city residents. In high poverty areas of the city, only little more than 
one-half of working-age persons were in the labor force. Double-digit 

unemployment rates characterized residents of high poverty areas in the city with a 
4 to 5 times higher likelihood of unemployment compared to city residents in low 
poverty areas or to suburban residents. While 74 percent of working-age suburban 
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Chap 4: Labor Force P articipation Rates and Unemployment Rates of ]6+ 
Population in the Greater Washington Area. 1990 



100.0 



76.6 




Suburbs City Under 30% or 40% or 

10% more more 

City Communities with Different Poverty Levels 



JP La bor Force Pa rticip ation Rat^ U nem ployment Rate 



Chart 5: Employment Rates of the 16* Popu^on 
in the Greater Washington Area. 1990 



90.0 




/o more more more more 
City Communities with Different Poverty Levels 
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residents were employed at the time of the 1990 decennial census, this ratio was 
only 42 percent in the highest poverty city communities. 

Similar but sharper differences (between suburban versus city versus poor 
city areas) were observed in the labor market outcomes of teenagers between the 
ages of 16 and 19 at the time of the 1990 decennial census. More than one-half of 
all teens in suburbs participated in the labor force compared to city teens of whom 
fewer than 4 out of 10 were active participants in the labor force. When they did 
participate, teens from poorer neighborhoods were more likely to be unemployed. 
Low rates of participation and high rates of unemployment resulted in very low 
rates of employment among city teens (chart 6). Weak attachment to the labor 

Chart 6: Employment Rates and Dropout Rates Among 
16-19 Year Old Residents of the Central Citv, 1 990 



2 50.0 
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market among city teens was also accompanied by a truncated schooling career. 
The ctcywide dropout rate among 16 to 19 year old teens was 14 percent (chan 6). 
In high poverty areas. 20 to 30 percent of 16 to 19 year old teens had dropped out 
or high school in 1990. These trends among the city’s youth portends a very bleak 
outlook for their future. Youth who are not attached to school or the labor market 
are at a higher risk to become involved in the underground economy due to the 
lack of alternatives in the mainstream economy and the lure of quick money in 
criminal activities. 

Family Structure 

Family organization has become an increasingly important factor in 
determining the economic .well-being of families. Declining or stagnant earnings 
of men, particularly young men with l imited education, have been accompanied by 
a rise in dual- earner families. Wives’ earnings enable such families to maintain 
their standard of living despite a decline in the earnings of their husband. 
Increases in dual earner families has also resulted from rising wages of women that 
attracted increasing numbers of women to work in the labor market. Out of 
necessity or opportunity, dual-earner families have become a norm. Married- 
couple ramilies have maintained or increased their standard of living through 
increased labor force participation and employment of wives. 

Single parent families cannot exercise this option. The absence of a spouse 
restricts the breadwinning capacity of these families. The householder in single 
parent families has the dual responsibility of child-rearing and breadwinning. A 
large majority of single parent families are headed by single mothers. Most single 
mothers start their childbearing early resulting in truncated education and limited 
labor market experience. Low levels of educational attainment and limited work 
experience result in low wages and limited participation in the labor market 
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Nationwide, single-parent families, particularly those headed by single women, 
have experienced falling real incomes and rising poverty rates. 



Chart 7; Family Structure of Families with Children in the 
Greater Washington Area, 1990 




In the greater Washington area, sharp differences exist in the family 
structure of suburban residents and city residents. These family structure 
differences may underlie a sizable portion ot the differences in their poverty 
problems. More than 8 out of 1 0 families with children in the suburban areas were 
husband-wife families. This ratio was only 47 percent in the city. In areas of high 
poverty within the city, single mother families appear to be the norm. Even in 
tracts with poverty race in excess of 20 percent, nearly two out of three families 
were headed by single mothers. This ratio was 71 percent and 81 percent in 
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communities with poverty rates of 30 percent or more, and 40 percent or more, 
respectively (chart 5). 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Our data and analysis tell a tale of two cities, one located in the suburban 
Washington area characterized by rapid employment gains, a responsive system of 
labor supply that depends heavily on migrants form outside the local region, and a 
labor market that demands workers with strong literacy proficiencies and high 
levels of educational attainment. The suburban communities themselves are 
characterized by high levels of labor force attachment among the population and a 
very highly educated work force with excellent job access associated with the 
strong job market skills they possess. 

In contrast, more than one third of central city residents live in 
neighborhoods of concentrated poverty, that is where the poverty rate is over 30 
percent. In these communities the majority of adults at any point in time simply do 
not work in the labor market. The level of educational attainment in these 
neighborhoods is quite low. Among teens fewer than one in five work at a point in 
time. Residents of these neighborhoods lack a variety of skills required for 
employment access. While the temptation to suggest that transportation is a major 
barrier to employment for these individuals given the rapid job growth outside of 
the city we do not believe this to be the primary barrier to work. Rather, poor 
basic skills, low levels of educational attainment, limited work experience and a 
family structure that inhibits the ability for the family to supply large quantities of 
labor ail combine to drive down job access and economic rewards for central city 
residents. 

In our view two key steps must be undertaken to provide job access to 
central city residents who are being left behind during this period of strong 
economic growth in the region. First efforts must be expanded to provide 
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immediate job access to those who for too long have not been active participants in 
the job market. Work experience is itself a form of human capital investment and 
we need to develop strategies to provide immediate work opportunities to central 
city residents particularly young adults. Over the long run economic development 
strategies designed to lure business back into the city may prove successful. 
However, the problems confronting these neighborhoods are immediate. In the 
absence of private sector employment opportunities for central city residents in 
high poverty areas consideration should be given to providing some type of 
subsidized employment opportunities within either the government or non protit 
sectors. 

Secondly, it is important to note that currently one in four employed central 
city residents work outside of the city. Somehow these individuals solve 
transportation and child care problems to find work. However, those city residents 
who are employed have much stronger labor market skills than those without 
work. Strategies to employ persons in the private sector, whether in the city or in 
the suburbs must begin with efforts to bolster the job market skills of these 
individuals. This task will not be a simple one. The magnitude of the skills gap 
between central city residents and the new jobs being created is not small. 
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Prepared Statement of Laurie Eurick 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. My name is Laurie Eurick. I am a 
Lucent Technologies director for our Minority and Women-Owned Business Enter- 
prise programs. I am also a board member of Capital Commitment here in the DC 
area. Today I am pleased to have this opportunity to share with you information 
on what I believe has been a model relationship between private industry and a 
nonprofit workforce development organization. 

First, however. I would like to share with you a little of Lucent Technologies’ ex- 
perience with educational, workforce development and business development pro- 
CTams for minority and women communities over the years. Lucent Technologies, 
through Bell Laboratories and our philanthropic foundation, has for many years 
sponsored undergraduate scholarship programs and graduate fellowships that help 
minority and women students obtain post-secondary degrees. The students who 
have come through these programs have been, without question, among not only the 
best and brightest of the segments of society they come from, but also of American 
society as a whole. These students have gone on to make tremendous contributions 
to society as scientists and engineers, educators, entrepreneurs and public servants 
and, many of them are today strong contributors in the Lucent Technologies 
workforce. The students we have supported have come from across the socio-eco- 
nomic spectrum, but a common thread among them was that they were bright gift- 
ed students who were in need of only the financial support and mentorship that a 
hirfi -tech no logy company like ours could offer. 

On another front, Lucent has for 30 years managed a program for minority 
andwomen business enterprises. This program focuses on increasing the amount 
and value of products and services we procure from MWBE-owned businesses annu- 
ally. Our program continues to grow in actual dollar value and as a percentage of 
our total procurement budget annually. In our 1997 fiscal year, Lucent Technologies 
purchased more than $900 million in goods and services from MWBE suppliers. We 
continue to focus on this area and believe this type of program is beneficial both 
to Lucent Technologies, to the communities in which we live and work and to impor- 
tant segments of our customer base. We are very proud of our heritage and our suc- 
cesses in working with the community and with Minority and Women Owned Busi- 
nesses as a part of our overall corporate strategy. 

With the help of our customers and our employees, we continue to explore ways 
in which we can include community involvement in our business strategies. For ex- 
ample, in 1997, we conducted extensive market research to better understand how 
customers view community involvement and its importance to their purchasing deci- 
sions. The results have lead us to explore expanding our activities to include more 
involvement with community action organizations. Our research showed that cus- 
tomers believe that it’s favorable for companies to be seen in their local communities 
and to be seen employing from their local communities. It was notable to us that 
this response was consistently positive for all demographic groups, irrespective of 
ethnicity or socio-economic level. At Lucent, we have engaged some of our large cor- 
porate customers to add more community involvement to our already successful 
MWBE vendor program. We continue to explore other inclusive initiatives, like Cap- 
ital Commitment, and programs in Empowerment Zones, Enterprise Zones and with 
Community Development Centers (CDCs). 

It’s our work with Capital Commitment that I would like to highlight today. 

Lucent has been working with this organization since 1995. We’ve contributed 
cash, equipment and volunteer resources to provide training programs in commu- 
nications systems installation and maintenance. In return, Capital Commitment has 
provided Lucent with many skilled candidates for our telecommunications techni- 
cian positions. Capital Commitment’s results speak for themselves — a 98 percent 
placement rate with an excellent retention record in its first six vears of existence. 
The relationship is one that’s been beneficial for Lucent, and I believe it’s been ben- 
eficial for the community. In short, it’s just good business. 

Mr. Chairman, we are pleased that you and your committee have chosen to exam- 
ine how organizations like Capital Commitment are able to be successful. Clearly, 
one important factor is access to the resources needed to provide the quality of 
training necessary to qualify graduates for the highly skilled and well-paid jobs 
available in the telecommunications industry. We at Lucent hope that this commit- 
tee will explore ways of expanding the amount of resources that can be made avail- 
able from both the public and private sectors. The need for training and workforce 
development in the District of Columbia and across America continues to grow and 
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far exceeds the resources that corporations and community -based organizations can 
commit on their own. 

The following are some areas where additional resources would be useful: 

Funding for distance learning centers that could be networked together to bring 
access to scarce training resources to local communities and community -based orga- 
nizations. 

Increasing the availability of capital equipment that can be used for training pur- 
poses. Good quality training programs in high technology industries can be capital 
intensive. This is certainly true in the field of telecommunications. Just as Lucent 
Technologies has moved retired equipment to organizations like Capital Commit- 
ment for training purposes, government agencies could do likewise when they up- 
grade their existing telecommunications facilities. 

Increasing the availability of corporate tax credits and other incentives that would 
make it less difficult for companies to contribute resources to community action pro- 
grams. 

Finally, today, at a nationwide level, these kinds of workforce development pro- 

f rams can be looked upon as a collection of independent experiments without the 
enefit of formal coordination or collaboration. It appears to us that both the public 
and private sectors could more efficiently use their collective resources if there were 
national, industry -specific, strategies or plans for addressing education and 
workforce development in economically disadvantaged communities. Developing 
such plans would, among other things, facilitate the sharing of information about 
this and other successful programs. It would allow us to better understand not only 
what has and has not worked well in some communities, but also to understand 
why some programs succeed and others fail. Knowing that, we could find ways to 
create networks of community-based programs, supported by public and private sec- 
tor resources, that could achieve maximum benefit at minimum cost. Our collective 
goal should be to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of how we use our collec- 
tive resources. 

After all, those resources come from the pockets of the American public as tax- 
payers and corporate shareholders. We at Lucent are encouraged by the results 
we’ve seen in working with Capital Commitment. We hope sharing information 
about our experience will lead others to support programs such as this one and that 
with a better partnership with government we can duplicate the successes of Capital 
Commitment elsewhere. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our views with your committee and we 
wish you the greatest success in your efforts. 



Good morning. My name is Stephen S. Fuller. I am Professor of Public Policy at 
George Mason University. Mv research over the past twenty years has focused on 
the economy of the District of Columbia and the surrounding Washington metropoli- 
tan area. 

My testimony this morning concerns the structure of the regional economy, its re- 
cent performance and near-term outlook, and the role of the District of Columbia 
in the health of the region’s economic future. This discussion should help clarify the 
economic realities that will shape policies and programs that can effectively enable 
District residents to participate in and fully benefit from the region’s strong eco- 
nomic future. 

There are some economic facts that are important to understand as part of any 
discussion about the District of Columbia’s economy and its opportunities for sup- 
porting future population growth and higher levels of income. 

1. The Washington PMSA, with 4.5 million residents, is the sixth largest metro- 
politan area in the U. S. 

2. Measured by its employment base, the Washington area’s 3.1 million workers, 
place it fifth in the U. S.; we have more workers per household than any other met- 
ropolitan area. 

3. The Washington area’s gross regional product (GRP), the value of all goods and 
services produced locally, totaled an estimated $186 billion in 1997. 

4. The District’s economy accounted for 25 percent of the total 1997 PMSA’s GRP. 

5. The region’s economy consists of four core industries — the federal government, 
the hospitality industry, technology-based businesses, and international business 
and related activities; these are the primary activities that drive the growth of the 
area’s economic base. TTiese are the primary sources of external growth. And, these 
core industries are ones in which the Washington area possesses significant com- 
parative advantages relative to other regions in the nation. (6.) While these core in- 
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dustries are interdependent (that is, growth in one generates growth in one or more 
of the others), their respective economic contributions can be estimated. 

The federal government spent just under $60 billion in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area during FY 1996 for all types of outlays; this accounted directly for 34.0 
percent of GRP and, when factored up to reflect the indirect economic impacts of 
these funds circulating within the area economy, accounted for 66 percent of total 
GRP. 

The hospitality industry, which is strongly dependent on the area's national cap- 
ital functions and attractions for its comparative advantage, generated a total eco- 
nomic impact of just under $10 billion in 1997, or approximately 6 percent of total 
GRP. Tech no logy -based business in the region, the newest and faster growing com- 

? onent of the region’s economy, accounted for an estimated 10 percent of GRP in 
997 or $18 billion in total economic impact. 

International business activities are the most difficult to measure as they are 
present in every sector in the local economy and often are not viewed as inter- 
national because they involve business transactions that take place locally. Without 
getting into a long discourse on international business in the Washington area (the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade will be releasing a comprehensive study 
on the area’s international business activities and their economic impact in Feb- 
ruary or March), their total economic magnitude (including the activities of foreign 
governments, international organizations and associations, tourism, higher eau- 
cation, and business, financial, and technical and other professional services con- 
servatively add up to at least $15 billion or 8 percent of GRP). 

7. Three of these four core industries are strongly tied geographically to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia — all but technology-based activities. This recognition is important 
in formulating economic development strategies designed to build on the inherent 
strengths in the District economy in attempting to jump-start the economy and posi- 
tion it for continued future growth and higher productivity and income levels. 

8. As these core industries have experienced different patterns of performance 
over the past three decades and their relative importance in the District and subur- 
ban areas has changed, the economies that have emerged in the District today and 
in the suburbs are becoming increasingly different. The suburban economy has be- 
come more diversified and more like the economies of other metropolitan areas with 
the private sector accounting for an increasing proportion of new growth. This eco- 
nomic structure has made the suburban economies more cyclically sensitive. 

When economic times are good, as they are now, unemployment drops well below 
the national average — its currently under 3 percent in the Washington suburbs. 
Meanwhile, the District economy has become more narrowly focused on federal and 
national capital functions. It has become less diversified. This narrow focus can pro- 
tect it from cyclical forces in the national economy but if its core business weakens 
or declines, the impacts of this sectoral dependence will have disproportionally large 
impacts. That has been the result of federal downsizing that began in mid-1993 with 
its disproportional effect on the District employment base. 

9. The consequences of these changes in the area’s economic structure can be 
clearly seen in recent employment shifts. These have resulted in accelerating change 
in the area’s private sector/public sector split. In 1970, almost 40 percent of all jobs 
in the Washington area were in local, state or federal government; today that share 
has dropped below 23 percent. Since the beginning of the recovery in 1992, the pri- 
vate sector has generated 230,000 net new jobs while the public sector has lost 
50,000 net jobs. 

With the decline in government jobs occur ring almost exclusively in the federal 
sector and in the District government, these job losses have been concentrated in 
the District. As a result, these sectoral changes have shifted jobs from the central 
city — the District of Columbia — to the suburbs. Consequently, there has been both 
an important structural change in the area economy with the private sector becom- 
ing the principal source of new economic activity and job growth, and an accelerated 
shift of economic dominance to the suburbs at the expense of the central city. 

This geographic shift is common in all metropolitan areas and in most cases has 
frequently resulted in the relocation of the core industries from the center to the 
periphery leaving the central city devoid of economic drivers, fortunately for the 
District of Columbia, the region’s core industries are both highly interdependent as 
well as strongly linked to the District. So, while the job growth in the region has 
substantially favored the suburbs for many years, the central city remains an inte- 
gral and important component of the region’s economy. 

10. So what does this mean for the region’s economic future? The District of Co- 
lumbia is an important source of the region’s economic strength and future subur- 
ban economic growth. Research (Fuller, December 1996) has shown that economic 
growth in the District generates important economic benefits in the suburbs. On av- 
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erage, for each $1 increase in the District’s Gross State Product (with gains coming 
in business services, communications, finance, and retail trade), the resultant eco- 
nomic benefits captured in the suburban economy totals $1.50 or more. 

11. Why is this true? It reflects the substantial interdependencies that exist 
among the core industries, their related or complementary economic activities, and 
the high mobility of labor, personal income, consumption expenditures, and capital 
within the metropolitan area. What this means is that there is little benefit from 
looking at just one geographic or political entity when attempting to forge a solution 
to a particular local economic problem. Solutions to the District’s economic problems, 
such as unemployment and underemployment, slow job growth, low labor force par- 
ticipation, and access, to jobs do not lie exclusively within the boundaries of the Dis- 
trict. (The same is true for any of the area’s other jurisdictions.) The solutions to 
these problems must involve the suburban economy. Not only will the District econ- 
omy and its residents benefits from enlarging the geographic basis for a solution, 
but the suburban economy will also benefit. These area wide benefits will include 
higher factor productivity (the multipliers in the suburbs are higher), a better match 
of labor resources to labor requirements, a wider distribution of personal income and 
thereby strengthening the reside nti ally based economic activities that help to sta- 
bilize neighborhoods and support community development. 

12. The principal constraint to the District’s and region’s economic expansion at 
this time and into the foreseeable future — the condition constraining realization of 
the local economy’s full potential — is the shortage of qualified labor resources. While 
this problem is most visible within the area’s technology businesses where current 
shortages are reported to exceed 18,000 in Northern Virginia alone, there are short- 
ages in all sectors and all skills levels. 

This problem points to its own solution. The key is better basic education, tar- 
geted job training and retraining, and continuing educational opportunities designed 
for all age groups and disciplines. Significant steps are already being implemented 
in both Northern Virginia and Suburban Maryland to address these shortages and 
shifts in job skills requirements. Similar programs should be put in place imme- 
diately in the District to take advantage of the tight job market in the suburbs and 
by doing so, to bring income back into the District to be spent locally, thereby simu- 
lating new local economic growth. 

This, of course, is only a short-term solution but it will have immediate positive 
impact on the District’s economy while also helping to generate additional growth 
on the metropolitan area economy. This is a win situation but time is of the essence. 
The economic conditions supporting the present strong demand for qualified workers 
will not last forever. With the economy expected to cool down this year and with 
only moderate growth forecast for 1999, taking advantage of this strong labor mar- 
ket now, this year and next, may be the extent of this unusual opportunity, where 
there is pent-up labor demand in the suburbs and surplus labor resources in the 
District. Conditions beyond 1999 may not be as favorable as they will be this year 

and next. . 

13. In the long run, the District’s economic future will depend on producing a bet- 
ter qualified indigenous work force. If the better paying jobs in the District continue 
to be filled by suburban residents, the benefits of the District’s economy will con- 
tinue to leak out to the suburbs. In order to capture more of these locally based ben- 
efits within the District, while at the same time giving District residents the ability 
to complete for jobs anywhere in the metropolitan area, the basic educational skills 
of the District’s residents must become competitive with those of the resident work 
force in suburbs. Besides preparing the District’s youth for an economic future in 
which they can grow and benefit and contribution to the national economy, having 
the educational facilities and resources and reputation for quality outputs— grad- 
uates — w in help make the District more attractive as a place in which to live for 
families with school-age children. This is key to the long-term survival of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as a place to live and work where the quality of life is competitive 
with other locations in the metropolitan area. And, without a substantial improve- 
ment in the quality of educational facilities and programs, the District’s role in and 
contribution to the metropolitan area’s economy will continue to rapidly diminish 
and, as a place to live, the District Will continue to experience large-scale losses of 
families with children. The end result of the continuation of current trends will be 
a monumental city and not a living and working capital city that truly could become 
a model for other central city- suburban solutions that demonstrate the regional and 
distributive benefits of metropolitan economic integration. 
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Prepared Statement of Geoffrey Jones 

Thomas Jefferson High School for Science and Technology (TJHSST) is a public 
school offering a comprehensive program emphasizing the sciences, mathematics, 
and technology. The school was created through partnerships between business and 
industiy and the governing bodies of the Commonwealth of Virginia and Northern 
Virginia. TJHSST is expected to be a part of creating a high-tech community in the 
commonwealth that will provide a strong economic future for its citizens. As a Gov- 
ernor’s Regional School, students from several school jurisdictions are admitted on 
the basis of aptitude and interest in the biological, chemical, physical, mathemati- 
cal, and computer sciences. 

TJHSST functions as a laboratory school preparing students to enter the Twenty- 
first Century with a global perspective of science, tne humanities, and technology 
which will help people see that the quality of decisions in which they participate 
is irrevocably tied to the process bv which their work is defined. Academic ana co- 
curricular programs stimulate intellectual curiosity, creativity, and risk-taking with 
the goal of encouraging independence in learning, confidence in abilities, and social 
and ethical responsibility for the use of knowledge. Students and staff are chal- 
lenged to develop their own processes for learning and for using information as part 
of an ethical, cooperative network. 

Working with a belief that science and technology are processes or ways of think- 
ing and acting that blend human functions and needs with knowledge, tool use and 
skills, TJHSST has a fourfold charge: 

• To offer programs that promote enthusiasm, exploration, and academic excel- 
lence in an evolving economic and scientific/technological community. 

• To serve as a laboratory school examining and developing new methods and ma- 
terials in curriculum innovation/reform. 

• To foster a broad exchange of ideas and programming through outreach in 
teacher training, enrichment for students K-12, and networking. 

• To serve as a model for private sector/public education partnerships. 

Representatives from business and industry and staff of the Fairfax County Public 

Schools work together in curriculum and facilities development for the school. Many 
in the local business community provide support for the school and technical assist- 
ance to the faculty. Specialized technology laboratories, including a high-speed com- 
putational science center, are designed to integrate with the academic curriculum 
as well as to provide students with learning experiences in prevocational techno- 
logical environments, opportunities for independent research and experimentation, 
and interaction with professionals from the scientific, engineering, technological, 
and industrial communities. The technology laboratories are: 

• Aerospace Sciences; 

• Chemical Analysis; Computer Systems; Energy Systems; Engineering Graphics; 

• Geosciences; 

• Industrial Automation; 

• Life Sciences and Biotechnology; 

• Prototyping and Engineering Materials; 

• Microelectronics; 

• Optics and Modern Physics; 

• Telecommunications; and Television Production Studio. 

In addition to working in the technology laboratories, students have the option of 
exploring vocations by becoming involved in a mentorship program. One out of every 
five seniors and many juniors are matched with a mentor in the private sector or 
government. The mentorship Program is designed to prepare students with an en- 
hanced appreciation for the role of science and technology in the workplace. 
Mentorship promotes the traits of academic excellence, leadership, enthusiasm, and 
exploration in science and technology and supports the goals of: 

• Involvement in the experience of scientific and engineering research, and 
project development. 

• Cooperation and collaboration between TJHSST and the business, scientific, 
and academic, communities. 

• Provision of opportunities for students to explore and be challenged in more 
than one discipline. 

• Integration of diverse skills and abilities to synthesize new ideas and processes 
to solve problems. 

• Development of social and ethical responsibility for the use of scientific and 
technical knowledge. 

• . Reinforcement of visual, verbal, and written communications, and interpersonal 
skills. 
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e Development of the whole individual by fostering intellectual and social growth 
in an atmosphere of mutual trust and respect. 

Mentorship students are placed with firms or laboratories in the Metropolitan 
Washington Area and are mentored by accomplished scientists and engineers. These 
students must plan, implement, document, and present projects chosen in consulta- 
tion with their mentors. , 

Mentorship students are often involved in professional-level research and design, 
exploring topics and seeking solutions to problems that have not been previously ex- 
amined. Accordingly, the students develop and refine research techniques, critical 
thinking skills, and problem-solving tools that can be applied throughout their aca- 
demic and professional careers. 

Students are excused for part of the school day in order to work at least 180 hours 
per semester at their mentorship locations. They are monitored in their fields of in- 
terest by TJHSST technology laboratory teachers and the mentorship coordinator. 
Students maintain weekly logs, write detailed papers, prepare poster displays, and 
give oral presentations. Many projects have been entered in Westinghouse and var- 
ious science fair competitions. Students have also served as authors and co-authors 
on papers completed as part of their research projects. 

Students have been sponsored at approximately one hundred sites by organiza- 
tions including public and private sector businesses and industries, government and 
university research laboratories, and national museums. 

Our partnerships with the private sector and the various government agencies we 
work with have led us to focus on five inter related goals leading to preparation for 
vocation. They may be familiar to some because they are similar to goals reported 
in the 1991 report What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 
2000, the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills, U. S. Labor De- 
partment. Our goals include: ... 

• Learning to communicate effectively and efficiently in writing, in conversation, 
in presentation, electronically, visually, and graphically. The foundation of all voca- 
tion is communication. 

• Working col labor atively and cooperatively as a member and/or leader of teams 
of people wno bring diverse strengths and skills. Whether employee, employer, or 
self-employed, all people must work well with others. 

• Developing an understanding for systems and learning to think and act in ways 

that recognize the importance of the relationships between various units and tasks. 
Work is not accomplished in isolation or independently of a set of wider purposes 
and goals. . 

• Gaining experience in enterprise management that builds understanding of 
work flow in a variety of applications. Work is done in stages and the importance 
of each stage is directly related to purpose. Problem finding is sometimes more im- 
portant than problem solving. Producing a marketable product often drives all other 
stages. Knowing systems and developing insights and instincts in enterprise man- 
agement improves performance. 

• Learning to manage change. Vocational tasks and roles change and most people 
will change vocations several times during their life. Vocations in the future will be 
increasingly technological and will demand even more rapid and complex change. 
Change, however, is largely dependent upon how people and communities manage 
growth professionally, ethically, and col labor atively. 

TJHSST focuses on the development of people skills. Each of the above goals re- 
quires sound mastery of knowledge and content common to school curricula for cen- 
turies, but also demands a restructuring of the methods and materials of schooling. 
Using* an integrated or systems approach to science and technology education, the 
TJHSST curriculum is built on the belief that students need to learn how to syn- 
thesize, integrate, and manage their coarse work through practice. 

Integrating curriculum requires a cross-disciplinary approach in which students 
and teachers work in teams with varied technologies and expertise to define and 
solve problems that highlight and reinforce universal processes and principles. Stu- 
dents learn how systems are designed, constructed, supported, evaluated, and im- 
proved. Their understanding is reinforced through hands-on experimentation in sys- 
tems design and development, and through exposure to the methods of business and 
industry. A principle strength of the program is cooperation and open communica- 
tion among students, faculty, and business partners. 

In the freshman year we require participation in a three-period course of study 
which combines the separate disciplines of English and biology with an exploration 
of technology, design, and computer applications. The students receive a strong 
grounding in the basics of the fields of study, but the teachers use time and applica- 
tion to identify and reinforce common goals and restructure the curriculum to de- 
velop the process of vocational training and exploration. The language arts are ex- 
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panded to serve as the foundation for the transmission of content and understand- 
ing in the other disciplines. The study of appropriate mathematics is an integral 
part of the work in both design ana analysis required in the community-based 
fieldwork and research of the program. Each of our teacher teams is affiliated with 
a group of professionals in research and management of agriculture, park lands, and 
local ecosystems. Students work in the field with their teachers and the private and 
public sector partners on problems and projects important to the sponsoring agency. 
The technologies the students become familiar with help them to use their studies 
to think about problems and projects more broadly and to formulate effective solu- 
tions. The flexible use. of time gained through team teaching supports expanded 

S revocational opportunities and extended partnerships. Some of our teacher teams 
ave been working with the same community -based professionals for over six years. 
This model of cross-disciplinary team-teaching ana integration of curricula is ex- 
tended through other levels of the program at TJHSST. A restructured and ex- 
tended school day supports collaboration and innovation. The mentorship program 
further connects the school and students to the community and future employers. 
The required senior Geoscience course is intensively computer-based. Students learn 
to use image processing software, geospatial information systems software, 
probeware and other remote data collection systems, and global positioning systems 
tools to partner with neighborhood civic associations, the Fairfax County Govern- 
ment, and .private contractors to reverse the pollution of the nearby Lake Barcroft 
reservoir. Each of these technologies and the problem itself mirror the work of many 
future careers. 

The business community provides direct contributions to our programs in many 
different ways. Our staff are helped to keep current on emerging technologies and 
applications through sponsored attendance at professional conferences and through 
access to the “white papers" of industiy and government. The business community 
provides the political support to open floors to ideas and resources. Those resources 
may be cash or material and they may be regularly given or one time only, but they 
are well matched to need. The most important private sector contribution is time 
and training. 

Staff development at TJHSST has many of the characteristics of the educational 
program we are building. The underlying premise is that people learn from others. 
Ideas come from people and are generated through collaboration and cooperation. 
The first step toward a good staff development program is to provide teachers with 
the opportunity to work with new ideas with their students. They need the flexibil- 
ity and control to be able to experiment in their classrooms. Many of our courses 
meet in two- or three -period blocks directed by an interdisciplinary team of teachers. 
We often pilot new units of instruction in enrichment programs offered as outreach 
through summer school or in special Saturday classes. The revenues from the en- 
richment programs increase faculty compensation and permit us to purchase addi- 
tional materials and equipment. Planning time, both during the day and in the sum- 
mer. provides support for teachers to reflect, analyze, consult and create. The most 
productive planning time is spent with others, rather than in isolation at home. 
Some good thinking and planning takes place in informal or even social gatherings, 
but structured time is essential. We meet in a variety of small groups tnat reflect 
the integrated design and delivery of our program. 

Sometimes teachers meet by discipline, sometimes by team, sometimes by depart- 
ment, and sometimes as a larger “whole” group. The key seems to be frequent meet- 
ings with many different people. The focus is on sharing information ana ideas. The 
idea pool is expanded when our teachers meet with colleagues in professional asso- 
ciations, conduct or attend workshops, or write for and read publications and grants. 
Many of these opportunities are created by the teachers, themselves. We provide ad- 
ministrative leave and some substitute and summer time, but there are numerous 
occasions when individual teachers or a team will cover for a colleague so that a 
teacher can attend a workshop or conference. Reciprocity takes the form of informa- 
tion shared broadly. Our teachers are supported in pursuing in service opportunities 
through some local school money and funaraising. 

The Parent Teacher Student Association and our local business people are enthu- 
siastic partners. We host many of the workshops and in service programs in order 
to bring as many people as we can into our building and to maximize contact. Over 
250 teachers are enrolled annually in evening ana summer classes offered by our 
faculty. We openly welcome visitors and guest participants in all of our classes. At 
times, it seems the building is never closed, but we are proud to have over 2000 
educators participating in some aspect of our program each year. We benefit from 
each contact and we have built a network that is invaluable in the richness of sup- 
port and ideas it offers. We share the national goal of making %he United States 
more competitive in the world economy by developing more fully the academic and 
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occupational skills of all segments of the population.” We directly serve some of the 
most talented young people our country may produce and we immerse them in expe- 
rience and understanding in vocation. We serve a much broader range of young peo- 
ple through a variety of outreach programs, both nationally and internationally. Our 
school models programs specifically designed to “enhance the academic and voca- 
tional competencies required by a technologically advanced society.” Skill standards 
have been established and they are directly matched to the needs and efforts of the 
employers in our geographic area. We have developed partnerships that optimize 
private and public sector funding in support of education. The mission of the school 
focuses on preparing students for abroad range of occupations and careers. 

Prepared Statement of Constance A. Morella 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I appreciate the invitation to par- 
ticipate in these important hearings to address the education and workforce cnal- 
lenges in the Washington, DC area. As the Representative from Montgomery 
County, Maryland, I am deeply concerned about the future of the District of Colum- 
bia. The District does not exist in a vacuum. The economic health of the District 
is important to the economic health of Montgomery County and of the whole Metro- 
politan Washington region. 

When I first came to Congress in the ‘80s, the District government was already 
showing signs of the deficiencies that marked the beginning of a spiralling economic 
crisis. Services in the District were deteriorating, businesses were relocating, and 
middle-class residents were moving to the suburbs in search of lower taxes, safer 
streets, and better schools. From 1990 to 1995, the District lost more than 22,000 
households, most of them middle-class taxpayers. There has been a lack of employ- 
ment growth, and a decline in retail sales and the formation of small businesses. 

For the past few years there has been a good deal of debate here on Capitol Hill 
about how to resolve the District’s financial crisis. During the last Congress, we es- 
tablished the District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assist- 
ance Authority, commonly called the Control Board, which represents a temporary 
restructuring of the DC government and provides oversight and support to improve 
the District’s financial situation. 

During the first session of the 105th Congress, we passed the National Capital 
Revitalization and Self-Government Improvement Act, which would further restruc- 
ture the District government by allowing the federal government to fund the 
District government much in the same way that state governments support their 
cities. 

Under this latest revitalization plan, the federal government will relieve the 
District of certain expenses, among them the growing unfunded pension liability 
which was incurred by the federal government for District employees that were part 
of the federal workforce before home rule. The federal government also will assume 
a larger share of the Medicaid costs and take over the operation of the prison sys- 
tem. In addition, legislation calls for the creation of an Economic Development Cor- 
poration, responsible for providing millions of dollars in tax incentives for DC busi- 
nesses. 

The revitalization plan for the District of Columbia has just been authorized and 
funded by Congress, and I believe that we must allow this plan to be implemented 
before imposing further changes upon our capital city. The Financial Control Board 
has just hired a Chief Management Officer who will be responsible for the daily op- 
erations of the city. We must give Camille Barnett an opportunity to run the city 
and reach her goal of making “Washington, DC the model for the very best cities 
in the nation.” 

Management of the day-to-day operations of city government has been practically 
nonexistent and only a complete and dramatic overnaul of DC government guaran- 
tees delivery of services to the men, women, and children of the District of Colum- 
bia, the real winners in this historic realignment. The city government can now con- 
centrate on delivering traditional municipal services to its citizens: improving police 
and fire services, educating its children, collecting trash, and maintaining roads and 
neighborhoods. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate your efforts to hold this series of hearings on 
education and workforce development in Washington, DC I know of, and admire, 
your strong commitment to education and to children, and I particularly commend 
your dedication to the children of the District of Columbia. You have been a leader 
in the Euerubody Wins program which encourages staff members from congressional 
offices to read to children in the DC school system once a week. I know that, in 
addition to sponsoring the program, you are also a volunteer. 
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I also know that you have sponsored legislation, the Metropolitan Washington 
Education and Workforce Training Improvement Act of 1997, to provide for a re- 
gional education and workforce training system in the metropolitan Washington 
area. Mr. Chairman, I cannot support this legislation because it is a no-win program 
for the people of Maryland and Virginia. The proposal calls for a 3-percent non-resi- 
dent income tax on DC commuter wages. 

I am opposed to a commuter tax on the residents of Maryland or Virginia who 
work in Washington, DC Thousands of the state income taxpayers in Montgomery 
County who work in DC would be required to file a state income tax return in 
Washington, DC and direct much of their state income taxes away from Maryland. 
This would result in a huge loss of revenue to the state of Maiyland and negatively 
impact the services afforded Montgomeiy County. I feel that Marylanders who work 
in Washington, DC already contribute millions of dollars to the City in various taxes 
and fees. 

Mr. Chairman, I again thank you for your dedicated interest in education and 
training development in the Washington, DC area. The nation’s Capital has many 
assets. It hosts the federal government and serves as the workplace for many resi- 
dents of the adjoining jurisdictions. More than 21 million visitors travel from eveiy 
part of the country and the far comers of the world to the District. It is home to 
many fine colleges and universities that rank third in employment in the city. It 
is a cultural hub, with many fine museums and theaters. I would be pleased to work 
with you in any way that I can, short of imposing a commuter tax on the surround- 
ing suburbs, on a plan to make the District a sale and thriving city that is a source 
of pride for the entire nation. 

Prepared Statement of Eleanor Holmes Norton 

I am gratified by Senator Jeffords’ interest in the District and the region. The 
Senator always has shown special concern for the residents and the children of the 
District and has respected our rights as American citizens. 

I hope that these hearings wul stimulate non-parochial regional thinking about 
genuine regional issues and solutions, as the usual discussion of commuter-type 
taxes have not. There are very few true tristate regions in the country. Despite 
some perhaps inevitable differences, our own Maryland, Virginia and DC regional 
congressional delegation operates cooperatively, in part, because issues such as fed- 
eral jobs and mass transportation align nicely across jurisdictional boundaries. Not 
surprisingly, and not unlike other interstate areas, it has been more difficult for the 
region to put together working coalitions on the operational level because the equiv- 
alent of three separate states and several counties is involved. 

The best example of success is METRO. If history is any guide, to find a financial 
basis for a regional contribution, the regional partners would have to find a common 
cause of such overriding and universal concern that the very strong jurisdictional 
impediments would be overcome. One example that inevitably comes to mind is the 
current regional transportation crisis. Transportation is the “goose that laid the 
golden egg* in this region by facilitating regional growth until this became, at one 
time, the most prosperous region in the country. However, today the region ranks 
number one in the amount of time and fuel lost in traffic jams and number two in 
road congestion. With the federal transportation funds that have undergirded the 
region’s prosperity in short supply because of the completion of the Federal Highway 
System, a regionally financed transportation contribution for mass transit and roacfs 
is cited by most analysts as at least a conceivable basis for regional financial co- 
operation. At the very least, METRO provides a building block for such cooperation 
(although METRO is one of the few mass transportation systems that has no dedi- 
cated funding source), and the dangerous condition of the Woodrow Wilson Bridge 
is bringing direct pressure on the region to find a shared financial solution. In any 
case, there are few options open to the District and the regional Maryland and Vir- 
ginia counties if we are to prevent economic shrinkage of the region as a result of 
transportation fund and consumer exhaustion. 

The region also needs to face serious educational and job training concerns, Sen- 
ator Jeffords’ main interests, if the region is to maintain its top economic and edu- 
cational rank. However, even if educational issues do not drive tne regional partners 
under the same tent, and other issues do, funds would be freed up for use on prior- 
ities, such as education or job training. The needs are clear but it is the wishes and 
the actions of the regional partners that will be determinative. It is also clear that 
there are regional habits and history that cannot be ignored if we are to engage in 
a serious ana pragmatic search for regional solutions. 

Again, I want to thank Senator Jeffords for preparing this series of hearings, and 
I look forward to the testimony of today’s witnesses. 
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Prepared Statement of James M. Jeffords 

Welcome. Today we are beginning three days of hearings to ad- 
dress a problem that has enormous significance for the future of 
this nation and the lasting prosperity of our citizens. We will look 
at the issue of education and workforce development for the 21st 
century through the regional prism of the Washington metropolitan 
area. 1 believe that in the course of this hearing we will learn a 
great deal about how the economic strength of the Washington 
metropolitan region can be improved through innovative education 
and training systems. My goal is to bring increased focus and 
knowledge to the burning question of workforce development in the 
21st Century while at the same time to address the specific crisis 
that exists in the schools of our nations capital city. 

Today we will look at the labor market shortages in information 
technology (IT) jobs from a national perspective and then guide 
that discussion to the specific needs of the Washington metropoli- 
tan region. Tomorrow, day two, we will address the education crisis 
that exists in the District of Columbia’s public schools, and specifi- 
cally the state of infrastructure disrepair which is a situation that 
seriously impedes the overall economic growth of the region. The 
responsibility held by the United States Congress to help alleviate 
this crisis will also be discussed. On Thursday, day three, we will 
focus on the region and hear testimony about innovative programs 
and solutions and ways to finance these plans. 1 think we have be- 
fore us an ambitious but fascinating schedule. 

Let me begin today with some sobering information. We face a 
national economic crisis if we fail to prepare our workforce for the 
high-paying technology jobs of the future. As a nation we are cur- 
rently enjoying an extended period of economic strength. But we 
must not be lulled into a false sense of complacency by short-term 
economic indicators.The foundation of our economy is rapidly shift- 
ing from the manufacturing base to what is now known as the 
global knowledge economy, in the global knowledge economy the 
ability to use critical thinking skills with advanced technology will 
be at a premium. Technology proficiency will be required to get and 
keep a good job. The question looms: are We really prepared as a 
nation to be the leader of the global knowledge economy? Will our 
workers be surpassed by the workforces of our competitors over- 
seas? 

At present there are 190,000 unfilled, high-skilled, information 
technology jobs at large and mid-sized U.S. companies across the 
country. These vacancies are almost equally divided between com- 
panies that focus on technology as a product and every other-kind 
of company that now relies heavily on advanced technology skills 
to get the job done. This shows us that as we approach the 21st 
Century there is frightening gap between the preparedness of 
American workers ana the new job requirements. 

In the Washington metropolitan area alone there at least 50,000 
jobs — with the average annual salary of $40,000 — that cannot be 
filled by the local labor market. 1 have in my hands the Employ- 
ment section from the Washington Post this past Sunday. There 
are 100 pages of jobs here! Companies have complained to me in 
meeting after meeting that they are forced to recruit from other 
states and even from other countries to find people qualified to fill 
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these positions, a tactic that is very cost prohibitive. The Greater 
Washington Board of Trade estimates that if these 50,000 jobs 
were filled the regional economy would be boosted by $3.5 billion 
annually. Withthout improved education and training the iron 
chain of economic development surrounding our region is missing 
a critical link. 

The challenge for our nation’s capital is the challenge faced over- 
all in our national economy. So, let’s start by asking the question: 
how do we maximize the economic potential of the Du metropolitan 
region? 1 believe that first we must restore the vital economic re- 
sources of the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia, as the capital of the United States is 
a unique economic asset that has great benefits to the entire met- 
ropolitan region. Economic studies have shown that for each dollar 
improvement in the economy of the District an additional $1.50 
benefit results in the DC metropolitan region. This is an anomaly 
to other urban areas where cities normally drain resources from 
the suburbs. 

In 1995, Congress directly resumed its constitutional responsibil- 
ities for the District. Now Congress must use this authority to re- 
store the District’s opportunity to maximize its economic potential. 
Recent legislation, known as the District “recovery package” pro- 
vides some help, but it doesn’t go far enough in responding to the 
grave crisis facing the District. Further it does little to improve 
public safety or the more critical problems of the schools, which are 
the foremost obstacles to economic growth for District residents 
and families. According to a recent poll the three top concerns of 
.District residents are: proximity to job, public safety and schools. 

From 1975, when Home Rule took effect, until 1995, when Con- 
gress asserted greater authority through the Financial Control 
Board, the District government failed to maintain essential munici- 
pal functions. Road, school and water system infrastructure suf- 
fered badly. Public safety standards slumped dangerously until the 
District held one of the highest crime rates in the country. The re- 
sult was an exodus of District residents to the suburbs. In 1975 
about half of the population that worked in the District lived in the 
District. Today, more than two-thirds of those who work in the Dis- 
trict live in the surrounding suburbs, taking valuable untaxed 
income with them. 

The most tragic toll has been taken upon the schools and the 
children of our nation’s capital. The infrastructure crisis has re- 
sulted in chaos and late school year openings for four years in a 
row. Although studies show that District children enter the school 
system at normal learning levels, the statistics quickly spiral down- 
ward. The District has one of the worst drop-out rates and one of 
the worst academic records in the country. A recent standardized 
test reported that the percentage of DC students scoring “below 
basic” on reading or math (meaning well below grade level) greatly 
exceeded the national average. The dilapidation of the school build- 
ings and the academic quality of the schools are major factors in 
the declining quality of life for District families. We should all be 
ashamed of the conditions of public schools in our nation’s capital. 
A country* s schools are the bellwether of its society. 1 fear that the 
stakes are very high when the schools of our capital city are in 
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such disrepair and 1 hope my colleagues in Congress will be listen- 
ing this week to heed this grave warning. 

When Congress resumed its constitutional obligation to the Dis- 
trict it assumed the responsibility to find a means to provide the 
education that Washington’s children have a legal right to receive. 
The control board has begun to take strong action to improve the 
academic accountability of the school system. Congress now has the 
responsibility to fund tne infrastructure improvements necessary to 
make the schools both safe and effective. 

To make education in the Washington metropolitan region truly 
effective, students must be able to look forward to a future filled 
with economic potential. By taking action today to improve the 
education and training opportunities, students of the region will be 
able to fill the 50,000 jobs that are out there. 

I have served in Congress for nearly thirty years, and am a long- 
time resident of the District. During my career 1 have been Chair- 
man of the Appropriations subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia and now serve as Chairman of the Committee with jurisdiction 
over education nationwide. As such I have a deep and abiding per- 
sonal commitment to resolving the plight of our capital city and to 
addressing the nation’s overall educational challenges. I am hold- 
ing this hearing to look for comprehensive options for a sustainable 
solution that benefits all involved. 

I would like to thank the many expert and hands-on individuals 
who work on these issues everyday who have agreed to testify. ! 
appreciate everyone who is here taking time to join us. Now, let’s 
begin by looking at the regional approach. 
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EDUCATION AND WORKFORCE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE WASHINGTON, DC AREA 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 , 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator James M. Jef- 
fords (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, DeWine and Dodd. 

Also Present: Representatives Constance A. Morelia and James 
P. Moran, and Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. The Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
will come to order. 

This is the second hearing of three that are scheduled. 

Today we will be listening and looking into the problem of the 
District’s education system. Yesterday we spent our time looking at 
the region and the necessity of the region to work together in order 
to provide the kind of skill training necessary to provide the jobs 
that are available in the area, and this would improve the health 
of all of the region. We put some emphasis on the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is an anomaly in the end that it is probably the 
only city that provides more economic help for a region rather than 
taking it out of the region to survive. 

Today we will concentrate on the situation with respect to both 
the infrastructure and also the educational capacity of the system 
to be able to provide the children of the District of Columbia with 
a free, appropriate education. I am hopeful that as we go forward, 
we will concentrate on those issues. There are other issues that 
tend to get minds off of the basic problems of helping the children 
and onto other matters which are not really in the purview of this 
committee, but we will listen to those who have asked to testify or 
have been invited to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Jeffords follows:] 

The Chairman. First, according to our courtesy procedure, we 
recognize Members of Congress first and then elected officials from 
the local areas that are responsible. Therefore, we will lead off 
today with Councilwoman Patterson. I hope that we will con- 
centrate on the matters involving how we bring this city to a situa- 
tion where its children get a good education, and hopefully, the tes- 
timony will do that. 
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Councilwoman Kathy Patterson was elected to the City Council 
in 1994 and became chair of the Council’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in 1997. Before joining the Council, she served as 
director of communications for the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

Welcome, and please proceed. 



STATEMENT OF KATHY PATTERSON, COUNCILWOMAN, WARD 
3, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. Patterson. Thank you very much, Senator Jeffords. 

As you indicated, my name is Kathy Patterson. I am a member 
of the Council of the District of Columbia, chair of its Government 
Operations Committee, and a member of the Education Committee. 

Senator Jeffords, thank you for your commitment to the children 
of the District of Columbia, and thank you in particular for your 
leadership in funding school facility improvements and for your ad- 
vocacy of reform. 

The topic for this series of hearings is workforce development in 
the greater region. My testimony today focuses on issues facing the 
public schools; I would also be happy to respond to questions about 
job training in the District, since tnat is an issue for which I have 
oversight responsibility on the Council. 

If you want to know the most significant obstacle to workforce 
development in Washington, it is in fact the DC. public schools. 
You need look no further than the recently published Stanford 9 
test scores to see the extent to which we are failing our children. 
The longer a child stays in DC. schools, the more damage that is 
done. In the average high school in the District, fully 90 percent 
of students tested ‘T>elow basic” in math; 56 percent tested “below 
basic” in reading. 

These are the issues that prompted the Financial Authority in 
November 1996 to turn the school system upside-down. This hear- 
ing today offers an opportunity to step back and take the measures 
of the new leadership structure put in place in November of 1996. 

Here is what the current leadership of DC. public schools is 
teaching our children. First, they are teaching our children that 
education does not matter very much. How else should school chil- 
dren understand the 3-week delay in school last September? 

Second, they are modeling behavior that says the law does not 
matter. We are in an emergency, they say, ana therefore, no rules 
apply. The audit released Monday night found that school leaders 
believed they did not have to follow any procurement rules or 
laws — not the DC. law, not the Federal law; neither apply to them. 

Third, they are teaching our children that the truth does not 
matter. For 6 months now, school leaders have insisted in the face 
of documents to the contrary that the reason summertime repairs 
started late was lack of funds. This is known as the “big lie” tech- 
nique. 

In the audit released this week, five of the top officials in the 

E ublic schools were cited for noncooperation with the auditors hired 
y the financial authority. Their report cites the chief executive of- 
ficer, the chief operating officer, the chief financial officer, the gen- 
eral counsel, and the chief of capital projects. Each one of these 
public officials refused to confirm in writing the information they 
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had provided to the auditors. These are public employees who play 
fast and loose with truth, and this is also insubordination in my 
view. 

Fourth, we are teaching that ignorant action is better than no ac- 
tion. The new leadership has adopted a policy of retaining children 
at grade level based on standardized tests. There is grave harm 
being done today by this high stakes testing — testing without the 
academic supports necessary to give success a chance. It has been 
the perspective of the new leadership of DC. public schools and, 
frankly, the perspective of the Control Board to date that decisive 
actions such as closing schools and Fixing roofs, no matter the cost 
to children and their education, is what you, the Congress, re- 
quested. I do not think so. 

Let me share with you where the DC. public schools are headed 
in the next few weeks. General Becton has ordered that any teach- 
er who is not^ “certified” by the end of January will be fired. The 
school system’s personnel files are in such disarray that it is not 
possible to say who is certified and who is not. 

Let me describe for you a few of the teachers who are on a list 
of 1,000 teachers the system sent out last week who are supposedly 
not “certified.” One teacher was hired just last August, and 4 
months later, the personnel office has already misplaced her files. 
Another is a highly-regarded secondary English teacher. The per- 
sonnel office does not know what to ao with her, because she is 
dual-certified in French and English; so for them, she us 
uncertified. This is a policy disaster waiting in the wings and wait- 
ing to happen in just 2 weeks’ time. 

Here is a second headline waiting to happen. The school system 
might be shut down by a strike on February 1. The Teamsters local 
that represents engineers and custodians took a strike vote in De- 
cember aiming at action in February. These are the engineers who 
keep the boilers running to heat the schools, and make no mistake, 
in the middle of winter, they could shut down the system. 

These support staff workers have not had a pay raise in nearly 
10 years, despite the fact that they have won arbitration awards, 
including one upheld by the courts. But the pay awards have not 
been honored by the scnool system or the District Government. As 
the clock ticks away, the bill goes up. This issue awaited the Trust- 
ees and General Becton when they arrived 14 months ago. Because 
of inaction to date, a potential strike is just 2 weeks off. 

Today affords an opportunity to reassess the action taken by the 
Control Board in 1996, and I would respectfully ask you, Senator 
Jeffords, and your colleagues, to do nothing legislatively in the 
wake of the appeals court decision, but to use your considerable 
prestige and influence to encourage a reassessment by the Control 
Board, working with local elected officials. 

A few words on where I think a reassessment could take us. We 
need to build on what works. School reform is possible; it has been 
proven elsewhere — in Chicago, for example, where the budget was 
scrubbed, and managers were fired, and illegal procurement was 
punished. Education reform is possible. We know universal pre-kin- 
dergarten works. We know small schools and small classes work. 

To effectively develop our workforce, we need real and lasting 
participation from the private sector. The District is currently with- 
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out a functioning private industry council. Business participation 
in the School-to-Work Council is negligible. DC. public schools have 
never welcomed participation from the private sector, although we 
know from experience elsewhere that that is critical. 

We need to stop setting unrealistic expectations. It was foolish to 
even think about working on 50 schools in a single summer. The 
idea of requiring teachers to be certified certainly is sound, but 
first the system has got to clean up its personnel shop. 

We still need to scrub the numbers. The system certified a stu- 
dent count of 77,000, and it was immediately challenged by demog- 
raphers based on updates of Census data. The last time the system 
did an actual head count, the total was 68,000 students. 

Finally, we must build a school system that takes its strength 
from the community. If the appointed leaders are unwilling or un- 
able to work with parents and teachers and with elected officials, 
they will fail to build an education system that works for children. 
Arrogance does not improve education; willful disregard for truth 
does not improve education. Anyone in the upper echelons of the 
system who refuses to acknowledge who the stakeholders are and 
refuses to work with those stakeholders — and they are parents and 
other District residents — should be removed from office. 

Senator Jeffords, today, the financial authority standards respon- 
sible for the operation of our schools. General Becton remains as 
their chief executive officer. Please help us hold them accountable 
for the sake of the children you mentioned so eloquently in your 
own opening statement. 

Thank you. I would be happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Patterson follows:] 

The Chairman. First, I am pleased to be joined by Congress- 
woman Morelia and Congressman Moran from the area here, and 
I know they are as interested as all of us are on the region itself 
and how we can best improve it. 

With respect to your testimony, Ms. Patterson, you concentrated 
on a number of areas which I think our next panel will best an- 
swer; but I would say with respect to the closing down of the 
schools, having been one who has been responsible for getting the 
money to do that, I can assure you that I have watched very care- 
fully what has gone on. I was also present at the Board of Trustees 
that was appointed on one of the nights when they were discussing 
a court order, and this is important to remember. These schools 
were closed by a court order, by the judgment of a judge who, no 
matter that others felt that the schools could be kept open during 
the repairs, felt very strongly that the schools ought to be closed. 

I would like to praise Parents United for bringing awareness to 
this city of the incredibly bad situation that the infrastructure is 
in. She felt in good conscience that the best way to emphasize that 
so that Congress and others would take notice of it was to close the 
schools, ana obviously, that has been very effective. We did take 
notice. 

But to suggest that these emergency repairs were done and the 
schools closed because those who were doing it felt it was necessary 
from my understanding of the issue is not correct, and that those 
repairs could have gone on without the schools being closed. Now, 
that is a matter of judgment, and I just want to bring that to your 
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attention, because I worked hard with Connie Lee and Sallie Mae 
privatization to get some $50 or $60 million so the schools could 
get repaired. 

Another matter I would like your comment on is that these situa- 
tions have existed for some time. For instance, the one which is 
threatening the present strike of the workers has come about as a 
result of twice the results of a board being ignored in providing a 
raise to these individuals. This was when you and others in the 
city were in power. So it is hard for me to understand the connec- 
tion with respect to responsibility to the present administration, 
which is trying to deal with things which were created when it was 
under local control. 

Would you comment on that? 

Ms. Patterson. I would be happy to. As you know, this is an 
issue that has been ongoing since 1987, and there is lots of blame 
to be apportioned throughout the elected leadership of the dis- 
trict — the School Board, the Council, the Mayor — throughout that 
period of time. You are absolutely correct. 

When the current leadership came into power in November of 
1996, this issue was one that was awaiting them; that is absolutely 
correct. I raised this issue in the course of doing our budget last 
May and last June to make sure everyone understood that funds 
need to be identified in the 1998 budget to cover the cost of some 
of the back payment of the wage increases owed and upheld by the 
courts, and that has not been done to date. Those funds have not 
been budgeted, have not been identified and have not been allo- 
cated for this purpose — and that, let me just say, in a time frame 
from last May and June when the issue was raised in the course 
of the budget, so I do hold them responsible. 

The Chairman. Who is “them”? 

Ms. Patterson. The leadership of the DC. public schools who are 
administering a multimillion-dollar budget. 

The Chairman. Why are they responsible? The money has to 
come from the Congress, the Control Board, or through the City 
Council, is my understanding. I do not think there is any money 
budgeted for that. 

Ms. Patterson. There actually was $4 million in carryover funds 
that had been set aside by the previous leadership of the school 
system prior to General Becton arriving in November of 1996. So 
that $4 million did exist and has been set aside, and I believe $2 
million of that is remaining. 

In terms of coming to terms with a workforce issue, the people 
who are in charge of the school system today are the chief execu- 
tive officer, General Becton; it had been the Emergency Trustees 
until their power was questioned last week; and the Financial Au- 
thority. So in terms of how they spend those dollars, I believe that 
is the chain of command, and it is an issue that I have been raising 
with them on a number of occasions. So maybe I am not clear with 
your question as to why they are responsible. Frankly, they are re- 
sponsible because they are operating the system right now, and 
they are allocating the budget. 

The Chairman. But they inherited these problems from when 
you were in control. 
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Ms. Patterson. That is absolutely true, that is absolutely true — 
not me, personally, but the elected leadership. 

The Chairman. Right. I mean the City Council and the school 
board. 

Ms. Patterson. Yes. 

The Chairman. With respect to the students, I am a little con- 
fused as to what your concerns are. You have outlined some, but 
if you have found that you have an educational system which is so 
bad that the kids are not performing, and then you take a look at 
some of their actions and are critical of them, you are in favor, 
then, I take it, of social promotion and continuing to pass the kids 
through even though they do not meet standards? 

Ms. Patterson. I am in favor of children learning. I am in favor 
of children learning to read and learning math, absolutely. But if 
you put a policy in place that is structured in such a way that you 
create the opportunity and almost certainty for failure, then you 
are not helping those children. 

Yes, I favor looking at ending the policy of social promotions, but 
in a systematic, comprehensive method, so that you provide the ad- 
ditional reading instruction, you provide the additional math in- 
struction. There are principals with whom I have spoken who are 
still waiting for some of that assistance to follow the policy articu- 
lated 6 months ago. 

The Chairman. But their plan is to do that, as I understand it, 
and their plan is to do it this summer 

Ms. Patterson. That is their plan — excuse me, Senator Jef- 
fords — that is their plan. 

The Chairman [continuing.] And you say that they should not do 
it this summer, I believe. 

Ms. Patterson. No, I did not say they should not do it this sum- 
mer. What I am saying is that when you implement a policy, it 
would be my hope that you plan for its success, not for its failure. 
You do not just articulate a policy in the absence of planning for 
it. And the planning for that policy should have been underway as 
the policy was articulated. But what I am telling you is that the 
policy was articulated 6, 7, 8 months ago, and the supports are still 
not in place at the local school level according to teachers and ac- 
cording to principals. 

There are principal who are trying to buy practice tests for their 
children to use because they do not have the educational supports, 
the additional teaching support — they do not have what they need 
from the central administration. That is what I am saying. 

The Chairman. So are you saying they should be able to teach 
to the test? 

Ms. Patterson. That is what many are doing. 

The Chairman. Should they be able to? Is that the system you 
would advocate? 

Ms. Patterson. No. I am explaining to you what happens when 
people are under pressure. 

The Chairman. But that has been the problem, has it not? In the 
past, my memory, going through this — and I was chairman of the 
subcommittee — is that the policy which I think has been fully un- 
covered was to teach to the test, and not only that, but to use the 
same test every year, dating from the seventies. 
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Ms. Patterson. No, I do not favor teaching to the test. I favor 
putting the standards and the curriculum in place to promote a 
successful policy having to do with social promotion. 

The Chairman. That is my understanding of the policy of the 
present school administration. 

Ms. Patterson. That is the policy; And what I am sharing with 
you from the perspective of a parent in DC. public schools as well 
as a policymaker is that from the local school level perspective, 
there are teachers and principals who are very talented and veiy 
dedicated who do not believe they can make this policy work with 
the support that they have today. That is what I am saying. 

The Chairman. You also criticize them for trying to find out who 
is certified. Isn’t it a good idea to know who is a certified teacher 
and who is not? 

Ms. Patterson. Absolutely it is a good idea. And we have a lot 
of teachers who do a yery fine job, and we have a lot of teachers 
who do not, and that is one mechanism to try to get at the issue 
of what teachers are qualified and what teachers are not. The prob- 
lem, however, is that the personnel system and the personnel files 
are in such a State of disarray that no one in the central office, the 
personnel office, can say who is certified and who is not. I just gave 
a couple of examples. 

The Chairman. Well, those problems were from the past admin- 
istration; I am well aware of the mess in all of the city government 
on files and so on. So that is not the problem created by 

Ms. Patterson. So that is not a problem created by 

Ms. Patterson. But with all aue respect, Senator Jeffords, I 
would think that 14 months would have been enough time to have 
straightened out personnel files. I would have hoped so. And it 
seems to me that needs to predate setting a target to kick out 
teachers who are not certified. It seems to me you have got to clean 
up your systems before you can then soundly implement a sound 
policy. 

The Chairman. Well, I know enough about the city’s system to 
know that to straighten anything out is difficult, and the time in- 
volved when you ao not have any kind of filing system, no mod- 
ernization, no computers, rotary telephones, and so on, and to hire 
new people and get them to come in here and expect that upon ar- 
rival, they could immediately transfer a system which has been no- 
tably horrible 

Ms. Patterson. I am not saying immediately; I am saying with- 
in the 14 months. And we are not there yet. 

The Chairman. Any other questions? 

Ms. Morelia. If I may given an opening statement, whenever you 
want me to, but actually, I would ask Councilwoman Patterson, 
from looking at your testimony, what you are saying is that there 
is no accountability. 

Ms. Patterson. Absolutely. 

Ms. Morelia. There is no “character counts” or value of education. 
They do not know what the numbers are even now. I mean, they 
just recently came up with a figure about the number of children 
who are in the school system. The cost is higher than any of the 
other regions, and there is not a functioning private industry coun- 
cil. I thought there was one. Maybe I 
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Ms. Patterson. I think we are trying to constitute our private 
industiy council now for the third time in 6 months. 

Ms. Morelia. That is an area where we are trying to work to- 
gether in the region. We are trying to bring Montgomery County 
in Maryland and Virginia all into functioning to look at this whole 
problem. So I guess I see your testimony and your thesis pretty 
clearly. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Congressman Moran? 

Mr. Moran. Senator, I have an opening statement, too, that is of 
a more general context. I will just suggest to Councilwoman Patter- 
son that, just as you have not been on the City Council all that 
long that anybody should hold you responsible for the problems 
that the District of Columbia is encountering, I am not sure how 
fair it is to be holding, at least by implication if not explicit charge, 
General Becton and the Board of Trustees of the educational sys- 
tem responsible for a situation that took decades to be established. 

One of my problems is that as we hear from witnesses, too many 
take the approach that this is somebody else’s fault, and let me use 
my time to tell you how bad they are, rather than coming up with 
the kind of constructive solutions and giving us the attitude that 
everyone wants to work together to establish a better school system 
on behalf of the kids. The kids are invariably the pawns in what 
often are political tests of will. 

But having said that, I do not have any criticism of you, and I 
do not know that much can be accomplished by addressing your 
specific statement, either. 

At some point when it is appropriate for the chairman, I wanted 
to make some comments about the hearing as a whole. 

The Chairman. Yes, as soon as this witness has concluded. 

Ms. Patterson. Congressman, could I respond to your state- 
ment, sir? 

Mr. Moran. It is up to the chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes, please go ahead. 

Ms. Patterson. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Moran, 1 am not suggesting that these issues do 
not take time to address. Obviously, they do. What I am suggesting 
is that school reform has got to happen, and there need to be 
benchmarks, and there needs to be accountability. 

When you look at other school systems that have brought about 
significant reforms — just compare the District with Chicago, a 
much bigger system — the problems are no more complex, but they 
are certainly larger there. They have made in my view much great- 
er strides in the first 14 months of their reform effort than we have 
made here, and what I am suggesting in my testimony is that 
given the appeals court ruling last week, given a major critical 
audit this week, I am encouraging the financial authority, the Con- 
trol Board, to step back and reassess what it is wrought as of No- 
vember of 1996 and to say perhaps we need a midcourse correction, 
what is working and what is not, toward our longer-term goals. 

That is really what I am suggesting, and I believe that that is 
constructive. I have been working on school reform for at least the 
last 5 or 6 years with anyone who will work with me, and that in- 
cludes some but by no means all of the current leadership. 
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Mr. Moran. Thank you. I understand you are one of the more 
constructive members of the Council, and I appreciate that. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Patterson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Congresswoman Norton? 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to Councilwoman 
Patterson, who is a very hardworking and constructive Council 
member, that I was forced to miss her testimony; I know I will be 
able to hear it from her directly. And I want to once again thank 
you for your deep interest in the District and you work in calling 
and organizing these hearings. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Morelia. Senator Jeffords, could I just ask Councilwoman 
Patterson, since she mentioned the court decision, what is your 
opinion of it? 

Ms. Patterson. My opinion is that it was an extraordinarily 
well-written statement, and I would encourage you all to read it. 
It is fairly short. 

I think it served a couple of useful purposes. It served as a wake- 
up call to the financial authority to think about the action that 
they took and whether they do need to revisit it. I recall September 
4, 1996 when the financial authority had a long, rigorous hearing 
in Martin Luther King Library, took to task all the then leaders 
of the public schools, and at the end of that hearing, a 5-hour hear- 
ing, Dr. Brimmer and his colleagues said: Congress has given us 
the responsibility for DC. public schools, and we take that respon- 
sibility seriously. We are, Congressman Morelia — we are — account- 
able, we are responsible, and we will address these problems. 

And what I think the court decision permits is for the Control 
Board to go back to that decision and ask itself some serious ques- 
tions. 

The Chairman. The next witness will be able to help us in re- 
gard to that question. 

I am going to defer opening statements until after the next wit- 
ness, because he has to leave here by 11 o’clock, so I would prefer 
if we wait. 

Thank you for coming, Councilwoman Patterson. 

Ms. Patterson. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Our next witness is Professor Jamin Raskin, who 
teaches law at American University’s College of Law in Washing- 
ton. His areas of specialty include constitutional law, criminal law 
and procedure, local government law, and he is an expert on issues 
pertaining to the District of Columbia. We need you, and we are 
fortunate to have you with us, and I look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF JAMIN B. RASKIN, PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Raskin. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. You have asked me to 
talk about the narrow and discrete question of the constitutional 
relationship between Congress and the District, and I am very 
happy to do that. 
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I should reemphasize what you just stated, which is that I am 
a professor of constitutional law. I am not an expert on education, 
as my students would be the first to tell you. 

The Chairman. Well, I want to say that the reason why you are 
here is that I keep getting the feeling from some members of this 
body that that is their problem, not our problem, so I want to get 
your advice on just whose problem it is and what our responsibility 
is. Please proceed. 

Ms. Morelia. Senator Jeffords, you made a very good choice in se- 
lecting Professor Raskin to testily. I can confirm that. He is some- 
body who does know the District of Columbia and cares very much 
about it. 

Ms. Norton. Would the gentlelady yield? 

Ms. Morelia. Yes, indeed. 

Ms. Norton. May I also say that Professor Raskin is a resident 
of the State of Maryland who believes in full democratic rights, in- 
cluding Statehood, for the District of Columbia. 

Ms. Morelia. He happens to be my constituent. 

The Chairman. OK 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a copy of the 
written statement; is that correct? I do not have it, and I just won- 
dered if we have one. 

The Chairman. We do not have one. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I have a feeling I know what he is going to say, 
but I do not have it in front of me. 

Please proceed, Professor Raskin. 

Mr. Raskin. Well, Senator, the Constitution gives Congress the 
same powers over the District that States have within their own 
domains, no more and no less. In 1899, the U.S. Supreme Court 
stated that Congress “may exercise within the District all of the 
legislative powers that the legislature of a State might exercise 
within the State, so long as it does not contravene any provision 
of the Constitution of the United States.” And there are several 
other subsequent statements by the U.S. Supreme Court stating 
exactly the same thing, that the relationship between Congress and 
the District is the same between the States and their people. 

So Congress does have a structural responsibility for education 
in the District, and this is a responsibility that must be executed 
in a constitutional way. In 1954, when the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down racial segregation in the schools in the States under 
the 14th Amendment, it also the same day struck down racial seg- 
regation in public schools in the District of Columbia as a violation 
of the Fifth Amendment. This was Bolling v. Sharpe, which is the 
unsung companion case to Brown v. Board of Education, and the 
case that ended a century of congressional segregation of the public 
schools in the District. 

Even after Bolling v., Sharpe, however, Congress oversaw a sys- 
tem of what Judge J. Skelly Wright in 1967 called “racially and so- 
cially homogenous schools” that “damage the minds and spirits of 
all children who attend them” and “block the attainment of the 
broader goals of democratic education.” 

In Hobson v. Hansen that vear, the Court found that the con- 
gressionally-appointed school board, which had a maximum quota 
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of three black members of nine, had effectively segregated the 
schools bv race and class and created “optional zones for the pur- 
pose of allowing white children/ trapped* in a Negro school district 
to* escape* to a white or more nearly white school, thus making the 
segregation of public school children more complete than it would 
otherwise have been under a strict neighborhood assignment plan.** 

The Hobson Court also found that teachers and principals were 
being assigned according to their race and according to the race of 
their students, that a tracking system was being used to divide stu- 
dents according to race and class, and consigned many DC. school- 
children to an inferior and demeaning education, and that reading 
scores consistently fell behind the national norm in each grade. 

So, although Congress has an ultimate constitutional responsibil- 
ity for schooling in the District, it is one that it has not always 
lived up to except by court order. And even now, we see with the 
Emergency School Board of Trustees appointed by the financial au- 
thority that there are legal problems again in the way that this 
power has been implemented. 

So that now would be a good time to figure out how Congress can 
best fulfill its very real obligations to the District and its children, 
and you are to be congratulated for bringing these hearings to- 
gether. 

I would just make two final points. First, unlike the citizens of 
the 50 States, residents of the District have no State constitution 
to fall back on in order to demand equality of resources and excel- 
lence of result in the educational process, something that has taken 
place in dozens of States, including your own, as you know, where 
there is litigation going on in Vermont right now about equal fund- 
ing of schools in the various districts. 

oo the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in San Antonio v. 
Rodriguez, which held that education is not a fundamental right 
and that disparate funding of schools does not violate equal protec- 
tion under the Federal Constitution, is the bare and controlling 
legal framework for the District. 

This makes it all the more important that Congress itself take 
the rights of the people and the needs of the children seriously. As 
the Court put it in Brown v. Board of Education, “education is per- 
haps the most important function of State and local governments.** 

But second, this is a delicate matter, since education, as the 
Court observed in Rodriguez and in Milliken v. Bradley, is also a 
public function jealously guarded by local governments themselves, 
one in our Nation’s history that has been traditionally the province 
of the local community. So Congress must also act with maximum 
respect and deference for the wishes of the local population and its 
elected officials, the American citizens who live in the District. 

Thus your presumption should be that matters of fundamental 
educational policy should be decided by the local school board and 
elected officials so long as they do not implicate an independent 
Federal interest that would justify congressional action under the 
District Clause. 

On matters of proposed departures from basic educational policy, 
such as the school voucher proposal currently in place, for example, 
Congress should allow the District to make up its own mind in the 
way that every locality in American is getting to choose for itself 
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on this very issue. Nothing could be more averse to the spirit of 
federalism and local control over education than to have Members 
of Congress elected from other jurisdictions deciding such basic 
matters for the people of the District themselves. 

We must never forget that the District is part of America, and 
its citizens have all the rights of other Americans. In 1933, in 
O’Donoghue v. United States, Justice Sutherland explained why 
District residents may not be treated as second-class citizens. He 
said: “It is important to bear constantly in mind that the District 
was made up of portions of two of the original States of the Union 
and was not taken out of the Union by cession. Prior thereto, its 
inhabitants were entitled to all the rights, guarantees, and immu- 
nities of the Constitution,” and they still are. 

Justice Sutherland quoted the Court's opinion in Downes v. 
Bidwell to the same effect, emphasizing that the District Clause 
had not subtracted constitutional rights from the people who al- 
ready had them: ‘This District had been a part of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia. It had been subject to the Constitution, 
and was a part of the United States. The Constitution had attached 
to it irrevocably. There are steps which can never be taken back- 
ward. The mere cession of the District of Columbia to the Federal 
Government relinquished the authority to the States, but it did not 
take it out of the United States, or it did not take it from under 
the aegis of the Constitution. Neither party had ever consented to 
that construction of the cession. If, before the District was set off, 
Congress had passed an unconstitutional act affecting its inhab- 
itants, it would have been void. If done after the District was cre- 
ated, it still would have been equally void; in other words, Con- 
gress could not do indirectly, by carving out the District, what it 
could not do directly.” 

So in closing, I would say that you walk a kind of tightrope here, 
the way that all States do when they get involved in the fundamen- 
tally local issue of education. One the one hand, you have a basic 
constitutional and indeed moral responsibility to see it to it that 
excellent education for meaningful democratic citizenship is made 
available to all children in the District regardless of race, ethnicity, 
language, income, geography and disability; but on the other hand, 
as much as possible, you must respect the basic American principle 
of local control over education, democratic participation, and “one 
person, one vote.” These, I would see as your constitutional respon- 
sibilities. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Raskin follows:] 

The Chairman. Thank you. Incidentally, you did fax your state- 
ment last night, but I was the only one who had a copy of it this 
morning, so we will make sure that other Members have it. 

I want to welcome Senator Dodd here to be with us this morning. 

Professor Raskin, first of all, I appreciate the time and effort that 
you have put into this. To me, this is a very, very, critical question 
for those of us who are Members of Congress to understand what 
our responsibilities are. 

I would like to just understand a little better the recent decision 
about delegation. It seems to me that the primary delegation 
should be to locally-elected officials whenever possible, but that 
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when necessary, as we found it under this situation, we could es- 
tablish at least interim a board with the authority to rectify what 
would certainly be a constitutionally risky educational system, but 
however, that board could not re-delegate it, and therefore, the de- 
cision came about. 

Is that a fairly accurate description of the decision? 

Mr. Raskin. That is an excellent description of the decision in 
the case. 

I would just say on this point that other cities, of course, have 
gotten themselves into the same mess that the District is in, and 
other States have been forced to take some of the kinds of actions 
that Congress has taken. There is a special sensitivity in the Dis- 
trict, of course, because in those other cases, the takeover had 
something of the character of the people taking over one part of 
their Government with another. That is, when there were control 
boards installed in New York, for example, the people of New York 
were represented both in the State legislature that engineered the 
takeover as well as in the city government, and so they did not ex- 
perience it as an invasion by outsiders. 

I think that one of the difficulties and problems with the situa- 
tion in the District is that because there is no voting representation 
in Congress, despite the extraordinary efforts of Delegate Norton, 
it has been experienced somewhat as a takeover from the outside. 

The Chairman. I would just point out, perhaps because I was the 
author of it, that in the original legislation, which we passed in 
1996, which established the system, we did not re-delegate. We 
made it advisory. And that was by luck, I would say, ratner than 
from any understanding of the Constitution. But I understand 
where the Court was coming from there. 

Now, the critical question that we have, I believe, as a body is 
where we stand with respect to the infrastructure. The ability to 
fund that is very, very precarious right now. From information I 
have, there is no ability to get a dedicated revenue source from the 
District at all. 

You pointed out earlier in your testimony that Congress has a 
structural responsibility for education in the District. Would infra- 
structure be a structural problem in the sense that we are respon- 
sible for providing the funds, when and if necessary, to correct that 
situation? 

Mr. Raskin. Absolutely, I would think so. I do not know of a sin- 
gle school district in the country that does not receive independent 
Funding from its State Government. And again, to the extent that 
we want to draw an analogy between your relationship to the Dis- 
trict and that of a State to local school boards, then I would say 
that there should be some financial obligation there. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that answer. 

As I said, we will hold opening statements until after Professor 
Raskin has concluded, but now, are there any questions? 

Congresswoman Morelia? 

Ms. Morelia. I know now why lawyers have that epithet of, “On 
the one hand.. .and then, on the other hand...,” but your testimony 
was very thoughtful, and I appreciated it. 

Let me pick up on the last point that Senator Jeffords men- 
tioned, and that is that Congress has already been doing something 
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with regard to the District of Columbia schools. We passed the re- 
vitalization plan, which I think is a very good one. The Control 
Board has hired a chief management officer, and the city govern- 
ment can now concentrate on delivery of services, the municipal 
services that are expected, like educating its children. 

I just wondered if you might comment on the work of Congress 
so far in this regard and the Control Board’s role in running the 
school system. In other words, my feeling is that we have oeen 
doing our part, as you say, State to local, Congress to District of 
Columbia. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Raskin. Well, obviously, it has not been a completely smooth 
process that is taking place, and the recent Court holding I think 
underscores the fact tnat a lot of people were very surprised by the 
creation of the Emergency School Board of Trustees. And kids are 
not oblivious to the politics taking place all around them and that 
there are constant power struggles over who is going to be running 
the schools. 

So I would say that the constitutional relationship between Con- 
gress and the District of Columbia is an anomalous one; it is 
unique in America, and so there is this constant conflict and dy- 
namic between Congress being a necessary State actor and also 
wanting to cede to the local population the same kind of democratic 
control and participation that everybody else in America gets. 

All I can say is that, having looked at this historically, it works 
best when there is a process of constant consultation and commu- 
nication between Congress and the local leadership, and I do think, 
Congresswoman Morelia, that this has been an improving dynamic 
over the last couple of years. 

Ms. Morelia. Tnank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Dodd? 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was not here on Tuesday, but I just want to commend you im- 
mensely for doing this. Others may have said it to you already, but 
I think what you are doing is terrific. In my tenure here, I think 
this is unprecedented, and I regret that when we were in the Ma- 
jority, we did not do this. This is not a situation that just happened 
in the last year or so; this is a situation that has been growing for 
many years. 

Obviously, we all come from different parts of the country, except 
for those, obviously, who represent the immediate area, as our col- 
leagues who are here today do, in Virginia and Maryland, and obvi- 
ously, Eleanor from the District, but we take pride in the fact that 
we spend a good part of our lives here as Members of Congress. 
And aside from the constitutional arguments which I think are in- 
teresting and as you point out in your testimony — which we just re- 
ceived, by the way — the question of local control in education is a 
very important issue for people all across this country. But aside 
from all the legalese, I just find it incredible that we have 535 
Members of Congress here who, on a regular basis, spend their 
lives in the Nation’s Capital, blocks away, walking distance, from 
schools that are falling apart and in desperate need of help. 
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Now, you can put all the legal arguments aside, but it seems to 
me there is an incumbent responsibility on those of us who come 
to the Nation’s Capital to want to do something about an issue as 
fundamental as education. So I commend the chairman of this com- 
mittee for inviting all of us to analyze this issue and to focus some 
attention on it and how we might play a more constructive role in 
all of this. 

This is not unique. I come from Connecticut, and Hartford, CT 
has recently gone through a similar situation with its educational 
system. We tried privatization, and that failed, and now we have 
a control board that has taken over in effect, and we are trying to 
sort it out. 

I have a sister who teaches in the Hartford public school system, 
and it is an agonizing experience for her to go through not know- 
ing from day to day, week to week, or month to month what the 
situation is going to be. 

Again, many of us are trying beyond just our legislative functions 
to do some things very personally as well. As a result of Eleanor’s 
request, I was pleased to be able to have two or three young stu- 
dents in my office this past fall because of the delay in opening the 
schools here. I had two or three interns who were terrific young 
people because the schools did not start on time. At her suggestion, 
a bunch of us took these kids on for 2 or 3 weeks, and we benefited 
from it; they were a great asset, I might say, Eleanor. And there 
are several Members of the Senate under Jim’s leadership, includ- 
ing Senator Kennedy, who have been directly involved in reading 
to children in the schools and who are visiting schools in the area. 
Eleanor and I, along with some other Senators, visited several pub- 
lic schools here. 

We are determined to see if we cannot get people here more en- 
gaged, beyond the legislative function as well as in a very personal 
way, in trying to do something about this. 

So I just thank you, Mr. Chairman, immensely for what you are 
doing here with these hearings, and I look forward to working with 
you. 

I appreciate your testimony. I like to hear some of these argu- 
ments sort of debated out about the constitutionality. I think it is 
fascinating. But we could debate that, I am sure, for many, many 
weeks, and while we do so, I think we ought to try to figure out 
some ways to actually weigh in here, aside from the constitutional 
ob 1 * ations, and make a difference. 



Raskin. Senator, you have sort of a distinguished precursor 
in making the argument you did about the Members of Congress 
coming to work. James Madison in The Federalist Papers said that 
one of the things that would guarantee the quality of life in the 
District would be the fact that Members of Congress would be here, 
and people could talk to them directly about the problems. 

Senator Dodd. You could not put that to a referendum in Wash- 
ington. [Laughter.] I appreciate the point, yes. 

Mr. Raskin. Right. Well, it has not always worked out like that, 
which does underscore also the need for some more effective kinds 
of representation. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. 

Mr. Raskin. But your input is obviously valued. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator DeWine? 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Chairman, let me again, as I did yester- 
day, congratulate you and thank you for holding these very impor- 
tant hearings. 

Professor Raskin, sometimes, stating the obvious is very impor- 
tant and I think, today, at least, a little sobering, your statement 
that you start your written testimony with, that “The Constitution 
confers on Congress the same powers over the District of Columbia 
that States have within their domains.” For those of us who have 
served in State legislatures, this is a rather compelling and I think 
sobering statement, because even though there is a great tradition 
in this country, as you very well have pointed out, of local control, 
and I think most of us are very strong advocates of local control 
and think education is best when, literally, the local community 
controls that local school, the fact is that the buck does stop with 
the States. 

So what I hear you saying is that, yes, local control is very im- 
portant, and you should incorporate local control as much as pos- 
sible, but Congress ultimately, at least from a legal point of view, 
has the ultimate responsibility with the schools, if you are saying 
that we have the same responsibility with the District of Columbia 
as a State does with its local school districts. 

I would like to explore that with you a little bit. You make a 
statement later on that I underlined. You state: “On matters of 
proposed departures from existing educational policy, such as the 
school voucher proposal currently in play, Congress should allow 
the District to make up its own mind in the way that every other 
locality in America is getting to choose for itself.” 

Isn’t it true that a State could say we are not going to have 
vouchers or charter schools; or, a State could say we are going to 
have vouchers, they are going to be available to everybody, ana we 
are going to have charter schools, and that is going to be available 
throughout the State; or, a third alternative might be what some 
States are doing, which is to say we are going to have a very lim- 
ited voucher program, we are going to have a trial program, we are 
going to have a program such as my home State of Ohio has in the 
city of Cleveland. 

It seems to me that from a legal point of view — we can debate 
policy all we want to, but from a legal point of view and a constitu- 
tional point of view, Congress has a great deal of discretion in this 
area as far as what options it wants to use, what tools it wants to 
use, what variables it wants to put in play here. Isn’t that true? 
I mean, if the analogy is correct between a State and a local com- 
munity, there are all kinds of options that are available to Con- 
gress, and if Congress wants to do an experimental program that 
involves 1,000 students or 5,000 students, I think that clearly, you 
can argue the policy — I do not think it is a good idea — but you can 
argue the policy, but it seems to me that what you are saying is 
that from a legal point of view, Congress can do that. 

Mr. Raskin. Well, I am aware that some States — for example, 
Wisconsin passed a voucher program, and I think that one was 
struck down as unconstitutional— -but I am aware that a few States 
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have gone down the road. I think that the general habit has been 

to leave that up to the localities to decide. And again, I 

Senator DeWine. But — excuse me — you would have to have ena- 
bling legislation even to do that in most States. 

Mr. Raskin. Yes. 

Senator DeWlne. You would have to have the State coming 
through the legislative body with a law that says here are your op- 
tions, because ultimately, the school districts — for example, in 
Ohio, with 630-some school districts — are creatures of the State. 

Mr. Raskin. That is right. 

Senator DeWlne. I mean, we are great believers in Ohio in local 
control — great believers in that — but legally, they are ultimately 
creatures of the State. 

Mr. Raskin. Right. And I guess the analogy there would be to 
say that Congress could say to the District we will give you the au- 
thority to do it if you want to do it, in the same way that a State 
would say to the local school boards it is up to you to decide. 

Senator DeWine. And of course — not to really play the lawyers’ 

f ame — but I think the answer to that question clepends on how you 
efine the local community. Is the District of Columbia the equiva- 
lent of a . school district, which it is, or can it also be broken down 
into components parts. I mean, it is an awfully big school district. 

In Ohio, for example, you have 600-some school districts, so it de- 
pends on what you define as local control; is it the entire District 
of Columbia, or is it a local school building and the kids who go 
to that building or that neighborhood school if that does in fact 
exist. 

Mr. Raskin. I think that since the inauguration of home rule, 

there has always been one school board, one board of education 

Senator DeWine. Oh, I understand tnat, I understand that. But 
from you point, which I think is very well-taken, the relationship 
between this Congress and the District of Columbia is similar to 
the State and local school districts. I think it depends on how you 
break that down, and Congress could deem to exercise it in a dif- 
ferent way, I think. 

It is a sobering thought — I will conclude by this statement. When 
you say that the Congress has the same legal responsibility to a 
local school district, or to the District of Columbia schools, as the 
State of Ohio does to its local school districts, that to me is a rather 
sobering thought, and I think, bluntly, it is more responsibility 
than most Members of Congress think we have to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Raskin. Well, I should add here, since I am working on a 
Law Review article on this, and I would like to give it a little plug, 
that one of the additional responsibilities that I think Congress has 
to its State population is to grant the right to vote. That is, just 
as a State could not disenfranchise in Federal elections the people 
who live within the State, Congress cannot disenfranchise the Dis- 
trict population in congressional elections, either. 

Senator DeWine. Do you want to elaborate on your comment 
that, “Although Congress clearly has an ultimate constitutional re- 
sponsibility for schooling in the District, it is one that it has not 
generally lived up to, except by court order”? I just want to give 
you the opportunity to expand on that if you would like to. 
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Mr. Raskin. Thank you. Just as Congress segregated the public 
seating arrangements in both of the Chambers, it also segregated 
the schools in the District of Columbia for about a century, and 
when the U.S. Supreme Court struck down racial segregation in 
public schools in Brown v. Board of Education, there was a sepa- 
rate case called Bolling v. Sharpe which challenged racial segrega- 
tion in the DC. public schools, and the Court had to strike that 
down independently under the Fifth Amendment, because the 14th, 
as you know, applies only to State action and not to Federal Gov- 
ernment action. But even after that, there was this case that I re- 
ferred to, Hobson v. Hansen, in 1967 which found that Congress’ 
appointed school board, which had racial quotas on it, had contin- 
ued to segregate the schools and give differential resources to the 
black and white schools. 

Senator DeWine. OK, so that is what you are referencing in that 
statement, then? 

Mr. Raskin. Yes. 

Senator DeWine. OK. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. These are very excellent questions 
for all of us to learn from, and I appreciate your responses. 

Congressman Moran? 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Given Eleanor’s reaction, I think I am going to leave it to Elea- 
nor to respond to Senator DeWine on the issue of vouchers and so 

Let me just say, though, that Senator Dodd was absolutely right 
about the benefit that closing the schools had for our individual of- 
fices. Boy, those students from the DC. public school system were 
terrific, and we missed them from the very first day that they did 
not come in, when schools finally opened. And I understand that 
because of the success of that, Eleanor is going to institute that 
program so that we can continue on a regular basis to draw stu- 
dents from the DC. school system. 

But having said that, it never should have happened. As far as 
I am concerned, the judge was absolutely wrong to have closed the 
school system. The people who were punished were primarily the 
students, who lost 3 weeks of school; the teachers, who did not get 
a chance to perform their professional responsibilities because they 
were 3 weeks behind the schedule when they were finally able to 
start school; the administrators; and the parents who, for 3 weeks, 
were left in many cases without any place to put their children, 
and they were put into some kind of makeshift custodial situation. 

She punished the wrong people, she did it in the wrong way, and 
I do not know of any other jurisdiction that would have punished 
children in the way that that judge did. So as far as I am con- 
cerned, she was absolutely wrong, and I have not had a chance to 
say that, and I think I have said it clearly enough now. 

The Chairman. I think I heard you. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The second thing is that the way we resolve this legal situation 
as far as I am concerned is to introduce legislation that clarifies 
the congressional intent to establish the Emergency School Board 
of Trustees, and I would hope that that would be done shortly, and 
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I certainly intend to sponsor it, and I suspect there will be a num- 
ber of other congressional sponsors as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Norton? 

Ms. Norton. First, let me say I agree with Mr. Moran about the 
judge. Everybody was very reluctant to criticize the judge, but the 
fact is that what most judges would have done would have been to 
call people into their chambers and try to work out a settlement. 
I was critical of the parties, because it seemed to me that they had 
started to negotiate much late, and they should have been negotiat- 
ing. But I do think your point about the judge is well-placed and 
people ought to know about it. Judges are not above criticism. 

The judge who decided the Control Board matter should not have 
been above criticism. Her decision, the district court judge decision, 
was an outrageous decision. Essentially, it said Congress can do 
anything it wants to the residents of the District of Columbia the 
Control Board can do anything it wants to the District of Colum- 
bia — you folks are just outside the country, outside the Constitu- 
tion. 

I want to thank the chairman for, during the Control Board ne- 
gotiations, supporting home rule. The original Control Board stat- 
ute left home rule and the mayor's power and the power of the 
Council in place, and it is 100 percent the fault of the elected offi- 
cials that they lost that power, because it was in appropriations 
that that power was whittled away because of the way in which 
they handled that power. 

I just want to say to Mr. Moran that there will be no need for 
legislation and that I have spoken to the four subcommittees in the 
House that are responsible, and it is our collective view that the 
Control Board has enough power right now to do all it needs to do 
in order to bring closure to this situation, and I intend to fight any 
attempt to change the statute when in fact this matter should be 
brought to cloture no later than next week. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have the greatest respect for 
Mr. Raskin and have worked closely with him myself on constitu- 
tional matters affect the District. But for what you are trying to 
do, I do not believe vou needed a constitutional expert, and I be- 
lieve it throws us oft your concerns to do so, because you are not 
trying to impose anything on the District of Columbia, and I think 
it ought to be said right now that that is not what we are about. 
When we have to have an exchange — and I can understand the 
Senator's exchange here about congressional responsibility; I have 
to say, as somebody who was sitting in a segregated classroom on 
May 17, 1954, when you ask me about congressional responsibil- 
ity — and I might say it was a separate and unequal classroom in 
Dunbar High School — and whose father sat in that classroom and 
whose grandfather sat in that classroom, the congressional failure 
to support the schools and the people of the District of Columbia 
is demonstrable, and the U.S. Supreme Court itself has said that 
it is unconstitutional. 

What you are trying to do, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, in 
some sense would be to begin to rectify some of that, because you 
are trying to get some revenue that would make up for some of 
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these schools that are indeed as old as they were when my father 
was sitting in the same segregated schools that I was sitting in, 
thanks to the Congress of the United States, which could have inte- 
grated the schools of the District of Columbia long before it did and 
aid not do, with malice and intent of forethought. 

This is not a constitutional issue. What you are trying to do is 
to try to find some way to quickly get the kind of revenue that 
could restore these schools. 

Now, I am afraid, Professor Raskin, that it is quite possible to 
have misinterpreted your testimony here, and since I know where 
you stand on these issues, I am going to cross-examine you on your 
testimony. 

Mr. Raskin. I am trembling. 

Ms. Norton. Professor Norton, who still teaches at Georgetown 
University Law Center, wants to make sure we understand what 
your testimony is. 

You say _ ... 

The Chairman. Excuse me. What is your time situation now. 
Professor Raskin? I do not want to impose on you. 

Mr. Raskin. I need to leave here at 11:35. 

The Chairman. OK, thank you. 

Go ahead, Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. You make the analogy, as those of us who teach the 
law are wont to do, to “the State,” and you are careful in the begin- 
ning because you say that Congress has a “structural responsibil- 
ity” for education. You do not say a “substantive” responsibility for 
education, nor is the Senator seeking substantive responsibility for 
education. You say “structural responsibility.” It is not until the 
end that you mention — and it is on page 3 — that “you must respect 
the basic American principle of local control over education”. 

Well, there is another basic American principle that is absolutely 
essential to even get to the Senator’s point about takeover of the 
schools, and that is that you cannot take over the schools and take 
over the government, too. That is to say that you cannot forbid the 
government — the local government — from exercising ordinary 
American principles of self-government and say, by the way, we 
can also take over your government. When you take over the 
schools— as has happened in New Jersey, and it was threatened in 
Maryland — you are dealing with a State delegation that is fully 
empowered to not only talk back but to negotiate back. When you 
deal with a city where you can take back, as the Congress has now, 
the powers of elected officials and then say “and we can ; also im- 
pose on you whatever we want to, as we are your State,” we are 
engaged in circular constitutional reasoning, and there is nothing 
in the Constitution— and correct me if I am wrong— that says that 
the State can take over local education and usurp, take, the power 
of local officials. 

The only reason the State has that power is because the local of- 
ficials also have power, and there is a separate of those powers 
which comes into play before that takes place, and that is what 
happened in the State of Maryland. The State of Maryland said to 
the city of Baltimore: We are going to take over your schools; you 
are not doing them well. 
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Well, they did not take over their schools. And why didn’t they 
take over their schools? Because Baltimore has an elected mayor, 
and it has a State delegation that goes to Annapolis, and they 
worked it out. 

And what does DC. have? DC. has Eleanor Holmes Norton, and 
that is all it has, and she is going to fight with all she has, but 
she is not going to sit here and have it said quite unnecessarily, 
particularly witn respect to this hearing, that the Congress can im- 
pose its will on the District with respect to education in any way 
it sees fit, and of course, it can take the power of elected officials, 
which leaves us lower than low and somehow not on the planet 
when it comes to Constitution and democracy in the United States 
of America. 

So I think your testimony is very interesting, and I think it is 
totally unnecessary to the intent of this hearing, to what the Sen- 
ator intends to do, and has forced me to clarify where I stand on 
this issue. I welcome your response. 

Mr. Raskin. Congresswoman Norton, the reason why I went back 
to some of those ancient U.S. Supreme Court cases is because we 
have lost sight of the principle that our Constitution is a people’s 
Constitution — the first three words are, “We, the people” — and the 
U.S. Supreme Court had a very clear understanding that the peo- 
ple who live in the District of Columbia are part of the organic sov- 
ereignty of the Nation. And your point is absolutely right that the 
fundamental principle is a democratic principle of one person, one 
vote, and popular control over legislative institutions. 

So we are back to the conundrum of the District, where some 
people assert that Congress can do whatever it wants, which we 
know is not true — Congress cannot establish a church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Congress cannot violate the right of free press 
in the District of Columbia; Congress cannot violate the right of 
free speech. And I would assert. I think along with you, that it can- 
not violate the right to vote ana the right of democratic representa- 
tion. And so, somewhere between Congress’ ultimate financial and 
structural oversight and the Democratic principle, these things 
have got to be worked out. 

Now, this is not the subject of this hearing, but I would say that 
sometime early in the next century, if not by the end of this one, 
a structural mechanism must be worked out to have voting rep- 
resentation in the House and in the Senate, which is effectively the 
State legislature for the District of Columbia. So it is not only that 
District residents do not have the right to vote when it comes to 
declaring war or Federal budget or approval of U.S. Supreme Court 
nominees, but American citizens who live in the District are also 
left without a right to vote in what is effectively their State legisla- 
ture. That cannot pass any meaningful constitutional scrutiny 
under the Equal Protection Clause, ana I think that that is a great 
question for democracy as we move into the next century. 

Ms. Norton. I just want to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
your notions, some of them expressed yesterday, about the author- 
ity and the importance of Congress living up to its responsibility 
to the District of Columbia was based on the District Clause. The 
District Clause was modified by the 14th Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The 14th Amendment says that people have 
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got to be treated equally, and the people of the District of Columbia 
are not treated equally to the extent that we are speaking in the 
old language of the District Clause. And there has never Been as 
yet a court suit challenging the District Clause on 14th Amend- 
ment grounds. To the extent that we speaking in that language- 

The Chairman. I am sorry to interrupt, but we are getting into 
a question — and I happen to agree with you that you should have 
representation in Congress, so we do not have anything to fight 
about there — but we have enough problems to worry about today,, 
and I think you have articulated your position well, and I think 
you got the answer you wanted and probably more so than you 
might have expected. 

So anyway, at this point, I will say that I think we ought to move 
on. Professor Raskin, I deeply appreciate your very, very helpful 
testimony. 

There are unanswered questions in the education area, and 
sometime, I would like to discuss those with you — in particular, the 
special education case which is pending and whether or not a free 
and appropriate education is something which is guaranteed to the 
District. But we will take that up at a later time. 

Mr. Raskin. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, our next panel includes the chief executive officer and chief 
operating officer 

Ms. Morelia. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Would you allow some 
opening statements? 

The Chairman. We will let them sit down, and then you can 
make your opening statement. 

Ms. Morelia. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Please gather, and then I did promise Members 
that they could make opening statements, so I will live up to that 
statement myself. 

Senator DeWine? 

Senator DeWine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no opening 
statement. 

The Chairman. Congressman Moran? 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is from my perspective kind of a “good news, bad news” 
hearing, Mr. Chairman. The good news is that we have got a very 
important Senator on a very important committee focusing on the 
most important issue for the Washington metropolitan area you 
could suggest that it might be the most important issue nationally, 
but certainly here — the issue of public education in the District of 
Columbia and work skills, workforce training in the entire Wash- 
ington metropolitan area is the most important issue confronting 
us all. It may also be the way that we best unite this entire metro- 
politan region, because we have got a major stake in making it 
work; we have a vested economic interest in filling the jobs that are 
not currently being filled. 

We have more than 40,000 jobs that are going begging. As was 
suggested, if you look at that Washington Post help wanted section 

this week — the mega section; it is over 100 pages 

The Chairman. I have it right here. I could not believe it myself. 
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Mr. Moran [continuing]. It is phenomenal. Imagine the number 
of trees that were cut down to print that. 

Anyway, it is unbelievable. 

I heard somebody — and I am sure Mr. Daniels or Mr. Pelletier 
can tell us who it was — on one of the local television shows yester- 
day saying that we are losing something like $800 million a year 
because we have these open jobs that are not being filled because 
we do not have the people to fill them. 

In suburban Virginia — and it is probably somewhat similar in 
suburban Maryland — our unemployment rate is about 2 percent, 
and we just do not have enough people. We have got to find the 
people, and we should not be sending the jobs, as is oftentimes 
happening, offshore. We have some major Federal Government, 
U.S. Federal Government, contracts going over to India and off- 
shore because that is the only place we can find the people to per- 
form the work. That ought not happen, particularly when we have 
as large an unemployed workforce in the District of Columbia. 

I know that our unemployment rate in the District of Columbia 
hovers at something under 10 percent, but that is illusory. The re- 
ality is that it is that low because there are too many people who 
are not even seeking jobs, and that is because they are under- 
employed or, in many cases — far too many cases — unemployable. 

We all have a vested interest in doing something about that, so 
this is a terribly important issue, and we are excited about the fact 
that you are having these hearings, Mr. Chairman. 

The bad news is that, for some ignoble reason, you have tied it 
to a commuter tax, and that is a shame, because we have such an 
important issue and, gosh, if it is tied to something that is such 
a nonstarter, that is such a dead-end issue, you know, it could neg- 
atively affect our ability to progress in the area where we need to 
be making progress. 

If we want to talk about a commuter tax — well, in the first place, 
you are not going to have a commuter tax. I think Senator Warner 
probably stated it pretty clearly when he said it would be done over 
his dead body. And I know Senator Warner is a lot younger than 
Senator Thurmond, but I think he meant that long into the 21st 
century, this is not going to go anywhere. 

But there are other ways to skin a cat. One thing you could do 
is to look at a regional transportation revenue source, for example, 
some of which would go into a metro system. If we cannot continue 
fund the metro system, a radial transportation system, DC. dies. So 
there is a tremendous interest in the District of Columbia having 
an adequate revenue-raising mechanism — but it has to go to au- 
thority; it is not going to go to the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment to be spent. That is just the political reality of it. 

So we can talk about that in other ways, but a commuter tax is 
not going to go anywhere, and I hope it would not adversely impact 
upon the need to do something about the educational system here. 

You are going to hear later on from some of the people in the 
suburbs. They are all together. They are here because they under- 
stand how important this issue is. I know they are all excited about 
the fact that you are taking on this issue of doing something about 
the inadequately prepared workforce. We are short on quantity, but 
our biggest problem is that we are short on quality in terms of the 
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education and the skills that we need to be arming our students 
with. And boy, that was upsetting — let me get back to my script 
here. 

In an article recently, we saw that there were two high schools, 

I think, where every, single student flunked the basic proficiency 
tests, and the majority of schools, 90 percent of the students 
flunked the basic math test. That is why having the warm bodies 
is not enough. The students from the District of Columbia are 
being done a disservice by the existing school system. 

I think things are changing. I know that we have people in place 
who are determined to make them change, and I personally have 
confidence in the people right here, in fact, sitting in front of us. 
They are going to do what is right, and I think they need our sup- 
port not only from a political standpoint, but they need our support 
from a financial standpoint. And I would hope and I think that the 
first step is to get beyond all this carping and start working with 
them instead of against them. That’s the first thing we could do. 

Mr. Raskin suggested this is upsetting the students in the school 
system; I do not think the students in the school system particu- 
larly care who is doing all the political machinations above them. 
They care about their teachers and the condition of the buildings. 
But that fact is that until we get some stabilization in the struc- 
ture and the politics and the administration of the school system, 
it is going to adversely affect our ability to do what really needs 
to be done, which is to improve the basic educational level. 

There are some resources, and I think you are going to hear 
some of the innovative ideas. I know Mr. Daniels is going to testify 
and we have several people whom I see in the audience. They have 
been thinking about how the suburbs can help the inner city, be- 
cause it is in our interest to do so. 

One creative proposal will be offered by Phil Dearborn, who is 

2 to suggest the idea of a private schools corporation where you 
u t have some businesses build the schools and lease them back 
to the school system. You know, that is perfectly legal. We do it for 
an administration. We could be doing a lot of that kind of thing. 
Those are the things that we need to be focusing on. 

We are all together on the purposes of this meeting, and because 
of my high regard for your, Senator, I know that you are not really 
serious about the commuter task but that you are very serious 
about doing something about the education of our students and the 
improved skills of our workforce. 

So I thank you for having this hearing and am particularly anx- 
ious to hear from this panel. 

The Chairman. I appreciate the opportunity to respond to you 
just briefly on the commuter tax. If all that money did not create 
an additional tax to your people at all, but took the money out of 
Richmond and put it down into your district to improve vour 
schools, that is what it does, so that the people who are working 
in your area would have money coming back into your region so 
that they can improve the ability to build the workforce that is nec- 
essary and provide the skill training that is necessary in order to 
make sure there are more jobs in your district, which will provide 
more revenue to your district. So if you would rather see the money 
go to Richmond— but I think you ought to ask your constituents 
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whether they would rather have the money go to Richmond or 
whether they would rather have it come back and be used in their 
district to improve its economy. 

Mr. Moran. Senator, if I may, that is not the question, and I am 
not even sure of answer we would get, given some of the recent po- 
litical results. But I can tell you that that is really not the question 
that needs to be posed. The question is — and this answer is obvi- 
ous — are you willing to have the funds that currently fund the 
schools to educate your own children that provide public safety for 
your own family, the roads that you travel on and so on — are vou 
willing for that money to go there or into the District of Columbia, 
where you have actually one of the highest expenditure levels — it 
is the highest in terms of any — we can argue about that 

The Chairman. Yes, and that answer will be coming out. 

Mr. Moran [continuing.] But from the public perception, it is not 
a matter of money; it is not even a matter of salary level. But it 
is a matter of the results that we are getting here. I think it is 
going to take a longtime to turn it around. Right now, there is not 
sufficient credibility that the suburbs are going to put more money 
into the current system. The Congress is going to have to figure out 
a way to do that, and a commuter tax is not the way to solve the 
problem. 

The Chairman. Well, I do not argue with that. My original draft 
had the Congress funding the schools and the utilization of the 
commuter tax solely for the purpose of building a better system to 
provide workers and skills. So maybe we can work together. 

I do not want you to get embarrassed by people asking, Why did 
you not want money to come back into the District, instead of going 
to Richmond? [Laughter.] Anyway, thank you very much. 

Let me now turn to Congresswoman Morelia for a statement. 

Ms. Morelia. I wanted very much to make a statement to indi- 
cate how I feel about this, but I certainly want to add my voice to 
those of others in thanking you for 3 days of hearings on an issue 
that I know you have been working on for a long, long time, Mr. 
Chairman. And I thank you for inviting those of us in the delega- 
tion to come here and testify. 

Yesterday, you emphasized regional cooperation in addressing 
the education and workforce challenges in the District of Columbia; 
and today, of course, as we have started, we are focusing on the 
DC. public schools. 

Let me add the fact that I am a former teacher. I did avail my- 
self of an intern through Congresswoman Norton, and she was ter- 
rific. My staff are involved in the reading program in the District 
of Columbia. I was involved and taught in the school during the 
“Teach for America” week, and incidentally, at that time, when we 
looked at a map on the wall in the school, we noted that it had “the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic” and it had some of the old coun- 
tries of Africa on that particular map, which says something about 
the need for updating some of the resources that they have. 

The DC. public schools spend $8,000 to $10,000 per pupil. This 
means that the District of Columbia spends about $2,000 to $4,000 
more than the national average. Let me just say that Maryland 
spends approximately $6,600 per pupil; Virginia spends about 
$4,800 per pupil. And the District ranks near the bottom of the Na- 
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tion in both math and English test scores. The cumulative grade 
point average for 12th grade students is 1.5 on a 4.0 scale. 

Clearly, tne amount of money spent has failed to correlate into 
success in the education of the youth of the District. The District 
spends more than most of the other schools in the area on adminis- 
tration. DC. spends only 67 percent of its budget on instruction, as 
opposed to 77 percent in neighboring counties. The former super- 
intendent’s office alone cost $6 millon, which is more than the com- 
bined budgets of the superintendents of Montgomery, Fairfax and 
Baltimore Counties. 

When Congress established the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority, common 
called the Control Board, we clearly gave this panel broad powers 
with sweeping authority to manage the District’s financial crisis. 
One of the first acts of the Control Board was to seize control of 
the public schools, replace the superintendent with the chief execu- 
tive officer, and appoint a board of trustees. And recently, we brief- 
ly discussed a Federal court rule that the Control Board over- 
stepped its authority by appointing a board of trustees. However, 
the court did affirm the powers invested in the Control Board by 
Congress and ruled that only the Control Board could step into the 
shoes of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, the revitalization plan for the District of Colum- 
bia has just been authorized and funded by Congress, and I believe 
that we must follow and allow this plan to be implemented before 
we impose further changes upon our Capital City. The Financial 
Control Board has iust hired a chief management officer who will 
be responsible for tne daily operations of the city. I think we have 
got to give Camille Barnett an opportunity to run the city, and we 
must give the Control Board time to clean up the rampant mis- 
management in the DC. school system. 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, your sincere interest in providing a 
regional education and workforce training system in the metropoli- 
tan Washington area, and I have consistently made the argument 
that if we do not wire all of our public schools in the District, the 
District included, and make our children technologically literate, it 
would translate into billions of dollars in costs to businesses in the 
next century. 

I want to make clear that given all this, I cannot support any 
initiative that calls for a nonresident income tax on DC. commuter 
wages. I really thought this was behind us. I am opposed to a com- 
muter tax on the residents of Maryland and Virginia who work in 
the District of Columbia. This would result in a tremendous loss 
of revenue to the State of Maryland and probably Virginia as well, 
negatively impacting the services that are afforded to Montgomery 
County. I feel that Marylanders who work in Washington, DC. al- 
ready contribute millions of dollars to the city in various taxes and 
fees. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I want to thank you for your dedicated in- 
terest in education and training development in the greater Wash- 
ington area. I would be pleased to work with you in any way that 
I can, short of imposing that commuter tax on the surrounding sub- 
urbs on a plan to make the District a safe and thriving city. It is 
our Capital City and a source of pride to the entire Nation. 
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I notice also that the President has announced some initiatives 
that we will be working on in Congress to train workers for tech- 
nology jobs, and as one who is chair of the technology subcommit- 
tee, I will say that we have been working, and we did have in the 
last budget bill educational technology which would give jurisdic- 
tions like the District of Columbia an opportunity also to apply for 
grants for educating teachers in terms of how to teach technology — 
another facet that I think we need to deal with. 

So again, I want to compliment you and thank you and offer 
again my services to work with you, Senator Jeffords, other mem- 
bers of this committee, and my delegation in our region. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Congressman Morelia. I 
would just ask you to keep a tiny bit of an open mind on this, be- 
cause I would point out that yesterday, we had testimony from the 
regional people that said one of the greatest problems of trying to 
fund anything having to do with other than roads and so on is to 
be able to work out an arrangement to share funds to try to im- 
prove education and skills, and this would answer that question. 

Congresswoman Norton? 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, other than to thank you once again 
for your deep interest in the District and for calling these hearings, 
I do believe that the last exchange I had the opportunity to make 
was the functional equivalent of an opening statement. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Yes, I think so — and a very articulate and well- 
done one, I would say, with some enthusiasm. 

The Chairman. Now, the panel we have been waiting for. We are 
very pleased to have General Becton with us. He is our first wit- 
ness on this panel and has earned too many distinctions to cover 
in this short introduction. In addition to serving in the U.S. Army 
for 40 years and rising to the rank of Lieutenant General — I be- 
lieve you started as a private; is that right 

General Becton. Yes. 

The Chairman [continuing.] He has served as president of the 
Prairie View A & M University; the director of the Office of U.S. 
Foreign Disaster Assistance, and director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 

It is an honor to have you with us today as the superintendent 
of DC schools. 

Also, we have with us General Charles E. Williams, who has 
similarly had a distinguished military career. With 29 years in the 
U.S. Army corps of Engineers, General Williams earned the rank 
of Major General. In that capacity, he managed design and con- 
struction contracts of $2 billion and became appropriations director 
for the Army’s $21 billion operation and maintenance budget, mak- 
ing him eminently qualified as chief operating officer of the District 
of Columbia. 

And you have two other people with you, both of whom I know, 
but I would like you to introduce them so people know who they 
are. 

General Becton? 
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STATEMENTS OF GENERAL JULIUS W. BECTON, JR., CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS; AND GENERAL CHARLES E. WILLIAMS, CHIEF OP- 
ERATING OFFICER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE MACLAURY, CHAIR- 
MAN, EMERGENCY TRANSITIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
AND ARLENE ACKERMAN, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

General Becton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

To my right is Dr. Bruce MacLaury, who is the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; and to my immediate right is Ms. Arlene Acker- 
man, deputy superintendent and chief academic officer, and she 
will be speaking tomorrow. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Please proceed. 

General Becton. We do appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you and talk about the subject of the reforms that we started 
a year ago. As I said, we have these members with us, and of 
course, I also have key staff present to answer any specific ques- 
tions that may come up that may be beyond our immediate ability 
to respond to. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for your con- 
tinuing interest in and commitment to improving the District’s 
public schools. We are deeply grateful for the tremendous support 
you have given us, and we look forward to working with you in the 
future to create the model school system that Americans expect for 
their Capital City and that Washington, DC. children deserve. 

And while this is not in my prepared remarks, I do want to 
thank the members of the panel and those who have departed who 
are in our schools from time to time and have provided the kind 
of assistance that Senator Dodd mentioned and that you do every 
week, Senator Jeffords. 

To understand where we are and where we are going, it is impor- 
tant to understand where we have been. As you know, I became 
chief executive officer through an order of the DC. Financial Re- 
sponsibility and Management Assistance Authority, or the Control 
Board, on November 15, 1996. This order also established an Emer- 
gency Transitional Education Board of Trustees, of which I am a 
member, and Bruce is the chairman, and transferred most of the 
powers of the elected Board of Education to the Trustees. 

The authority took this action after concluding that, and I quote, 
“in virtually every category and for every grade level, by virtually 
every measure of performance, the public school system has failed 
to provide a quality education for all children and a safe environ- 
ment in which to learn. 11 

Indeed, the school system was broken in fundamental ways. It 
lacked clear academic standards, employed uncertified teachers, did 
not pay its bills on time and had crumbling facilities plagued by 
fire code violations. DC. public school students performed well 
below national norms on standardized tests. DC. public schools ex- 
perienced unacceptably high truancy and dropout rates; account- 
ability was largely absent across the system. The public lost con- 
fidence in its schools, and an increasing number of families left the 
District or sent their children to private schools. 
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In this context, it was clear to me that we had to focus our ef- 
forts on three core areas: 1) academic achievement, 2) school facili- 
ties, and 3) personnel and financial management. The success or 
failure of our reform efforts will be judged on whether we achieve 
fundamental improvement in these three areas. The citizens of the 
District of Columbia are right to demand substantial improvement 
in each of these areas, and I expect to be held accountable for 
achieving these goals. 

I want to brieny discuss the progress we have made so far. I am 
proud that in just our first year, we made substantial improvement 
in our personnel and financial management programs. We accu- 
rately counted our employees. We have also undertaken a major ef- 
fort to purge, chronicle and file documents in official personnel 
files — documents affecting pay, tenure and benefits were literally 
stacked in piles, and personnel files were in total disarray when we 
arrived. This effort is critical to ensuring that we can pay employ- 
ees at the appropriate rates based on their credentials and senior- 
ity. 

Unfortunately, the Financial Authority has thus far denied us an 
integral tool for this effort — that is, an integrated personnel and 
payroll system that links the schools to central administration and 
captures DC. public school-specific information. 

We told all teachers that they must provide evidence of valid cer- 
tification before the end of this month, or they will be separated 
from the system, and we are currently reviewing each of our 
schools for compliance with this mandate. 

We balanced our budget in fiscal year97 for the first time in 5 
years, and we have revamped the fiscal year98 budget process so 
that for the first time, it will be constructed around programs. Pro- 
grams were given their own budget lines, and program funds were 
assigned to one of 70 “responsibility centers.” This way, we can 
hold program managers accountable for their spending. This may 
souna like common sense, but it is a major change from the pre- 
vious practice of commingling funds across programs so that finan- 
cial accountability was impossible. 

We have focused resources at the school level, moving personnel 
dollars, which make up 80 percent of our budget, into the schools, 
where they are needed most. In fiscal year98, nearly 90 percent of 
our employees are in schools, up from 85 percent in fiscal year97. 
In addition, we instituted a new system to provide school principals 
with direct access to 85 percent of their nonpersonnel dollars so 
that they will not have to expend time and energy struggling with 
the Districts complex and difficult-to-use procurement system to 
order basic school supplies. 

We have continued working to streamline central administration 
procurements, to pay bills in a timely fashion and to reduce the 
enormous backlog of unpaid bills we inherited from the previous 
administration. In addition, we have appointed a new director of 
grants administration, Dr. Mitzi Beach, whom I believe you know 
from her days in Vermont, where she used to be. Historically, 
grants management at DC. public schools was an area where ac- 
countability was sorely lacking. Dr. Beach is working to ensure 
that grant-funded employees are assigned to appropriate programs, 
aligning grant objectives with our academic goals, ana working 
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with the United States Department of Education to create effective 
oversight of grant-funded programs. 

In the area of facilities, we have made a great deal of progress. 
As you know, we inherited an infrastructure problem that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration said would cost $2 billion to fix. The 
average DC. public school facility was over 50 years old, and rou- 
tine building maintenance had been neglected for years. Our facili- 
ties were literally crumbling — roofs leaked, boilers were inoper- 
ative, fire code violations were plentiful. We had millions of square 
feet of excess capacity, and no long-range facility plan existed. 

I am pleased to report that in our first year, we have made sub- 
stantial improvements in this area. We developed a long-range fa- 
cilities master plan. We abated more than 1,600 fire code violations 
and replaced or repaired 66 roofs, using funds made available 
under your legislation, privatizing the College Construction Loan 
Insurance Association, or “Connie Lee.” 

We have also closed 11 schools and merged two middle schools. 
We have begun selling or leasii * DC. public school prop- 



while their values plummeted, and they became eyesores and some- 
times hazardous to their neighbors. The proceeds from these dis- 
posals will be used for facility improvements in operating public 
schools. 

General Williams, our chief operating officer, is scheduled to fol- 
low me today, so I will certainly let him provide you with more de- 
tail about his accomplishments to date and his plans for the future. 

I do want to make one final comment on the facilities effort. It 
has not been easy. School closings are never popular. Property dis- 
posal can be controversial, and the Parents United lawsuit forced 
us to make facility repairs under extremely difficult conditions. 
However, this administration was put in place to make difficult de- 
cisions, to do what is right for children, and to withstand pressures 
from both inside and outside the system to preserve the status quo. 
We made some mistakes, but I firmly believe that we made unprec- 
edented progress in restabilizing our DC. public school infrastruc- 
ture and that we have a solid plan in place for continued progress 
in the coming years. Of course, I will let General Williams talk 
about that in a few minutes. 

Finally, I want to talk just briefly about academics. It has al- 
ready been noted that Ms. Ackerman will appear before you tomor- 
row to talk about academics, but I asked her to be here today as 
the deputy superintendent and not as the chief academic officer, 
and she will discuss more on that issue tomorrow. 

The progress we have made in this area has largely been in gath- 
ering accurate data about student performance and building the ca- 
pacity to analyze that data. This is critical if we are to measure 
our academic ps accurately and combat them effectively. 

Unfortunately, the data we have gathered is extremely distress- 
ing. Last spring, we administered the Stanford 9 Achievement 
Test, a nationally-recognized standardized test, to over 40,000 stu- 
dents. We found that at the first grade level, our students were 
reading at or near the national norm. However, their scores 
dropped sharply in the second grade. By third grade, 41 percent of 
students tested are reading “below basic”— meaning that they have 
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little or no mastery of the fundamental knowledge or skills for that 
grade level — and by 10th grade, 53 percent of them are reading 
"below basic.” In math, 90 percent of 10th graders tested “below 
basic.” 

These scores are unacceptably low by any standard. We simply 
will not tolerate any longer this level of failure, that is, failure of 
a system to help children reach goals we know they can reach. To 
raise the scores, we have developed a comprehensive academic 
plan, established clear academic standards and, incidentally, put in 
place a professional development program to support these stand- 
ards. We have reduced principal tenure to 1 year and have told our 
principals that we will base 50 percent of their annual evaluation 
on student achievement. We have required our lowest-performing 
schools to implement research-based reform models and proposed a 
plan to reconstitute schools that do not improve by the end of this 
school year. 

We have told students, parents and teachers that we will imple- 
ment promotion gates for second, third and eighth grade students 
this year, and we are putting safety net programs in schools now 
to assist those students in danger of nonpromotion. 

Much more is being done to address academic achievement, but 
I will leave that up to Ms. Ackerman, who is leading this effort, 
to provide you with the details tomorrow. 

For me, the bottom line is this: All — all — of our children can 
learn. And the adults who ran this system which lacked account- 
ability, mismanaged funds, and allowed its school buildings to 
crumble over years are responsible more than anyone else for the 
failure of our children to succeed. We will accept no more excuses 
from adults. We are putting children first, and we intend to achieve 
our goals and create a system where our children can achieve 
theirs. Failure is not an option. 

Now, with our indulgence, Senator, I would like General Wil- 
liams to follow me with a brief statement. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General Becton follows:] 

The Chairman. Please proceed, General Williams. 

General Williams. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. I am Charles Williams, chief operating officer of 
the District of Columbia public schools. Thank you for providing me 
with the opportunity to update you on our recent efforts to address 
the major facilities issues we are facing and to describe our plans 
for the future. 

I want to thank you for your strong support in helping us with 
our infrastructure needs. 

As you know, this administration inherited a $2 billion infra- 
structure problem. The average DC. public school facility is over 50 
years old; systems do not work; some buildings are unsafe, and be- 
fore the Emergency Transitional Education Board of Trustees was 
appointed, routine maintenance had been neglected for years. 

We were truly facing an emergency situation with our facilities, 
and I want to say right up front that, although we have made some 
progress this summer and during this fall, we are still treating this 
facilities stabilization matter as an emergency project. 
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In response to a congressional directive, one of our first actions 
was to develop a long-range facilities master plan. We released our 
first draft of the plan in February 1997. It was not a perfect plan, 
but it was DC. public schools’ first plan. The plan is a “living docu- 
ment” and will be continuously modified as academic needs or pri- 
orities change and additional funds become available, or emer- 
gencies arise. Minor modifications were made to the plan in July; 
it will be subject to a comprehensive review, including public input, 
starting this month. 

The plan serves as both an interstate road map to high-quality, 
safe public school facilities and a schedule for capital projects and 
budget projections. The plan has three phases — the stabilization 
phase, the functionality phase, and the modernization phase. 

I might point out that our buildings are very old; they are crum- 
bling, many of them, and there are leaks from more than just the 
roofs because the envelopes of the buildings are in such bad shape. 

Let us talk first about stabilization. I knew that our first step 
must be to stabilize these crumbling and unsafe facilities. This 
phase began in fiscal year97, as soon as we arrived, which we Jan- 
uary, and continued through this past year and will continue into 
1998. It covers roof, boilers, chillers for air conditioning, power gen- 
eration, some window replacement, some environmental quality 
work — such as asbestos and removal of underground storage 
tanks — and some Americans with Disabilities Act compliance. All 
of these matters are done to the envelope of the building. 

Stabilization is the most urgent phase of the plan during which 
we are primarily addressing deficiencies in the envelope of the 
building. If we are not able to stabilize these facilities, we will 
never be able to deal with the functionality on the inside. 

Moving next to functionality, once we have stabilized the facili- 
ties, we must ensure that they are functioning as environments for 
learning. This phase includes complete systems upgrades, bath- 
room renovations, window replacements, new fencing where need- 
ed, completion of the Americans with Disabilities Act compliance, 
and all of the environmental quality work. 

The third phase is modernization. Beginning in the year 2000, 
we intend to move into that modernization phase. This phase will 
include construction of some new facilities, we hope, new additions, 
the ideal science department, the ideal special-purpose department, 
some existing structures will be enlarged, and major interior ren- 
ovations and complete upgrade of systems, such as athletic fields 
and the like. 

As part of the stabilization effort, I am pleased to report that we 
completed 61 full roof replacements and five major roof repairs in 
fiscal year97. Mr. Chairman, this massive effort was made possible 
in large part by the funding you made available to us through your 
legislation privatizing “Connie Lee,” which General Becton has 
made reference to. And again, for the third, time, we want to pub- 
licly thank you for those funds. 

Those funds and the funds made available through the privatiza- 
tion of Sallie Mae which followed have given us a tremendous 
boost, and we continue to work on this reported $2 billion infra- 
structure stabilization and improvement program. 
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And incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we agree with GSAs assess- 
ment. After spending 1 year and becoming very familiar with these 
buildings, and personal visits on my part, I think that this esti- 
mate is a good one. 

I know that you are aware that our roof replacement effort was 
substantially complicated by a lawsuit brought against the District 
of Columbia in 1996 by Parents United. This suit was initially 
brought to require the fire department to inspect school buildings 
and ultimately to increase District of Columbia public school cap- 
ital funding. Unfortunately, the suit resulted in the imposition of 
restrictions on capital work that were so strict that we were left 
to make the difficult decision to delay the opening of schools to 
complete this major roof replacement, or set aside the roof program 
and subject those children to another year of leaking roofs, fire 
code violations and unpredictable school closings. 

Mr. Chairman, we had no choice. We could patch, which was one 
option, and run the risk of having to disrupt a normal school year 
at 60 schools, or we could do the job right and ensure that at least 
60 buildings were dry and warm and appropriate for learning. And 
that was the option that General Becton supported. 

We made the decision to complete the repairs and, although we 
were criticized, I firmly believe that we did what was right for the 
children of the District of Columbia. 

We also abated some 1,600 fire code violations, an achievement 
that sometimes goes overlooked at the same time we were working 
the roof problem, and we developed a productive relationship with 
the fire department, which was somewhat frayed when we arrived, 
which now allows regular inspections. Over one-half of the stock re- 
maining now has been subjected to fire code inspections very quiet- 
ly, and we have a very wholesome working relationship with the 
fire department. 

We know that at least 45 schools have roofs now that need work. 
They have outlined their useful lives. Fortunately, we do not have 
the massive leakage that we had in 1997 — we have basically 
abated that problem — but we have buildings that are still in need 
of roofs. They are scheduled for replacement this year. We have a 
very orderly process this year to ensure that we do not have the 
summer problem. Our fiscal year98 plan also calls for the repair of 
boilers and chillers, because we have buildings that have been 
without heat for many, many years. We found boilers that had not 
been fired in 8 and 10 years. These boilers are being replaced, and 
we will find that our schools will be warmer. 

We recognize the urgency of this effort 

The Chairman. Excuse me. May I interrupt you right there? 
Those boilers were not working, or 

General Williams. They had not been fired up. In each boiler 
room, there are two to four boilers. There may have been one boiler 
in one of those boiler rooms that had been dysfunctional or had not 
been fired up for that period of time. The system had been attempt- 
ing to get by with the one boiler, so it was overworked. The- reason 
for haying one, two or three, depending on the size and the heating 
need, is to have one down for maintenance at all times, or to have 
it back on standby. So you can understand that if you had to work 
one, and you only had two, you would eventually wear that one out. 
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Although we hope these efforts will require our students to be in 
a situation that will be much more conducive to learning, at the 
same time, Your Honor — you know, I have been there 47 times, so 
I am sort of used to that arrangement; I apologize- 

The Chairman. Do not apologize. I enjoyed it. [Laughter.] 

General Williams [continuing.] We have made provisions for the 
first time for alternative facilities at two of our schools that were 
identified for this purpose during closing. As General Becton point- 
ed out, we closed 11 schools, and we also made provisions for two 
swing schools. These schools now are ready, and in the event that 
we would have an emergency, we would have facilities situated, 
outfitted with the appropriate equipment, to continue with the 
process. 

I would also like to point out a new protocol that we have put 
in place to ensure that capital projects are undertaken in a manner 
that is open, orderly and causes as little disruption to DC. public 
school as possible, now that the court order has been lifted. We are 
working very closely with the school and the community. A pre-con- 
struction conference will be held, where we meet with the prin- 
cipals and any representatives from the communities, such as the 
PTA, the LSRT and anyone who wants to be involved. Also, we in- 
vite the media if they are interested in coming as well. Mr. Don 
Brown, who has been designated as the capital projects advisor, is 
also an invited member. 

I would like to take a moment to talk a little bit about the avail- 
ability of funds going forward. As you know, we have asked for 
what we think the requirement is to complete the functionality and 
stabilization, and that is roughly $200 million. In my view, this 
amount is still accurate and correct. We have about $80 million 
projected for this fiscal year that will be available to us. We will 
use this very smartly on the continuation of roof, boiler and air 
conditioning repairs. We have to be especially sensitive this sum- 
mer to air conditioning because, as I think you will hear tomorrow, 
our summer program is going to be enhanced. So I am working 
with Ms. Ackerman to get an accurate number of what the load 
will be, so that we can get out front on the air conditioning in our 
buildings. 

Just as a very general number, it costs roughly half a million dol- 
lars to outfit one building with reasonable air conditioning, so we 
will be needing to identify or reprioritize some additional funding. 

I want to conclude by reporting that we have established a very 
good partnership with the Department of Energy. They are work- 
ing with us now, they have been with us as a consultant which is 
supported and resourced by the Department of Energy. We esti- 
mate that about a half million dollars of effort has already gone 
into it. They are advising us on energy efficiency as it relates to 
our systems. 

In much the same way, we have a partnership with EPA. EPA 
is modeling an air quality demonstration project at Charles Young ^ 
School in the Springarn project. It is a wonderful arrangement, 
with carpeting, windows, and all of the things that will make good 
air quality. We will learn from that, and our staff gets trained as 
a function of that, so this is an excellent way to help us get started. / 
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GSA remains a very loyal and supportive partner. We are using 
GSA for our supplies and small equipment purchases, and of 
course, they assist us with selective project management. 

As a final note, Mr. Chairman, what happened on our watch in 
1997? We eliminated a very bad contract. We closed 11 schools. We 
provided two additional schools for swing space. We completed re- 
pair of 60 roofs during the summer. And we are disposing of the 
property, as Congress directed, and we are collecting rent for any 
use of our facilities. 

At this point, I would like to show you one chart, because some- 
thing has been said about the cost of our roofing work during the 
summer, and I would just like to point out wnat our numbers 
show. 

As you can see on this chart, looking over to your left, the school 
that is identified would be Adams. Adams goes down to Charles 
Young, and it identifies 50 schools that we had responsibility for 
and another 10 by GSA. You can see the Government estimate, 
which is in the next column, and that is the estimate — I know you 
are aware, Mr. Chairman and the other members, that an estimate 
must be made just prior to going out for bid — and that is the esti- 
mate that was done by our consultant. You can see $30.1 million, 
and the actual amount that was spent, including any and all poten- 
tial and known change orders, was $31.5 million, and the delta be- 
tween those two numbers is depicted below, at 4.8 percent vari- 
ation. That is the answer to that comment. 

The Chairman. I understand. Let me inquire a little bit while we 
have the chart up there. These estimates were made before or after 
the court order to keep the schools open? 

General Williams. They were made just prior to receiving that 
order. 

The Chairman. And did the court order complicate the situation 
with respect to trying to live within those estimates? 

General Williams. Well, naturally, we had planned at that time 
to do this work while the schools were occupied, so we would have 
had the duration. As you know, cost is a function of many things, 
and one is the amount of labor, which is a major component. This 
caused us to require the contractors to put more than the normal 
amount of labor, because we were in a compressed period. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I wanted to clear that up because I 
think it is an important point. I looked into as best I could the way 
that this all came about, the audit and so on, so this is very help- 
ful, and I hope members will take notice of this, because the impli- 
cations from press reports and so on have been quite different than 
what you demonstrate here in the chart. 

General Williams. Those are the facts. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of General Williams follows:] 

The Chairman. I have a question for both of you, which is the 
same question my staff asked me. We have what is known as the 
“Why?” file — why did you get involved with the DC. public schools? 
With all the things you have got to do, why do you want to spend 
time on that? You are going to be known back home as “the Sen- 
ator from Washington” instead of the Senator from Vermont, and 
oh, God, you are going to get killed in the next campaign. 
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Well, I have seen some allusions in the press and statements of 
people that somehow, you came here because this was a big bo- 
nanza where you are all going to make out very well. I wonder if 
you would maKe a comment on that, and before you do that, let me 
rust say that from my experience traveling especially with General 
Becton, what this city needed was a man who could command im- 
mediate respect and who would instill confidence in people that ac- 
tion would result. And from looking at your career and your amaz- 
ing work, not only as a general, but also with the university with 
which you were associated, I have never seen anyone who has com- 
manded the respect that you have when I walk around with you 
to the schools. 

So with that rather complimentary remark, would you just set 
the record straight as to why you are here, and General Williams 
may do the same. - 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for those remarks. 

I could use a phrase that I have used before — I got conned into 
the job by several members of the Control Board whom I knew, and 
before they told me what they wanted, they explained the situa- 
tion Well we have five grown children whom we have sent to 
schools in the District, from 1964 up through 1973. I know how 
good the schools can be, because we had good schools. I know how 
good the students can be, because we have good students. I felt an 
obligation that I could make a difference, given the support people 
that we were given. To this day, I believe we can still make a dif 
ference and a positive difference. I think the kids deserve that. And 
I think the people who are responding to our efforts, not just with- 
in the administration, but yourself and other people in the commu- 
nity as well as people across the country— as you said, we were 
traveling together, and I received last week a box this long from 
Chicago filled with material that they are loaning to us— I never 
cease to be amazed at how many people quote what is happening 
in Chicago but do not know what the facts are, as we found out. 

You have also traveled with Arlene to California, and you know 
what can be done, and we know what she can do. We have four 
outstanding, well-qualified professionals as chiefs within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school administration, in whom I have ut- 
most faith. And it is really fun to come to work with these people 
and see what can happen. Some days are more fun than others. 
[Laughter.] But I am convinced that we are on the right road. We 
are working with an outstanding group of trustees who believe in 
what they are doing, and it is very comforting to have them as part 

of the group. _ . 

I must say to those who think that we are making money, a big 
bonanza, I would like them to take a look at the salary that I am 
getting compared to the salary that I could have gotten doing some- 
thing else. Money is not the issue— it never has been and never 
will be. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

General Williams? 

General Williams. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. 

I came here because of a sense of dedication and wanting to try 
one more time to give back. As you know, I spent 29 years in the 
Army Corps of Engineers. The District of Columbia was in my en- 
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velope, if you will — I had the 13 States from Maine to Virginia. I 
watched the District of Columbia go through a lot during that pe- 
riod of time. 

You also know that I came from the private sector just after I 
retired. So I did not come here for money, either. I have five 
women in my family. They are all teachers. I have two brothers 
both of whom are in the teaching profession, and a sister in the 
teaching profession. So we had a discussion about this when Gen- 
eral Becton asked me to consider coming on board, and it has been 
the collective work of the family to try to go back and help out. 

The only reason that I am here is to support General Becton in 
what he is trying to do, because he is a wonderful man. And since 
I have known Bruce MacLauiy, I can add the same for him. They 
are very supportive. So I just could not sit back, being whom I am, 
30 miles from the District of Columbia, knowing that I could help 
because the U.S. Army trained me well to do this work — in spite 
of what some people might say, I know what I am doing — and not 
go in and help the children. So that is why I am here. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I appreciate that, and I believe in 

ou 100 percent — in all of you sitting at the table here today, who 

ave really dedicated yourselves, some without any pay, as I know 
Mr. MacLaury, to do what is almost impossible considering the sit- 
uation which you have inherited. 

Another area where there has been a misconception, at least 
from my looking at the figures, that may have been true in the 
past is the average per-pupil cost. Some say, well, you have so 
much money, you do not need any more help from Congress. It has 
all been thrown away, so all you have got to do is straighten things 
out, and you will have more money than you need. 

I personally have gone through the comparisons and would just 
like you to verify. Actually, of the communities in this area, you 
were below the average expenditure — I just did those calculations 
this morning, and you may not realize that, but you can take my 
word for it 

General Becton. I did not know that. 

The Chairman. It is not by much, maybe $100 per pupil, but the 
perception in Congress, as you heard today, is that you get more 
per pupil than any of the other districts. I wish you would com- 
ment on that, General Becton. 

General Becton. I certainly will, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
the opportunity. When you consider what our student count is — 
and we use the figure of 77,111 — and what our approved budget is, 
that is, $564.2 million, even if you consider the revised budget be- 
cause of a large summer school expenditure we are expecting this 
year, which will make it $569.8 million, our average expenditure 
per student, with the summer enhancement, is $7,389. That is 
number five in the listing of 10 school districts within this area. 
The top goes to Falls Church, at $9,300-some; number two goes to 
Arlington County, at $9,300-some; number four goes to Montgom- 
ery County, at $7,600; we are fifth, at $7,389. Number six is Fair- 
fax County, at $7,100. Number seven is Howard County, at $6,900. 
Number eight is Loudon County, at $5,900, and number 10 is Ma- 
nassas City, at $5,700. 

15 
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We continually hear this. At one time — 1993, 1994, something 
like that — that may have been true, but it is not true now. 

The Chairman. Not only that — and I do not know much about 
the other districts— but I do not know of any school district of this 
group — maybe you can name one — that has more problems to deal 
with than you do. Do you know of any district from your own 
knowledge that has the incredible difference in academic standards 
relative to the norms, or infrastructure problems which are as bad 
as the city? 

General Becton. No. As a matter of fact, the area superintend- 
ents meet once a month. There are about 15 of us. We go all the 
way down to iust north of Fredericksburg out just east of Fred- 
erick, Annapolis. We have lunch and we nave meetings. There is 
a collegial effort on the parts of all of my counterparts to help us, 
because they recognize tnat if we fail, it will impact on all of them 
as well, because many of their constituents happen to work in the 
District. So it is very important to them that we have a collegiate 
effort. But we are at the bottom from the standpoint of infrastruc- 
ture. We have the oldest buildings in the area, we have a con- 
stantly decreasing source of funds to pick from, and then, they do 
have a State to look to for some help. 

When I turn to my “State,” I am looking at myself in the mirror 
because I am also the State education officer, and there is not 
much help coming from that standpoint except for what is provided 
by the Congress. 

The Chairman. General Williams, one question that has been 
asked and I think should be answered is why did the repairs begin 
so late in the summer, prompting that the schools had to be shut 
down by the judge’s order — understanding that, and the non- 
anticipation of having to close the schools — but why did it start so 
late in the summer? 

General Williams. Yes Senator Jeffords, I would be delighted to 
answer that question. When I arrived here in January, I had no 
staff, I had no plan. Only $11.5 million was available for funding, 
and that had been somewhat earmarked in the first tranche of 
work that GSA did. 

The next funding was available in April, and it was at that time 
that we started doing the necessary work in order to get ready for 
the summer, and the consultant was in place to do the estimates. 
We started hiring our staff — our capital staff is a little bit different, 
because we do not want to leave a bloated staff in place when the 
capital program subsides, so all of our capital employees are term 
employees, meaning they work as long as there is work to justify 
it, so we did not bring them on until such time as we knew we had 
a program. 

So it was our intent last year, because we knew that our funding 
was not in place as it is now, so we can orderly plan to do this — 
we were going to have a hump in the summer. In fact, I briefed 
you several times on this. It was exaggerated, Senator, by the 
judge’s order, because we had no idea — when I was called over to 
the court on July 11th, I thought I was going to go over and ex- 
plain what our program was going to be about, and I was asked 
to list the schools that we had planned in our plan for fiscal 
year97, and as I enumerated those schools, they were closed. So 
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this created a real, second emergency for us, and we had to do a 
lot of scrambling and putting teams together to make it work. 

And I know you understand, and Congressman Moran I know 
can appreciate this, that there was a real fear on the part of many 
good contractors to come into the District because of the prompt 
payment matter. So we had a difficult time there trying to get that. 

When you complicate that with the whole notion of being under 
a court order, this made our job extremely difficult. So it was the 
combination of having funding that flowed in a spotty way and 
gearing up, and then tne court action, that caused the problem. 

The Chairman. Two billion dollars seems like an awful lot of 
money for 150 schools. You stated, I believe, that you believed that 
figure was accurate and that that was actual based upon construc- 
tion cost figures of a year or two ago. 

General Williams. That is right. 

The Chairman. How are we going to meet that without getting 
Congress out of the situation? You signed an agreement with the 
judge which outlines a program which requires a certain amount 
of funding each year, and even with that amount — was it $80 mil- 
lion — 

General Williams. Eighty million, yes. 

The Chairman [continuing.] Yes. At $80 million a year, you are 
talking 25 years or so before you would get to the $2 billion. So, 
first of all, where is the $80 million going to come from, and sec- 
ond, where is the rest of it going to come from, if there is no con- 
gressional help? Is there a way to do it? 

General Williams. Well, without any congressional help, it is 
going to be very difficult. But I would hope that together, we could 
think through some creative ways to try to find other alternative 
methods to try to fund these. And of course, I would be interested 
in any creative privatization efforts, because I realize it is a lot of 
money, but we have got to say what the issue is, and if we are 
going to have buildings that are functioning, and if we are going 
to do any modernization at all, it is going to take that kind of price 
tag to get there. We may not be able to get there in 10 years under 
the current arrangement, but I think we have got to continue to 
State what the problem is. 

As we begin to stabilize the system, for example, the 60 roofs 
that we did this past year — we did more than just put a roof sur- 
face on; we took care to make certain that we stabilized the upper 
portion of that building as well so that we know that deterioration 
would not continue to occur in and around the roof area. So we will 
be able to get the building somewhat stable after about half a bil- 
lion dollars have been put in place, and then the modernization 
would be a function of how much we could afford going forward in 
order to do the things that would make the school system look 
right for the year 2000 and beyond. 

The Chairman. With respect to bonding, the question is asked: 
Well, why don’t you just bond for the $2 billion and get it done? 
What is the problem with that? 

General Williams. That would be fine, if 

General Becton. May I turn to our chief finance officer, sir? 

The Chairman. Yes, please do, and please introduce yourself for 
the record. 
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Mr. Stevenson. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ed 
Stevenson, and I am the chief financial officer of the DC. public 
schools; I have been there since May. 

We simply do not have a basic source of revenue to be able to 
bond at this point. We are subject to the bonds of the city. We get 
an allocation of the annual bonding from the city. The city’s esti- 
mates, I think for this year, they plan to borrow some $150 million. 
About $50 million of that is automatically dedicated to Metro. We 
are designated to get $30 million of the remaining $100 million. 

So we cannot bond. I mean, the school system — and it is unusual 
for a school system, I think somebody has already pointed out, not 
to have bonding authority. Frankly, our auditors, the annual finan- 
cial statement auditors from last year, recommended that we be- 
come a separate fund and explore the idea of changing our fiscal 
year — we have a fiscal year which ends September 30th, which 
does not make sense in the school system — I am sure it is the only 
school system in the country that has a fiscal year like that and 
also explored the option of obtaining our own revenue source like 
other school systems do, a piece of property tax or something like 
that, so we can issue bonds and have a stable funding source rath- 
er than be subject to the bonding authority of the city. 

The Chairman. Has the Control Board given you any likelihood 
of being able to have a dedicated revenue source to provide for $2 

billion in bonds? . „ 

Mr. Stevenson. Absolutely not, no. Obviously, we have an overall 
capital need in the city, and we have a limited amount of bonding 
authority. We have just moved beyond our rates in terms of the 
level of investment and so on — Wall Street has given us the bond 
rating, is what I am trying to say. There are other needs, and so 
I think there is some concern about dividing up the revenue that 
is already existing. 

The Chairman. And just for the record, I know of no other 
sources that I can grab hold of, like the privatization of Sallie Mae 
and Connie Lee, to help you out, so do not come running to me, 
because I have run out of ideas. 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes, General Becton. 

General Becton. Dr. MacLaury has a comment, if he may. 

The Chairman. Yes, certainly, please. 

Mr. MacLaury. Senator Jeffords, thank you very much. First of 
all, I appear before you as a minister without portfolio. As you 
know, the Trustees are in limbo. I am here as a citizen with scars. 
But i’ would like to respond that as far as we as Trustees could un- 
derstand, there were only three sources of capital funding. One was 
from the Congress, but that is in a sense a last but necessary re- 

sort. , , 

The second would be the apportionment, as Ed btevenson has 
said, from the capital budget of the city itself. And as part of the 
Parents United settlement which you referred to earlier, there is 
a commitment on the part of the Control Board to allocate — I be- 
lieve it is 27.5 percent of any capital funds that they raise will be 
dedicated to the capital improvements of the schools for the next 
5 years. It is a 5-year commitment as I recall. 
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And the third is from — and this is what I wanted to mention — 
the disposal of existing properties that are not being used as 
schools. We hope to realize between $20 and $30 million of values 
out of those existing properties which we can sell off. That is going 
to take mobilization of funds and approval by the Control Board, 
but that is a third source of capital fund revenues. And we have 
also pledged as part of the Parents United suit to dedicate all of 
the realization of funds from existing school properties back into 
the improvement of existing schools. 

The Chairman. From your knowledge of that situation, is it rea- 
sonable to anticipate that you could get $2 billion of repairs done 
in the next — reasonable length of time— -5, 10 years? 

Mr. MacLaury. I cannot image any way in which that could hap- 
pen. Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Congressman Moran? 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 

Let me address my questions to the subject at hand. First of all, 
it is what would seem to be an untenable situation. You have got 
a cap of $150 million in capital bond financing per year, and yet 
the school system alone needs about $250 million per year at 
least — in the early years, you probably need considerably more 
than that out of the $2 billion total need. 

You are currently pledging 75 percent of the local property taxes 
which are being dedicated to paying off this debt financing, and yet 
DC/s property tax rate is twice what it is in the suburbs. So if you 
raise the property tax rate, that is going to make it even worse; you 
are going to lose more of the people wno are paying the bills. You 
cannot do that. 

I think in Mr. Williams 1 testimony, he said the average age of a 
building is, what, over 25 years, is it? 

General Williams. Over 50 years. 

Mr. Moran. Over 50 years. So the average age of a building is 
over 50 years. Buildings do not really survive in workable fashion 
for much more than 30, 35 years, and here you have the average 
age 50 years. What you need, I think, is a major capital construc- 
tion effort. We are going to have to find, however, a new method 
of financing it. 

I am going to suggest to Delegate Norton as well as some other 
Members legislation that is consistent with what Mr. Dearborn rec- 
ommends in his testimony today, that we set up a private author- 
ity. He goes through the three options, and the last one is a “pri- 
vate school facilities corporation.” If we had legislation that did 
that, that could go into the market and could build the buildings — 
whether it be a private corporation, or make it attractive enough 
for the private sector itself, not just one corporation — it could bund 
the buildings and then lease them back to the school system. You 
would have to have a dedicated source of revenue, but tnat is prob- 
ably where the Congress might be able to step in. It is a lot less 
expensive to do something like that than to try to finance it annu- 
ally, to dedicate revenues from doing that. 

During the eighties, we had a very creative way of making it at- 
tractive for private investors to build Section 8 housing, and we 
had Section 8 housing built all over the country. I was a stock- 
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broker in those years when I was mayor as well, and boy, those 
were attractive prospects. I would hope we could look at something 
like that that would have some tax incentives— if your party does 
not cut taxes so low that there is no sense in having incentives 
anymore, and I suspect that may the case and that they are not 
going to be able to do that. But if we have enough tax incentives, 
we could really draw some private capital in, and that seems to be 
ultimately the source, with some matching Federal dedicated reve- 
nue that would ensure a reasonable payoff to this private school fa- 
cilities corporation. 

That is the kind of thing I would hope we would look at, and 
then look at, obviously, the location— they are going to need to be 
near Metro stops and so on — but right now, we have too many 
buildings, they are too old, they are not even properly located, so 
we ought to do it right and do it over again and find a source of 
funding. 

I have another question as well, and that is when we start con- 
structing these, one of the real win-win opportunities would be pre- 
sented in using some of our junior and senior high school students 
and teaching them building trades. You know, we have been talk- 
ing all about these high-tech jobs, and we are going begging for 
building trades people. In our building trades, most of our new jobs 
are being filled by filled by the immigrant population who are com- 
ing in. They are nonunionized, but they are willing to work hard. 
And I will tell you, the construction companies and the building 
trades unions really need skilled craftspeople. We need to be train- 
ing them as well in our school system, which goes to the issue of 
vocational training schools. 

The guy in Montgomery County said — and a lot of other people 
have said the same thing — you know, vocational education has got- 
ten a bad rap, and people are not going into it. They are going into 
these curricula that are designed for people who want a liberal arts 
education at Yale or something, that are oftentimes not geared to 
what jobs are available, and we are not making enough of a con- 
nection between the private sector, the employers out there, and 
the school system. 

So the private sector, the construction companies, I know want 
to do that. I talked to a gentleman by the name of Mr. Siegel who 
is involved in the construction industry, and he tried to get some- 
thing to involve the building trades unions. I have talked with 
them for the last few months about even a charter school or doing 
it within the school system, where you would offer building trades 
instruction skills. Now, IBEW or the plumbers or whatever are 
going to have to be willing to teach other skills than just in their 
own individual trade unions, because people need to have a mul- 
titude of skills when they leave the school system. But gosh, what 
a wonderful opportunity to let them participate in the construction 
of these new schools and give them that kind of very useful skill 
when they graduate from high school — and we will also reduce out 
dropout rate, I would bet, if they could do that kind of thing after 
hours and during the summer. 

Thank you. 
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The Chairman. I agree with everything you are saying, and I 
just want to say that we have a witness coming up who has to be 
out of here by one o’clock, so— 

Mr. Moran. And he is actually a constituent as well, so I am 
going to shut up if that is your suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

General Becton. May I comment on two of those things, sir? 

Mr. Moran. It is up to the chairman, of course. 

The Chairman. Sure. Go right ahead. I am sure you will be 
brief — you always are. 

General Becton. In the first place, on the subject of privatiza- 
tion, one of our schools that we have closed will do exactly that. 
Stevens is going to be developed by a builder, and they are going 
to lease it back to us. 

General Williams. That is correct. 

Mr. Moran. One. 

General Becton. I am saying we have looked at that, and we 
would be more than happy to talk about that with any builder or 
developer. 

The other thing, I have discussed the subject of building trades 
and what we need, and we are going to continue to work at that 
and see what we can do about it. 

Mr. Moran. Good. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Congresswoman Norton? 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think you understand our time constraints, and 
I know that you have been waiting for this panel, so go ahead, but 
please try to keep that in mind. 

Ms. Norton. I do, and I am sorry that I am at the end. Now that 
everybody has used up all the time, I am going to try to go fast. 

Mr. Moran. I am sorry. [Laughter.] What goes around comes 
around, Eleanor, but I will tell you I am sorry. Excuse me. I do not 
want to interrupt. 

Ms. Norton. There are some specific questions that I want to ask. 
First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask something with respect 
to this chart here. 

I want to thank each and every one of these witness because 
really, under the most trying of circumstances, they really had to 
pick up a load that you would not wish on your worst enemy. I 
hope you realize that the kind of criticism you have received is 
what happens to people in public life, and it is what is supposed 
to happen to people in public life. None of it is personal, and I 
think you have handled it very well. 

As far as I am concerned, in trying to understand what has hap- 
pened, the first thing I ask is: Compared to what? Perhaps people 
will remember that I was the only public official to stand up for 
the elected school board, and I did so not based on merit, but based 
on democracy, and I thought I found a way, frankly, even incor- 
porating Mr. MacLaury and his group, frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
using what you negotiated with me in the appropriation of the 
104th Congress, to nave such a group and yet not to have taken 
down home rule. But I did not do it because I thought the elected 
school board had done a tinker’s damn about these schools; and 
they waited for 4 months while the Control Board tried to figure 
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it out, and still did not move, with the most paralyzed body of all 
time. 

So when I look at what you have done, remembering that I am 
still a professor of law, I mark on the curve, and I have to say that 
particularly compared to what you have found, I give you far more 
than a passing grade. I think that there are actual accomplish- 
ments that can be cited here. For example, the closing of schools— 
if in fact you had not closed schools, I cannot tell you what this 
body would have done. And anybody who expects me to protect the 
District while the District does things like having schools that are 
three-quarters empty, and then I am supposed to come home with 
some money, had Setter understand that that is not the way it op- 
erates up here. 

So you had to do though things like that, and there was no way 
to have done that without people beating you across the head and 
shoulders, and I respect that that was done. 

I defended the school board because they are elected officials, 
and as long as there is a Charter, and as long as the school board 
is in fact an elected school board, I will defend them to the very 
end. The fact is that in thinking about a new Charter, I have 
begun to wonder whether one should have an elected school board 
in a big city school system where people in one ward have to de- 
fend, even if it is wasteful, what happens in their ward. They haye 
to say, I want a school in my ward because there is a school in 
somebody else’s ward. I am beginning to look at the Chicago model 
and other models, even though I will defend what we have in place 
until the people of the District of Columbia overturn what we nave 
in place. 

Looking at this chart, I do not want any of you to take comfort 
nor do I want the chairman to take comfort from that chart. One 
of the reasons why I was disappointed in what happened was that 
I worked very hard with the GSA to get them — the GSA happens 
to come under my jurisdiction on another committee — involved in 
your procurement, understanding that you could not go in there 
and all of a sudden take care of the system. The fact is that, ac- 
cording to the chairman’s chart here, the chairman’s chart would 
contradict the audit report which says that you were $7.5 million 
over. By the way, I was among those saying just get it over with 
and open it up. I have a hard time saying to you all do it quick, 
and then asking why you did it so quick and did not keep the re- 
ceipts. I mean, if you had not opened those schools after 3 weeks, 
I do not know what you would have done. I do not think you can 
get people coming and going, even if they made a mistake in not 
doing it right the first time. 

Now, the fact is this is why it is going to be very important this 
time to be prepared. The fact is that if you look at GSA and the 
DC. public schools, it cost the DC. public schools $18,000 per 
school, and it cost GSA $5,000 per school. My question is the GSA 
already had this list of qualified — and you can tell me what the no- 
menclature is — qualified contractors. The whole reason for using 
GSA was that you could take somebody off of there who has al- 
ready gone through the bureaucratic mess that it takes, which 
would have been difficult for you going through your own procure- 
ment system. 
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Now, I recognize that you had been taken out from under the 
city procurement system, but would you tell me why GSA did not 
help you manage more of these projects so that their rate, which 
is one-third yours, would not have obtained. You went to them say- 
ing people did not want to come in and do it because they knew 
it was the District of Columbia and all that. If in fact they came 
off the GSA list, and you are using GSA — my goodness, I am giving 
different figures — you are using GSA procurement, why in the 
world didn’t you stick with the GSA procurement in the first place, 
instead of taking — apparently, according to you — much of the pro- 
curement unto yourselves? 

General WILLIAMS. Ms. Norton, that is a very good question. Let 
me respond to it first. As far as the projects are concerned, the 
GSA projects were projects that were basically flat types roofs. We 
have five roofing systems here in the District of Columbia. We have 
the traditional flat roof, which is the built-up type. We have slate 
roofs; the slate is very old and very difficult to find. We have clay — 
we even have five or six clay tile roofs. We have shingle. So a port- 
folio of projects can vary tremendously in terms of what the roofing 
system is like. 

I will tell you that the projects that GSA — and I have already in- 
dicated that we worked well and proactively together — they pro- 
vided not only this project management service, but the consultant 
that you see identified up there was GSA-identified, and we were 
able to access that consultant through GSA. And there is a letter, 
of course, in place, by Mr. Lawson, speaking to our relationship 
and how we speak together, and there is also, I think, a very fine 
letter from the consultant. 

So we use GSA for a whole array of effort. We are procuring all 
of our supplies, for example, through GSA. So GSA is a wonderful 
partner in this process. It was just a function of what they were 
able to do and how we worked out the arrangement. So GSA is 
with us going forward, and they will be a part of it. 

Ms. Norton. Could I ask General Becton — we had the situation 
here where for 7 years, the lowest-paid people in the school system 
had not gotten their raises despite a couple of arbitrators’ awards. 
Apparently, there was a bonus given at the end of the year. These 
are cafeteria workers and other low-paid workers in the school sys- 
tem. 

When will their full arbitrator’s award pay be paid — and the rea- 
son this inflames people is the bonuses. 

General Becton. I understand. 

Ms. Norton. You know, the top people get theirs and get their in- 
come tax taken care of, and these folks who make the least money 
in the school system wait for 7 years and cannot get their arbitra- 
tor’s award, and everybody else in the District of Columbia has got- 
ten a pay raise. This is unconscionable. 

General Becton. I agree, and we have a meeting tomorrow in 
which we will be sitting down with the key people. It will be basi- 
cally off the record so that we can find out where we are. It is very 
important that we resolve this matter. 

We have also gone to the Control Board, and they are well aware 
of it and are doing what they can to come up with the funds. But 
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I heard some numbers mentioned, and Ed, would you care to make 
a comment about that $4 million that is supposed to be put aside? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. There was $4 million put aside in 1994 and 
1995 for settlements for this arbitration award, although this arbi- 
tration award is also dependent on the Council passing legislation 
that funds it. The Council has refused to do that, so that is part 
of this decision. I heard from a Council member earlier who asked 
about why we had not paid these people. Well, the Council needed 
to take some action to do that. It is going to be part of our negotia- 
tions. We used some of that money to pay the one-time payment. 
It is going to be a negotiation to further pay them further money 
as well as give them a regular pay raise. We have that in our 1999 
budget right now to try to give them some additional funds, as well 
as some of our other workers. 

So I think it is important that we settle that. It is going to have 
to be a negotiated settlement. Some of the totals that have been 
put by the union have been very large numbers that we would dis- 
agree with, so we need to negotiate that settlement; it is not just 
automatic back pay. 

General Becton. Congresswoman, may I make one comment? I 
also have a signed agreement with the union boss, Mr. Pfister, to 
not only take care of that one-time payment before Christmas, but 
also to find a way out of this problem. That agreement was signed 
last month. 

Ms. Norton. I appreciate that. General Becton, could you tell me 
whether or not the Board of Trustees has had any operational role 
in the schools or whether in effect you have been running the 
school system? 

General Becton. I am the CEO, and I think I have been running 
it. I get a lot of help because we need a lot of help. We are dealing 
across the city. The Board of Trustees is available to me. I am a 
Trustee also. The board meets once a week on average, and we 
work together. 

Ms. Norton. I ask that because I think that as people try to fig- 
ure out what to do now — the court has said you cannot have an al- 
ternative board of your own choosing — you nave got to get to the 
transition that you all have spoken about, and I wonder if you are 
prepared now to begin an operational transition to reincorporate he 
elected Board of Trustees as is mandated by the year 2000 in any 
case? 

General Becton. I would hope that the Board of Education 
would become more involved with what we are trying to do. I 
would hope that, and I think they will under their new leadership, 
become partners. They are obliged by the Control Board order to 
be advisors. We would be delighted to work hand-in-hand, so that 
when June of the year 2000 comes around, they will be lockstep 
with us and can take over the system. I must tell you right now 
that that cannot happen. 

Ms. Norton. Why can’t it happen now? 

General Becton. Because they have not been providing advice, 
they have not been keeping up with where we are. I believe the 
new leadership will take care of that. 

Ms. Norton. Yes. It is fair to say that if they had taken away my 
rights, I would have been meeting in the same way I was meeting 
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before, taking votes on every issue you took votes on, and otherwise 
reincorporating myself into it. So there is no question but that 
there is a burden at least equal on them. 

I would urge you to gradually reincorporate that body as a body 
so that we do not have a truly untenable situation where, in the 
year 2000, you say, Here, and you throw it at them without the 
kind of preparation that is necessary to assure that they will han- 
dle the responsibility responsibly. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could ask one final question, and that has to 
do with the number of students in the school system. 

The Chairman. Yes. Be just as brief as you can, because I do not 
want to prevent us having time with the next witness. 

Ms. Norton. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I certainly will. This is a per- 
plexing question, this notion of the number of students in the 
school system. If I may say to you — and I am sure it has to do with 
what it will take to straighten this out — but I have got to tell you 
that anybody who believes that this system has 78,000 or whatever 
your number is ought to make their way up to the Brooklyn Bridge 
and jump off of it. 

The fact is that what we are showing in the number of students 
is basic stability in the number of students over the years, while 
all of the reports tell us that the poor people are gone, the middle 
class people are gone, and there are some rich people who do not 
use the schools at all. 

Nobody believes in the stable figures, or relatively stable fig- 
ures — one percent down here, 3 percent, 4 percent — there is a huge 
number of students who are not in this school system, and we 
know it. We know that some of the first people to move are the 
poor people, who move to Prince George’s County where the serv- 
ices are better and where the rent is cheaper. So there is no ques- 
tion that the people who use your school system are not here in the 
same numbers, and yet these figures come in, in quantities that no- 
body in the District of Columbia believes. 

The Chairman. I think you have asked your question. 

Ms. Norton. And I want to know why you have not found a way, 
and if you were giving, based on your experience, an estimate of 
the number of children who attend the DC. public schools, apart 
from these figures that nobody believes, what would be your esti- 
mate of the number of students, and what are you doing to get us 
a true and real estimate of the number of students? 

General Becton. As of the 30th of October, we head-counted 
within the schools 77,111, which is 

Ms. Norton. Well, some of those children have two heads is all 
I can tell you. 

General Becton. Well, we will have an audit of that number, 
and we stand by that number. 

Ms. Norton. So you think that with the great — let me just tell 
you why I ask this question. In 1995, we lost as many people as 
we lost throughout the 1980’s. In 1996, we lost as many people as 
we lost throughout the 1980’s. Now, that does not even begin to tell 
us what we lost throughout the 1990’s, and yet I am supposed to 
believe the same figure that we had 10 years ago. 

The Chairman. Let me interrupt. 
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Ms. Norton. It is not a true figure, and counting heads when kids 
turn out to have four or five heads will not do. 

The Chairman. I think you have made your point, and I agree 
with you, we want to make sure we have an accurate count, and 
I am sure that that js going to occur. But we have got to move on, 
and I want to thank you all for very helpful testimony. You have 
been very forthright and I think have made an excellent presen- 
x tation. 

I would like Congressman Moran to introduce the next witness. 
We are going to have two witnesses on this panel, and I do not 
think the second witness has a time problem, so we are going to 
go right to Mike Daniels as soon as my introduction is complete. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
General Williams, General Becton, Ms. Ackerman. 

To save time as Mr. Daniels is making his way to the table, I 
will go ahead and start introducing him. He is here as chairman 
of the Northern Virginia Technology Council, and behind him, I see 
Ray Pelletier and Todd Raulich — he actually has tens of thousands 
of people. If you go to one of the functions that they hold, they can- 
not find a hotel big enough for them now with the expansion of this 
industry. There are more than 800 member firms that he is rep- 
resenting; it is one of the largest technology councils in the entire 
United States. 

Mike is the vice president of SAIC, the Science Applications 
International Corporation, which is a $4 billion high-tech firm. Mr. 
Chairman, you showed the help wanted ads in The Washington 
Post. SAIC had an entire full-page ad — I thought it sounded kind 
of attractive, but since I have my job for at least the next year, I 
will not pursue it, but it was a pretty engaging ad. 

Mr. Daniels is typical of the leadership we have in this industry. 
He was the U.S. National Commissioner to UNESCO; he is a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Trade Representative’s International Investment 
Policy Advisory Committee. He is the kind of person who wants to 
make a difference more than in his own personal life or in his cor- 
porate headquarters; he wants to extend their public service to the 
entire Washington region. He is just the kind of person we ought 
to be hearing from, and thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to introduce him, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Daniels, I am going to turn right to you. I will introduce Dr. 
Hartman later because I understand you have a time constraint. 
How firm is that one o’clock — would 5 minutes past one be all 
right? 

Mr. Daniels. That will be fine, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. OK We will try to do the best we can. Please go 
right ahead with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL A. DANIELS, CHAIRMAN, NORTHERN 

VIRGINIA TECHNOLOGY COUNCIL, AND SECTOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, SPACE APPLICATIONS INTERNATIONAL CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you, Congressman Moran, who is a wonderful supporter of the en- 
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tire technology community here in the Washington area; and Con- 
gresswoman Norton, it is nice to see you today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also extend to you our congratula- 
tions on chairing these hearings and holding them. This is one of 
the most important issues in terms of education, workforce skill 
training facing this entire country today. 

As Congressman Moran said in his introduction, the Northern 
Virginia Technology Council is now one of the largest technology 
councils in the United States; it is the single fastest-growing tech- 
nology council in America. We have nearly 800 member countries 
that include every large company you all would know by name — 
TRW, BDM, Oracle, Microsoft — down to the brand new companies 
that are forming in this Nation, the new digital electronic com- 
merce industry. We have many of those companies as members of 
our organization. 

What we have focused on for the last 18 months in the Northern 
Virginia Technology Council has been to start to look at this prob- 
lem of education and workforce skills that we need to fuel the high- 
technology growth industries, primarily in information technology, 
telecommunications, software development, Internet, and those re- 
lated industries. 

The key long-term force which is at work here is documented by 
a recent study out of William and Mary. We found in our surveys, 
starting about 18 months ago that we had about 19,000 unfilled iob 
openings here in the Northern Virginia area among our member 
companies. We also found that there are forecasts for about 

256.000 new jobs that would be created just in Northern Virginia 
over the next 10 years, an increase of 26 percent. And most impor- 
tant, real wages would jump about 59 percent. We currently have 

175.000 people, and we are paying annual wages of $8 billion in 
our 2,000 technology firms here in this region. 

So the forecasts are that if we do not fill these jobs by appro- 
priate programs and efforts at the Federal, State and local levels, 
we have a very dramatic impact on both the private and public sec- 
tors. That is going to be measured by potential shortfalls in tax and 
other types of revenues. 

So we have through these surveys looked at the types of needs 
and the major figures that we have got to concentrate on. One of 
the most important factors of our survey in identifying technology 
company expectations is that we are going to be creating here in 
this region about 112,000 new technology jobs in the next 5 years. 
By aggregating demand for skill workers, we for the first time un- 
derstood the need to transition 1,500 to 2,000 new workers a month 
into technology jobs, an average of 1,800 a month each and every 
month for 5 years. We knew that existing education and training 
programs were not going to produce nearly that many folks that we 
needed. 

In summary, I would tell you that we have learned over the last 
18 months in these surveys and talking to Federal and State offi- 
cials and experts all across the country that we have the following 
potential impacts of this situation. First is a very high cost of work- 
er shortage which could dramatically impact not only this region, 
if we cannot fill the jobs, both company payrolls and tax income to 
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the local jurisdictions. This is obviously a cost of worker shortage. 
We cannot produce these economic results. 

We have also learned that we have unbelievable exploding de- 
mand and uneven responses. The private and public sectors, as we 
have begun studying this issue, have responded unevenly to this 
challenge; and when I talk about that, I would tell you that what 
we have learned is the following. There are really two parts of this 

S roblem. The first is the exploding demand which you are now 
earing a lot about, and there has been testimony given before the 
Congress. The explosion of technology companies’ products and 
services is basically currently stripping the labor cupboard bare. All 
workers with technology skills and experience already are em- 
ployed somewhere. Governments and other business harnessing 
technology to improve services, profitability and competitiveness 
add to this demand. 

Let me be specific. Not only are the technology companies in our 
industry sucking up the workers who have the critical skills, but 
what we are noticing from talking with our colleagues in other in- 
dustries is that as we have a tremendous demand in our industry, 
hospitals, schools, restaurants, and others are not able, therefore, 
to find qualified personnel to run these types of computer systems 
or fill the information technology jobs. So we are a magnet that un- 
fortunately is drawing any type of talent out of the other industries 
where the demand is growing daily. 

The half-life of skills such as computer languages, applications 
and systems is short. The need for retraining now in our industry 
and others is constant in these skill areas. And as we innovate and 
we create new demands for these skill sets that by and large do 
not exist today, we just simply cannot find enough people currently 
in this country who have those skill sets. We have got to come up 
with new methods at every level and in the private sector to fill 
this demand. 

When I say responses have been uneven from both the public 
and private sectors, again, we are learning a lot about this prob- 
lem. Worker programs that are training programs are currently 
fragmented and iocus more on special populations or older indus- 
tries than on filling new jobs. Technology companies, too, we be- 
lieve, have been slow to adapt training and retraining as part of 
their core businesses. Public schools have been very slow to re- 
spond and, most disappointing to us in our industry, our colleges 
and universities have not been increasing the number of engineer- 
ing, computer science and information science graduates. 

In general, there has been a real lag in responses, public, private 
and institutional, to the explosive growth and the now continuous 
change in these skill levels. 

The last two points I would like to make today in this brief testi- 
mony are, first, that we have also come to understand that solu- 
tions are regional, they are market-based, and they are industry- 
driven. The good news in the case of our organization at Northern 
Virginia Technology Council is that we are now far beyond the de- 
scription of the problem, and we are into solutions. 

We set up a workforce task force 2 years ago which has been 
very active with members of our industry here and throughout the 
region and the country. We helped sponsor a statewide summit of 
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business and community leaders which produced a “Blueprint for 
Technology-Based Economic Growth.” We have recently formed a 
regional partnership with the Suburban Maryland High-Technology 
Council and the Greater Washington Board of Trade, and the 
Northern Virginia Technology Council, to form a super-partnership 
of those organizations' leadership to tackle key problems across our 
entire region, such as workforce training and critical skill shortage 
in our area, and we have helped to focus a multicounty effort in 
Northern Virginia which has resulted in a new nonprofit, the 
Northern Virginia Regional partnership, which has now obtained 
initial State funding to set up workforce development training cen- 
ters. I believe that in my written testimony, we have submitted a 
diagram of how that program is going to start to work to bring peo- 
ple into the centers, have all the categories of skill training with 
linkage into the job markets to actually put them into jobs in our 
industry. 

These efforts have identified these characteristics which appear 
to be solutions as we start down this road to try to solve this prob- 
lem. Again, these approaches are regional in scope, they are mar- 
ket-driven and industry-driven, using skills that are needed in 
these jobs to fill the real job openings to drive education and train- 
ing responses. 

The last topic I would like to address is strategies that focus on 
technology education and worker training. There are two primary 
strategies for public policymakers to consider, we believe, from 
what we have learned so far looking in detail at this problem. 
First, we need a technology educational infrastructure to prepare 
all of our American workers for technology in their careers; and 
second, we need to remove barriers to worker training and retrain- 
ing. 

Technology infrastructure, we now believe, must support a K 
through life education. We need more technology equipment and 
technology teacher training for public schools. We need highspeed 
voice-video data links everywhere we can get them. We need in- 
creased workforce development focus in community colleges. We 
need new linkages between industry-certified skills and diploma 
and degree programs. We need universal technology literacy for 
high school and university graduates, and we need more engineer- 
ing, computer science and information science graduates. 

Removing those barriers that exist today, we believe will stimu- 
late worker training and workforce development. We have sug- 
gested and are now pursuing public-private partnerships to market 
technology, jobs and careers, regional workforce development cen- 
ters providing very specific career guidance of how do you get the 
skills to get into these thousands or unfilled jobs in our area, link- 
ing potential technology employees with these company job open- 
ings* coordinating technology training and certification, and provid- 
ing financial and career bridge assistance to get individuals and 
companies over the cost of training hurdles. 

These are the kinds of things that we have studied in working 
with all of our organizations here in the region, in working with 
Federal, State ana local officials. I was struck as I always am by 
the prior testimony of General Becton, and we are now trying to 
put together through our company members pilot programs in some 
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of the DC. schools, where we will be able to put in computers that 
will be supplied by some of our company members on a test pilot 
basis to try to get some of the skill training into the folks’ hands 
who are high school people who need that kind of training and 
start to bring them in as summer interns or link them into this 
huge, unfilled demand that we have in an area like Northern Vir- 
ginia, here in this region. 

So Mr. Chairman, that is our prepared statement; that is a sum- 
mary of my remarks. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Daniels follows:] 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. That was very helpful tes- 
timony. 

I will try to be brief, because we have other people with time con- 
straints as well as we move along. 

Congresswoman Norton asked yesterday whether there was any 
information on the kinds of technology jobs that are currently going 
unfilled in the DC. area, in particular the level of education nec- 
essary to fill them. Are there entry-level technology jobs that are 
going unfilled, and what kind of education is necessary or should 
be necessary for that, relative to what K through 12 provides? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. The answer to that 
question is that one of the most surprising things that we have 
found in our surveys and working with our member companies 
here in the Washington area is the following. 

Where there may be a preconceived notion that a full, 4-year col- 
lege degree is a prerequisite for many of these jobs, we have not 
found, interestingly enough, that that is the case. 

Our surveys among the member companies show that that lit- 
erally half of the demand today and in the future is for people who 
have up to a 2-year community college-type degree, or somewhere 
between high school and 2 years. So the answer to the question is 
that in each one of the levels of openings where there is a high 
school graduate, a 2-year community college degree or a 4-year de- 
gree, there are plenty of job openings, and we do have detailed in- 
formation that we have been gathering on that, which is available 
through the Northern Virginia Technology Council. 

Many of the skills we require are now, today, certification 
courses which I would call somewhere beyond an initial vocational 
technology education and certification where you might be an NT 
specialist or an NT Windows specialist. These kinds of jobs are 
available outside the normal institutional educational cycle, and 
the demand appears to be growing for those types of entry-level po- 
sitions. 

The Chairman. This is a very critical question especially from 
the perspective of the DC. school system. I have traveled to Europe 
and Asia and have also spoken with CEOs who have informed me 
that in Europe and Asia, their systems, specially relative to math 
and other critical areas, are such that many of their students grad- 
uate from high school ready to go into these entry-level jobs. Is that 
your information as well? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. When we look across our industry, I believe 
that a large number of these jobs could be filled by people with 
high school diplomas who then have some additional specialized 
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training to fill those types of entry-level positions. I do not think 
there is any question about that; that is what we are seeing. 

The Chairman. I think that that is very important to under- 
stand, because everybody has this vision of having to have a great 
knowledge of computers, and I, like others, have been somewhat 
overwhelmed just looking at a computer and trying to turn it on. 
I also know that in many cases, the first-graders are teaching the 
teachers how to operate their computers. So it seems to be a cul- 
tural problem and not an educational capacity problem. 

Mr. Daniels. That is a true statement, and I think that we see 
at all of these levels; — high school, several years beyond — that there 
are many, many jobs, and the demand is going to continue to grow. 
So that anything we can do at any level to get people certified in 
certain skills where there are huge demands, we will all be doing 
ourselves a favor. 

The Chairman. I talked with a teacher in Philadelphia — and I 
am going to go up and visit him — who teaches calculus to 8th-grad- 
ers in inner-city schools. Would you agree that we do not really 
challenge our young people to maximize their learning ability in 
the school system? 

Mr. Daniels. Well, I will tell you, I think that that is uneven, 
too. I have seen lots of schools, and of course, one of our primary 
examples here in the Washington area thankfully, is Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School for Science and Technology, probably the finest 
high school in this entire country, where the students are incred- 
ibly challenged. On the other hand, we see schools where, for what- 
ever series of reasons, none of the students is challenged. So it is 
very uneven. 

The Chairman. As I go around the country, this is a rough cal- 
culation, but I calculate that about one percent of our schools are 
really doing wonderfully well; that leaves only 99 percent remain- 
ing. That may be an exaggeration, but we do see wonderful ones. 
Our problem in this country is replication and how do you achieve 
the professional development and the ability for us to convert these 
schools from very marginal to where they at least give the chal- 
lenge for those who have the ability and the capacity to fill these 
jobs. 

Thank you very much. 

Congressman Moran? 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be late for meeting, but 
I want to thank you so much for having these hearings. I have no 
questions for Mr. Daniels. He got the points we wanted on the 
record already. Thank you very much, and I want to thank all the 
witnesses. 

We have a lot of opportunity here. I was just discussing with El- 
eanor, actually, that we are talking about affordable education to 
fill these jobs, and what Mr. Daniels said about the number of jobs 
and the amount of money they pay — this is a real win-win situa- 
tion and very exciting. 

Thank you so much for having the hearing. 

The Chairman. OK I am just going to ask one more question to 
put you on the record on this. That is, would you and your group 
be willing to work with us on sort of a regional basis, not just 
where you are working now, but to try to build the whole region 
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of Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia to see if we 
can coordinate and take a better look at how we prepare kids, be- 
cause that is what we are here for, is the young people who are 
in school. 

Are you willing to join such an organization if we form one? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we certainly are willing to do 
that and step forward to help you in any way we can. Again, I ap- 
plaud your efforts in this. It is vitally necessary for the long-term 
economic well-being of our entire region, and we are certainly a key 
part of that. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Congresswoman Norton? 

Ms. Norton. I recognize Mr. Daniels has to go, and the Chairman 
asked the most important question from my point of view and from 
the point of view of District of Columbia residents, and that is on i 
the skill level, and I am encouraged by your answer. 

You said there are 19,000 unfilled positions. Do you have any 
sense of what proportion of those jobs are at that fairly entry-level 
point? 

Mr. Daniels. In our survey, Congresswoman, from the results we 
got back from the companies, it appears to us that— and Ray, cor- 
rect me if I am wrong — probably 20 percent of those jobs are entry- 
level positions. That is the figure I remember. So we have about 
20 percent that are entry-level, and then, obviously, we have grada- 
tions above that. 

The Chairman. And for the record, what does an entry-level job I 



Mr. Daniels. I would tell you in our company, for instance, 
which would probably be typical here in the Washington area — we 
have about 9,000 of our employees here in the Washington area, 
Northern Virginia, Maryland and the District — entry-level jobs 
would probably pay anywhere from $17,500 to $22,000 a year for 
entry-level. 

Ms. Norton. And you tend to learn on the job, don’t you, Mr. 
Chairman? You then learn enough so that you can qualify for the 
next leg up. 

Mr. Daniels. Yes, you do, and all of our companies typically | 
have programs internally where we try to train and move those 
people’s skill levels up as quickly as possible. 

The Chairman. Can you give me a rough guess as to, at the end 
of one or 2 years, what these entry-level jobs would be paying on 
average? 

Mr. Daniels. It would be a guess, but I would say that after 
someone has come in at an entry level, if they have been able to 
progress through the ranks another level or two, they might be up 
to the $25,000 level. That would be a rough guess. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Ms. Norton. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

This hearing has already brought out another important fact, as 
far as I am concerned. There was testimony yesterday that the 
Federal Government, for the same jobs that the private sector has, 
elevates the education level requirements, and sometimes you have 
to have a college degree plus 3 years of experience, as I recall the ( 
testimony. 
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Two questions. What is your experience if you have any in that 
regard, and second, what percentage of these 19,000 jobs are un- 
filled Federal jobs, do you believe, roughly speaking? 

Mr. Daniels. Oh — all of those 19,000 jobs were private sector 
jobs among our technology companies just in Northern Virginia 
when we did our survey. 

Ms. Norton. So there are probably a lot of other unfilled jobs that 
the Federal Government has in the same areas? 

Mr. Daniels. Oh, I think so. I think that that would be true. And 
I am sorry — your other question? 

Ms. Norton. My other question was the greater requirements of 
the Federal Government — is that your experience, and what can 
you tell us about that? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. Our experience in the industry has been that 
as the technology has moved along, probably a number of the re- 
quirements in things like Federal RFPs are antiquated to the de- 
gree that they may say someone has got to have a B.S. in computer 
science to fulfill a certain category of requirement in a bid or a job. 
It appears to us that that is no longer the case. I could not give 
you a percent, but we see that as a topic of conversation in the in- 
dustry, that the requirements are antiquated. People now might 
not need that particular degree level; they might well have a 2-year 
degree and be well-suited for that job. 

So those just have not caught up with the reality of what we are 
dealing with. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask if perhaps you 
might join me in a letter to the OPM, asking that they look closely 
at their requirements for particularly the entry-level jobs. If they 
hear not only from me but from you, Mr. Chairman, maybe we 
might get someplace with them. 

The Chairman. I would certainly be happy to do that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Daniels. 

I am going to ask the third panel to come up now, and also will 
ask, for myself, a 5-minute break. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.] 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

In the first three panels today, we have learned about the prob- 
lems of education, educational infrastructure and workforce prob- 
lems plaguing the District of Columbia and the surrounding area. 
The purpose of this panel— including Mr. Hartman, whom I will in- 
troduce — is to provide insight into the history of these problems 
and to give us some information on how these problems occurred. 

First, I have known Andy Hartman for a very long time since he 
worked with me on the House Education and Labor Committee. 
Nothing makes me prouder than to continue working with former 
staff members who go on to do great work after leaving me and the 
Congress behind. Andy has done just that. He is director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy, where he has been for the past 4 
years. He has been a national leader in the field of literacy studies, 
and I welcome him back to the Congress. 

I would iust also add that I believe that one area where there 
is a great deal of education needed among the Members in particu- 
lar as well as the rest of the country, I guess, is what all of these 
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standards mean. To me, knowing the basics means you are in pret- 
ty good shape. However, when you get to the Stanford test and 
those kinds of things, the basics are far from enough. So we all get 
confused as to how well-off we are or how bad off we are if we do 
not understand these definitions and what they mean — terms like 
“functionally literate” — and also understand in terms of numbers of 
people in this country what they mean. 

Dr. Hartman, please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF ANDREW J. HARTMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR LITERACY; CAROL O’CLEIREACAIN, ECO- 
NOMIC CONSULTANT AND ADJUNCT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF PUBLIC POLICY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY; PHILIP M. 
DEARBORN, PRESIDENT, GREATER WASHINGTON RE- 
SEARCH CENTER; AND GERSHON M. RATNER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPLESEED CENTER FOR 
LAW AND JUSTICE 

Mr. Hartman. Thank you, Senator Jeffords and Congresswoman 
Norton. Thank you for inviting me. 

It is an honor to be here as well, Senator Jeffords, and great to 
come back full circle. We have been working together, but to be ac- 
tually here in front of you is a real honor and privilege. 

You said earlier that your staff asks you the “Why?” question, 
and General Becton is probably the only other person who gets 
asked the “Why?” question when he goes home at night by his wife 
and family as well. 

The Chairman. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Hartman. You are both to be really commended for digging 
into an issue that neither of you have to; you are both doing this 
because you want to, and we thank you for looking at education 
and training in the District of Columbia. 

I do not think you have to be an expert to look at the test score 
numbers and the figures from the District of Columbia to that 
what we have really is a disaster. And whether it is looking at it 
on an individual level or what it means to families or to the com- 
munities or to the region, education achievement in the District of 
Columbia is a serious, serious problem. 

I would actually take a different point of view from Mr. Daniels 
when Congresswoman Norton and yourself asked him about these 
jobs. I do not think that for many, many adults and youth and 

K ' ably the children in this school district that even the entry- 
jobs that he was . talking about are just one step away from 
their grasp. Actually, I think they are several steps from that, and 
in fact, I know that is the case. 

With 89 percent of the llth-graders in the District of Columbia 
scoring “below basic” — and I will talk about what that means — in 
mathematics, they are not ready for NT training for Microsoft. 
They are years away in education and training from that. 

So I think it is a myth if we say that just a little bit of this is 
going to help people move into these good jobs, and that we have 
all of these people here and all of these iobs in the newspaper. It 
is going. to take a lot more, and it is a lot more complicated and 
difficult a job that we are looking at for where people are in the 
District of Columbia. 
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The other part of this is that the District of Columbia does not 
have a system to do that right now. It is not just elementary and 
secondary schools; it is the education and training for adults as 
well that is lacking. And here especially, if we do not look at it as 
a regional system the idea of building that system from scratch in 
the District of Columbia is probably not witnin the next 10 or 15 
years, I would say, a horizon for the District of Columbia. So that 
if we do not look at the community college system in Northern Vir- 
ginia as a place for DC. residents to get that kind of training, then 
I think there is not a solution available right now. 

We are talking about roofs on elementary school buildings. We 
are not talking about training, the kind of training we are talking 
about, to help the young adults and adults in this city become NT 
technicians. That is another whole world and universe of work to 
be done that is not within any of these bond estimates or anything 
else here. 

There are really three quick things, Senator Jeffords, that I want 
to try to deal with and that you asked me to cover today to under- 
pin that. I want to start there, because it is where Mr. Daniels left 
off. That is, what do these test scores mean in the District of Co- 
lumbia? What does it mean that “x” percent of are “below basic,” 
at “basic,” “proficient”? What happens to these students as they 
progress through school and out of school, because it sounds like 
something magical happens when they leave school; their lives con- 
tinue for better or for worse. And then I will try to put that same 
information into a national and, if time allows, there may be two 
questions, if you are interested, an international perspective. And 
I will try to do this very, very briefly. 

The Chairman. All right. I am interested in the latter question, 
yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hartman. Looking at the Stanford 9 test, it is important to 
know that there is really nothing inherent in the test items them- 
selves that these thousands of DC. kids took last spring that tied 
it to what actually is functional or not functional. Actually, what 
Harcourt Brace, the company that created the Stanford test, did 
was to take 200 teachers and ask them to look at the individual 
items on the test — and you will see in my testimony on pages 2 and 
3 actually the verbatim kinds of criteria that Harcourt Brace cre- 
ated for “advanced,” “proficient,” “basic” and “below basic” — and 
asked them just to rate the items. As human judgment, as teach- 
ers, do you think somebody who signifies superior performance 
could do this item well or not? Then, they aggregate that informa- 
tion, and they set these cut-off levels, and then students in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia take the test, and they use those cut-off scores 
to decide how many students are in these categories. 

I do not think that is a bad way to do it. It gives you more infor- 
mation than just knowing, when your child comes home, that “I got 
an 89 today, because that just tells you how you did, it does not 
tell you how you should have done. What the teacher judgments 
are supposed to give us is some sense of what students should be 
doing, and it imposes a community or an educational standard on 
top of the raw data. 

But I think it is also important to note that Harcourt Brace has 
not done research to actually follow those kids and say do in fact 
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kids let us say at the upper level of “basic” do a lot worse than 
those at the lower level of “proficient.” We really do not know that. 
There is a certain amount of arbitrariness to the actual levels. But 
we do know, for example, that being “below basic” — and I can talk 
about it a little bit in the questions, if you want — what exactly they 
can and cannot do. But at fourth grade, most of the children nbelow 
basic” can read a little bit. It is not like they cannot read words 
like “bat” and “cat” and “sat”; but what they cannot do is read fair- 
ly simple sentences and make inferences and judgment, and they 
cannot explain the basic core meaning of paragraphs and things 
like that. 

So they can actually sound out; the phonetic part of it, most chil- 
dren who were born into America and bom into an English lan- 
guage-speaking family and do not have a serious disability have 
some reading skills, and you know this from your “Everybody 
Wins” project. It is really when we are talking about “below basic” 
and “basic” — we are already talking in fourth grade about using 
your reading skills to do certain things. 

So I think it is important to realize also that we are not talking 
about totally illiterate children in these groups. 

Let me talk a little bit about where these children go. If you look 
at the test scores in the District of Columbia, you can see that 
steadily, as the children go through the DC. school system, the 
number of children “below basic” increases. This is very different 
from nationally, where it actually decreases, like with the NAEP 
scores, fewer students at each grave level are “below basic.” 

The Chairman. Could you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Hartman. On he NAEP, which is the national assessment, 
which is actually very similar to the Stanford 9, if you look at co- 
horts moving through the grad systems, there, they test at fourth, 
I believe it is eighth, and 12th grades the actual number at the 
level of “basic” and “below basic.” The number at “basic” “goes up,” 
and the number “below basic” goes down. So that as kids are going 
through school, the “below basic” group shrinks; in DC., it in- 
creases, in fact dramatically in reading and in math. By 11th 
grade, 89 percent of the students who are left in school are “below 
basic.” “Below basic” means they are not able to do some very fun- 
damental math, like addition and subtraction with multiple num- 
bers, cannot do fractions and other fairly important basic functions. 

The point I was going to make is that every year in the District 
of Columbia, over 10 percent of the students leave the schools with- 
out a diploma. So that if you take all the freshmen and seniors in 
DC. public schools in the fall, and you look again at the end of the 
spring, 10 percent of the students are gone, and that does not count 
the students who got a diploma and graduated. So that every year, 
you have 10 percent of students coming out of high school, so that 
by 11 grade, 89 percent of kids are the ones who are left. So you 
have probably already lost 20 to 30 percent of the poorest-perform- 
ing students, and those are left are still performing “below basic” 
at 89 percent. 

The Chairman. What you are saying is that if you took all the 
kids who dropped out and put them into 

Mr. Hartman. If you look at the school age population, what I 
am saying is that the Stanford 9 tests are actually an overestima- 
te 
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tion of the DC. school-age population's academic achievement. If 
you did the whole in school and out of school youth test, which is 
very hard to do as you can imagine, it would be — and you would 
guess; no one has done this — but it would be almost certainly, since 
we know why the children drop out of school — mostly, it is because 
they are doing very poorly — it would be a lower score. This kind 
of goes back to the whole point that Mr. Daniels was making, that 
there is this pool of individuals in DC. ready for these jobs. I think 
that if you look at the scores, it really indicates otherwise. 

Adults in DC., not surprisingly since this is really a feeder sys- 
tem if you look at what is happening with the kids and what is 
happening with the dropouts, in DC., about 37 percent of adults in 
the National Adult Literacy Survey, which was the last National 
Adult Literacy Survey, were in the lowest of five literacy levels. 
This would perhaps be comparable to being ‘T>elow basic.” That 
compares with about 22 percent across the country. There is actu- 
ally a map, the first attachment in my testimony, which looks at 
other States and how that compares. 

So not only is that troubling for economic reasons, because in 
Level 1, these are individuals who are probably several years away 
in education and training from being able to get the kinds of jobs 
you are talking about — and we know that because there have been 
lots of efforts, as you know, to attempt to educate and train people 
who are disadvantaged and have low levels of education — it does 
not happen in 6 months, it does not happen in 12 months, it does 
not happen in 6 weeks, and it takes a lot of resources. It is very 
expensive and very intensive. 

Not only that, but in the District of Columbia, these are the par- 
ents of the children who are in fourth grade taking the Stanford 
9, and one of the best-known education facts we have is that par- 
ents' education and what they do with their children at home has 
a great deal to do with how their children do in school. And the 
fact that the District of Columbia has such an adult literacy prob- 
lem connects to why they have a children's literacy problem, and 
really, the District of Columbia has an intergenerational literacy 
problem, which is my point. So that iust trying to fix the elemen- 
tary schools alone is important and has got to be done, but I do 
not think that, ultimately, it will be enough. I think we have got 
to deal with it as an intergenerational problem. 

On page 4 of my testimony, I try to put the District of Columbia 
scores into a national perspective, and you can see that basically, 
the distribution of scores in the District of Columbia looks like the 
Nation. We are kind of lucky here, because the NAEP, the national 
assessment — Stanford, I think as a marketing tool, actually used 
the same curriculum framework that NAEP did — so what NAEP 
and Stanford are based on, curriculum-wise, is the same. They also 
use the same strategy and technology of creating their levels of 
“basic,” “below basic,” “proficient” and “advanced.” So they are 
somewhat comparable. They have not actually done a linking 
study, but I think that with some care, you could look at them. And 
what you find is that nationally, about 40 percent of fourth-graders 
are “below basic” in reading; and in the District of Columbia, it is 
45 percent. If you look at “below basic” and “basic” together, you 
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have about 81 percent of those in the District of Columbia versus 
70 percent in the Nation. 

Ms. Norton. What is it in big city public schools? 

Mr. Hartman. That is a very good question, Ms. Norton, and I 
actually asked both Richard Wiggins from the DC. schools as well 
as some people from Harcourt Brace that question, and they did 
not have right now — there are some other cities starting to use the 
Stanford 9, and I would have liked to have been able to talk about 
that — I do not think it is going to be that different. I do not think 
the District is that incredibly different. 

In fact, in Boston, MA, they are dealing with exactly the same 
issue. There is a big report that came out in Massachusetts that 
was all over the press by an organization called Mass Inc., talking 
about the need there for basic skills instruction, the same issue 
that I am talking about, that the adult population in Boston is not 
ready for the high-tech area that in the Massachusetts area are 
also going begging and the gap that needs to be filled. 

So while the NAEP scores look the same, this trend I mentioned 
before, the fact that on NAEP, 25 percent of 12th-graders score 
“below basic” compared to 53 percent “below basic” in 11th grade 
in DC. public schools. 

So in other words, while at the fourth grade level, the percentage 
shows that DC. is doing worse than the rest of the Nation, and at 
the eighth grade level a little bit worse, by 11th grade and 12th 
grades, DC. has fallen behind the national figures by 2-to-l. And 
there, while it may not be worse than other large cities, that would 
be an interesting thing to look at in Chicago and Cleveland. I think 
that what is going on in the DC. high schools, just looking at the 
data, seems to be a real tragedy when you have 90 percent of your 
students that way. We also know that it is the math scores that 
are predicting success in these technology jobs much more than the 
literacy prose scores. So if 89 percent of your in-school llth-graders 
are having trouble with the most basic mathematic functions, that 
is obviously a big problem. 

The Chairman. Again, you would also have to compare the drop- 
out rates in the cities in order to get a correct picture. 

Mr. Hartman. Right. For example, Chicago — and I know you 
were just there, Senator Jeffords — does have and has had a very 
high dropout rate, in the 40’s and 50’s, and the District of Colum- 
bia has a dropout rate in the 40’s and 50’s; so they are probably 
pretty comparable. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hartman. We are talking about the District of Columbia 
here, and it is a little different here. We are also trying to talk 
about regional, and I guess the issue on the table is that there will 
be regional development here, and these jobs will probably some- 
how get filled. If the question is will residents from the District of 
Columbia be tapped to fill those jobs, that may be a little different 
than in some other regional areas where there is not this sort of 
problem that we heard, for instance, with the tax issue, that that 
is our money going here, where they have gotten over the regional 
issue, I think, in some other areas. 

On an international front — let me just jump ahead and end 
there — having said everything that I have said, you might think 
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that internationally, the U.S. must be dragging at the bottom of 
the bunch. Actually, it is quite the opposite. 

If you look at the averages, the United States is doing pretty 
well. For example, in reading, the United States is second in a com- 
parison of most of our international trading partners done by the 
OECD — in fourth grade and in other grades as well. But looking 
at the fourth grade, the United States came in second behind Fin- 
land. Then, there were about six programs in a pack, the U.S. 
being in that, that were really not distinguishable statistically and 
then others behind them. 

Well, it is interesting that if you look at the distribution, the dis- 
tribution in the other countries tends to be more packed together, 
and the United States is more strung out. So that while our aver- 
age is pretty good, we basically have a long tail. The difference be- 
tween our 25th percentile and the 75th percentile is much wider 
than most of our other competitors. 

The Chairman. But we are talking about reading right now? 

Mr. Hartman. Reading, yes. And we do not do as well math-wise 
compared to our competitors, but I do think that the issue of us 
having a broader distribution — for example, in DC., actually, at the 
very top, with the most excellent students, the District of Columbia 
has the same percentage of students who do excellent in reading 
and math as in the country. So it is really at the bottom end. It 
is when you get into the basic, the meat of it, the middle of the 
curve, where DC. disappears and gets bumped down to the bottom. 

With adults, it is the same picture, and I have graphs of this in 
my testimony. What is interesting here is that, again, the United 
States, with our adult population does pretty well. We actually 
have a very large group at the very top two levels, Levels 4 and 
5, as you can see on Attachment 4, but we also have a very large 
group in the lowest level, Level 1. 

The last point I would like to make, and I know, Senator Jef- 
fords, this is something that you have been interested in, and I 
think it addresses something that Mr. Daniels said. It is not an 
issue just about the District of Columbia. If you have the testimony 
with you, you could look at Attachment 5— and I actually just saw 
this myself recently — this is a study that came out about a month 
ago done by OECD, which is a part of UNESCO that does inter- 
national educational comparisons. Basically, what you are looking 
at is how good are the literacy levels of students with different lev- 
els of education in different countries. And what is actually shows 
is that if you look at school dropouts from a variety of other coun- 
tries, their literacy levels are actually quite a bit higher than the 
dropouts in the United States. In fact, the dropouts in our country 
are way, way down in the cellar, and our high school students are 
below the high school students in other countries. 

So when you asked the question, Senator, about whether high 
school students in other countries are ready for these jobs, this 
data would indicate that high school students, high school grad- 
uates in the United States, are not up to international high school 
student levels. And, more importantly, high school dropouts in this 
country are way, way below the level of high school dropouts in 
other countries. In the District of Columbia, basically, 126 percent, 
or 130,000 DC. residents over the age of 25, have less than a high 
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school education. Half of that number have not completed eighth 
grade. 

And if you look at the literacy skill levels of that population, I 
will just say that for DC. residents, particularly these individuals — 
and I know what you are trying to do here, Senator Jeffords — the 
people who need the help the most to be part of the world economy, 
in a regional economic development, with the kinds of jobs that the 
person who spoke just before me was talking about, we are talking 
about a very large, very significant effort and one that, without 
question, is going to have to tap into the education and training re- 
sources of the neighbors of DC., because DC. does not really have 
a community college system or the kinds of systems that it is going 
to take. 

So I guess I would encourage you to follow this work. I hope that 
you keep and maintain your focus on the whole lifelong learning 
part of this, and I would be happy to try to be of any help I could 
in the future as you design it, because I know that you are going 
to want to try to make something happen here and not just have 
hearings, and I would love to be a part of that. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartman follows:] 

The Chairman. I appreciate that, and I will be calling upon you 
and will not pursue too many additional questions at this time. But 
one area that made me well aware of some of the problems you 
have indicated is the GED test. I saw a comparison of our GED 
questions with those of about five or six other countries, and I had 
no trouble whatsoever answering the GED questions on the United 
States test; but I was embarrassed to attempt to answer the ques- 
tions on the GED tests of the European and Asian nations — yes, 
embarrassed, I guess is the best way to put it. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Challenged. You felt challenged. 

The Chairman. Yes, “challenged”; right. I was looking for a bet- 
ter word than “embarrassed,” so thank you. 

Is that the situation, that our GED is really sort of “dumbed 
down” to allow people to get a high school diploma. Have you stud- 
ied or taken a look at that? 

Mr. Hartman. Well, I think it speaks more to the issue of stand- 
ards across the board, because the to pass the GED testing and the 
score that is set for it is actually benchmarked to giving the GED 
to high school graduates and that a certain percentage of high 
school graduates in the country have got to be able to pass it. So 
if you give the test to high school graduates, and 30 percent of 
those high school graduates cannot attain that score, that is where 
the passing test is. So that 70 percent of high school graduates 
have got to be able to do better tnan the cutoff score for the GED. 

So while it may be true that a passing score on the GED is seen 
as “dumbed down” or too low — and it has received a lot of criticism, 
and some people have stopped using it — actually, there is a profes- 
sor at Harvard, Dr. Dick Mernain, who has shown that what you 
get economically from a GED has just been going like this. I mean, 
the economic value of a high school diploma has been going down 
for the last 9 years, and the GED has been plummeting further, 
but it is really yolked to the high school diploma. So I think that 
on the issue of what is a high school diploma worth in the United 
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States versus internationally, the graph I just showed showed that 
it is empirically less, and the GED is probably no better or worse, 
I would say. It is something the GED is aware of. They actually 
have a projected called “GED 2000,” where they are rewriting the 
GED for the year 2000. So there are lots of different directions in 
which they are being pulled. 

The Chairman. And that presumes a certain amount of profes- 
sional development and so on to raise the levels in the schools? 

Mr. Hartman. Do you mean professional development for tech- 
nical — 

The Chairman. Along the school level, so that you will get a 
higher level of intelligence or ability to take those exams. 

Mr. Hartman. Well, what is actually happening right now — it is 
interesting — it is sort of a common thought that the high school 
completion rate has been pretty level for years, and it has been, 
but a very interesting thing has happened over the last 3 years. 
About 6 percent fewer students in the country are getting a high 
school diploma, and 6 percent more are getting a GED. So with the 
higher standards — and I know some States are doing away with so- 
cial promotion and all that, and this all makes good sense in a 
way — but if it is not dealt with systematically, it is pushing kids 
out of the system, and they are getting a GED, for both better and 
worse. 

So what is happening is that the same number of kids are get- 
ting a diploma, but more kids are getting the GED. So I guess the 
answer would be yes, we do need to raise the standards of schools 
across the board in professional development, and a lot of States 
are trying to do that. I think Vermont — and Mr. Mills was there — 
has been doing a great job in that, because it is your testing, it is 
your students, it is your parents, it is your business community — 
it is everybody. And you actually have got to have a pretty together 
community to do that, and you have to have leadership. When your 
schools are being closed for fire violations, when you are having to 
put roofs on buildings— and I think Dr. Ackerman coming to DC. 
is a great sign — but the fact that people are still beating them up 
over the school buildings, and we are not talking a lot about the 
test scores 

The Chairman. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Hartman. I mean, understandably, we are worrying about 
the roofs and boilers. I do not think that that is a bad thing. But 
in Vermont, they have been talking about test scores for over 10 
years intensely, so a place like the District of Columbia is behind. 

The Chairman. And Vermont has a way to go as well. 

Mr. Hartman. And everybody has a way to go. 

The Chairman. Everybody, yes. 

Mr. Hartman. Someone before was comparing the District of Co- 
lumbia to Chicago, and I actually went to graduate school in Illi- 
nois and worked on some score form things there, and they were 
going through their own sometimes failed efforts, and they were 
grappling with the score form issue 12 years ago. So to go to Chi- 
cago now and said, well, they just started something a year ago, 

I do not think — and I have lived in DC. now for 14 years — I do not 
think would be a very good comparison, because I think they have 
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been grappling with this issue in other cities a lot longer than they 
have in the District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. Who has a time problem at 2 o'clock besides Dr. 
O'Cleireacain? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. Would it greatly inconvenience the rest of you if 
I go to the doctor first and then let her go before I listen to every- 
body else? Would that create a problem for anybody? OK, fine. 

Ms. Norton, please proceed if you would like to ask Dr. Hartman 
any questions, and then I would like to let him go. 

Ms. Norton. I have just one question of clarification. I believe it 
was last year when Franklin Smith was superintendent that there 
were figures in the newspaper that showed DC. students doing ex- 
traordinarily well — it was very specific — and that they had risen 
“x”-teen thousand points. So I do not believe any of these tests, and 
when I went to speak to a gToup about something else on Saturday, 
a couple of teachers were in the room when I was deploring the 
test results. One of those teachers got up and said, “Ms. Norton, 
one of the things they are not telling you is that the test they gave 
is the first time we have ever had an open-ended test.” 

I think she meant that instead of a multiple-choice test, all of a 
sudden, these youngsters, a healthy percentage of whom come into 
the system not ready for school and certainly disadvantaged, were 
told, Here is a test like nothing you have ever seen before — and I 
do not know whether she was talking about fill-in-the-blanks or 
whatever. So what we are dealing with on the one hand is that no 
more than 2 or 3 years ago, the newspapers were comparing them 
to other jurisdictions, I remember, comparing them to their last 
year. And then, of course, this year, we are told we are the worst 
folks in the country. 

So it is very important for you to bring out that we are talking 
about the District of Columbia as compared to States. As long as 
we are doing some comparisons, I do want to note for the record 
that the District of Columbia has the highest percentage of adult 
population at Level 1 literacy, and you have just said that our 
numbers at the top are the same as everybody else's. But what I 
need from you is an explanation of how people give tests in this 
country if, I would say about 3 years ago, a very specific memory — 
and by the way, the same was true in the region; they also were 
told that their scores — and by the way, the region's scores went 
down last year, too — so I do not know whether we are comparing 
apples to oranges, whether we have no longitudinal way to really 
trace a child throughout 12 years, but I really do have to ask you 
what is your view of these scores last year, when we were told 2 
or 3 years ago that these children were improving, and they had 
the figures to show it. 

Mr. Hartman. Well, a couple of things. What I want to say — and 
I do not want to seem overly sensitive to this, and when I wrote 
this testimony, I was concerned about it; and I am not trying to 
be overly negative or trying to make a crisis out of something that 
is not — — 

Ms. Norton. I am asking for your expert opinion. 
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Mr. Hartman. I know, but I personally believe as an expert — and 
I have spent last 5 days working with you on this, and for years, 
I have been working on this — that there is a serious problem in the 
DC. area, and I think if you went away from here thinking, as the 
last part of the conversation with Mr. Daniels, that, hey, all we 
need to do is have buses to take people from the District of Colum- 
bia out to these jobs, I think that would do a big disservice to you, 
because that is not the problem; that may be part of it for some 
people. 

Ms. Norton. I think your testimony has been very helpful and 
very objective. I want an answer to a very specific question 

Mr. Hartman. On the tests, right. 

Ms. Norton [continuing.] And it is very specific. It is: Is there 
some longitudinal way that a parent can know from 3 years ago 
how their child is doing compared to now, because I have just told 
you that 3 years ago, the test scores looked very good, and there 
was very specific numerical evidence offered to that extent. Now we 
are told that 90 percent of these children cannot read their way out 
of a paper bag. And is that inherent in the way the tests you de- 
scribed are given? Is that peculiar to the District of Columbia? In 
fact, if the scores went down in the region as they did in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year — and they did — does that tell us some- 
thing about national scores? I am asking you something about test- 
giving and how we do it in this country. 

Mr. Hartman. I understand. From talking with DC. officials last 
week — and I think this is something that Dr. Ackerman is bringing 
in — they are instituting a whole new testing program, and she 
plans to test every student in every grade. This year, actually, they 
did not do that, but next year, she plans to do that. So that over 
the course of a child’s career, if she in fact does that — and this will 
be a fairly expensive undertaking, and a time-consuming one to the 
schools, but probably an important one — a parent would know 
every year. 

The Stanford 9 is considered a very good test. I am not that fa- 
miliar with what Dr. Raines’ and the test scores 3 years ago that 
you have talked about. I do know there was some concern — I think 
it was actually mentioned earlier — that they had been giving the 
same test, actually, the same form of the test, which just from a 
psychometric point of view is not a good — I mean, it is one thing 
to be unfamiliar with some kinds of items; that is bad in one way — 
it is worse to actually be so familiar that you are basically just fill- 
ing in the answers before you look at the test. 

So I think there were some problems with the previous way the 
tests were being given and how familiar the teachers were with the 
exact items on them, and they were literally teaching the exact 
items to the students. Whether in fact this is a little overestimation 
or underestimation, it is typical when you do change testing pro- 

f rams, as they have this year with the Stanford 9, to have some 
ip as to the teachers, and everyone kind of accommodates; there 
is the issue of just the form and the way they are presented. 

I do not think, though, that I would throw the baby out with that 
bath water, either, because if you just look at the dropout data 
which is in the test — kids are just leaving the schools — on the mar- 
gins, I am not sure how bad it would be. I would think in general 
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terms, though, they are probably pretty accurate. And we will prob- 
ably know better — I think you make a really good point, Congress- 
woman — next year. It is the trend data that will give you a Better 
sense of what is an anomaly and what is good data. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hartman, let me ask you one last question 
just for the record. What is the definition of “functionally illit- 
erate”? , . 

Mr. Hartman. Senator, it is a lot like what is the definition of 
“basic.” There is not one; I do not think anyone has determined 

one. Usually, you get a group of people together, and 

The Chairman. What I am looking at is national Census statis- 
tics and so on as to the number of adults in this country who are 
“functionally illiterate,” or the number of kids who graduate from 
high school who are “functionally illiterate.” And those figures are 
so terrible that I would like to know what the definition is. 

Mr. Hartman. Well, the definition is relative. It is “functional” 
in what role, and typically, they often use in work with adults, es- 
pecially with a work kind of background or context. And people 
looked at the National Adult Literacy Survey and the items, much 
like they looked at the Stanford 9 items, and they brought in pro- 
fessional, employers, people in human resource parts of companies, 
people who do training, experts in training, and they looked at it, 
and they really thought that people at Levels 1 and 2 on the Na- 
tional Adult Literacy Survey essentially were the people who would 
have functional difficulties getting the kinds of jobs you were talk- 
ing about, the $25,000 or $30,000 jobs with benefits that are going 
somewhere. If that is the context, if that is the functionality you 
want, then we probably have about 40 million adult Americans 
who do not have the skills to enter that kind of work. 

So it is a relative term, and it is like “literacy.” It is a continuum 
of skills, and at some point, you somewhat arbitrarily say, well, 
this is “functional literacy,” and it is a human judgment of what 
it is, and it depends a little bit on the assessment. But I think that 
talking about 40 million adults— in DC., that would mean that 
about 40 percent of the adult population would not have the func- 
tional skills to be able to not only compete for the kinds of jobs that 
you are talking about, that is, a decent iob with a decent wage, nor 
would they really be able to help their children in school when they 
get above the fourth and fifth grades. They would be outstripped 
in their knowledge to be able to help their children. 

So in those two functional contexts, those would be the kinds of 
numbers that you would have in the country. ^ 

The Chairman. That is so much lower than other figures I have 
seen. That is why I ask. 

Mr. Hartman. Yes. And then, you can 

The Chairman. Eighty million is the common number used. 

Mr. Hartman. Right. And if you take the level of functionality 
to be fully involved, if you look at when people start voting & lot, 
when do they get involved in reading newspapers all the time, 
when are they actually getting into jobs that are getting them into 
the middle class, then you are talking— so there probably are 80 
million people who are not going to enter the middle class in to- 
day’s economy with the skills they have. You are just putting the 
level of functioning a bit higher. 
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I have used that number myself, and I find that people are so 
incredulous about it that I have actually downgraded my own level. 
So when people say, are you toying to tell me that essentially, I 
think it is almost one in two people are functionally illiterate, even 
while there may be some truth to that, I find that in a public argu- 
ment, it is hard to make, so I have actually been using the more 
conservative number of 40 million people. Given that we are serv- 
ing about 3 million people a year in adult education and training 
programs, that means we have something like a 37-million-person 
deficit. So it seems big enough to make the point that as a Nation, 
we are not doing enough. 

The Chairman. Thank you veiy much. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

The Chairman. Dr. O’Cleireacain, I want to thank you for com- 
ing, and I would say that the book that you prepared to analyze 
the District of Columbia has been extremely helpful to me, and I 
appreciate your efforts on that. 

Please proceed with your statement. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have put a statement in the record, and I really do not want 
to take any more time than has been taken here today. 

I think what you wanted to know from me, or the reason why 
you asked me here, was your concern over whether the District of 
Columbia would have in some ongoing way the ability to find the 
resources to improve the school system, holding everything else 
equal. And to that, my answer is “No,” and I have spent time in 
this testimony telling you that I think the District of Columbia has 
a structural revenue problem. 

The Chairman. Also, your spectacular record, which I was going 
to read off to introduce you, will be made a part of the record. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Oh, okay. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Unless, of course, you want me to read it. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Thank you, no. I know who I am, and I 
think all the folks at the table know who I am, and Congress- 
woman Norton when she comes back knows who I am. 

So I think that that was the issue that you really wanted me to 
address, and the work that I did on the project at Brookings that 
is in my book, “The Orphaned Capital,” presents the case that for 
long run fiscal survival, the District of Columbia, which is a city 
ana the Nation’s Capital City, basically needs a State. So a lot of 
what I did in a revenue sense was much of what Professor Raskin 
spoke to this morning from a constitutional sense. What I did was 
try to measure from the revenue side of the budget what the impli- 
cations are for the fact that you have here an entity that functions 
in an economic way like a city, but in a political and governance 
sense is neither a city like any other American city, because it does 
not have a State, nor is it a State. 

So what does that mean from the revenue perspective of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? It means that the revenue structure has none of 
the advantages of a typical American city or State. Unlike a State, 
the District of Columbia cannot determine what and whom it 
taxes — and I give a number of examples which I will not go into 
here, but I think that that is part of what you are drawing on for 
your commuter tax example — because it cannot choose who and 
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what it taxes, about 41 percent of its property is federally exempt 
by act of Congress; on workdays, its labor force more than doubles, 
but Congress nas forbidden it to tax those people coming in, which 
is worth about $1 billion a year in lost revenue; and it cannot tax 
nonresidents 1 income from professional partnerships which, if it 
were a State, it would be able to do if it chose to do. 

OK, so it is not a State, it does not have that sovereignty, it can- 
not do it. But unlike any other city in America, it does not have 
a State giving it any revenue. It gets no State aid. And to this ex- 
tent, I am very sorry that the Senator from Ohio left, because I 
think that as a former State legislator, he understands that most 
of what legislators do at the Sate level is reapportion the revenue 
that comes in in the form of State aid to localities or education aid 
to school districts — the big chunk of their time. The District does 
not get that, and when you compare the District of Columbia to 
other cities of similar size, State aid as a revenue source is worth 
somewhere between 28 to 38 percent of their revenues, depending 
on whether you are looking at Boston, it is 28 percent, Baltimore 
is 38 percent, and I would put Memphis in between. 

So the District of Columbia is not getting that. The District used 
to get a Federal payment of $660 million. When the President de- 
cided to step up to the plate, and the Congress followed him, in 
saying that the Federal Government should act as a State to the 
District’s city, you all did it on the spending side of the budget. You 
not only did not do it on the revenue side of the budget, you took 
one giant step backward on the revenue side, because the price of 
getting a Federal pickup of State-type spending was the loss of this 
Federal payment of $660 million. Even at its peak of $660 million, 
this Federal payment amounted to 19 percent of the District’s gen- 
eral revenue, so it did not hit the range of 28 to 38 percent which 
would make it look like Boston or Baltimore. But at 19 percent, it 
was at least 19 percent. It is now zero — well, it is now 190 for a 
one-shot payment, okay, but in an ongoing sense it is zero, because 
the commitment has gone away. 

So in my book, I propose that the Federal revenues that should 
be coming to the District of Columbia should come as a payment 
in lieu of property taxes to make up for the tax-exempt property; 
it should come in the form of State aid comparable to the 28 to 38 
percent; and I also proposed a payment to cover the remaining cost 
of State-type services, and most of that I think has become a moot 
issue because of what you did last year. 

In sum, I would say to you that your job is not done. The District 
is further from a sustainable revenue structure than when I ar- 
rived 2 years ago to start the Brookings study, and the irony is 
that the Federal Government in taking a step forward on the 
spending side by picking up significant amounts of State-type 
spending took a giant step back by eliminating the Federal pay- 
ment, so that we are now facing a situation where the revenue 
structure of the District of Columbia contains no general revenue 
aid from any level of government, and the burden of District spend- 
ing and service provision is falling solely on the District’s residents 
and businesses. 

We have seen, and I recite here and recite it in the book and Del- 
egate Norton did earlier today, the huge loss of population from the 
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District. And frankly, right now, from a revenue perspective, the 
District of Columbia looks like no other city in America, and frank- 
ly, I doubt why residents and businesses are going to stay and 
carry this unique honor of taxation that has been placed on them, 
with no help from any other level of government, especially when, 
for the price of a Metro ride, they can use the District tax-free. 

So the Congress and the administration have chosen to focus on 
service improvements and spending relief in an effort to restore the 
fiscal health of the District, and it falls on me in closing to remind 
you that it is not enough — you need to take another step— and 
that without a sustainable revenue structure, we are still going to 
have an “orphaned Capital.” 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. O’Cleireacain follows:] 

The Chairman. I appreciate that — well, I guess I do not appre- 
ciate it — it is so dismal, that I am not sure 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. No, it is not, because you have walked part 
of the way there. It is really my job to keep reminding you folks 
that there are two sides to a budget — there is not just the spending 
and the spending relief side, but there is also the revenue picture. 
The Chairman. Right. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. And really, this is a place that dramatically 
needs to have the taxes on its residents and businesses lowered, 
and the way this last Federal package was done, there is no way 
that is going to happen. You are not going to get enough savings 
from management reform in the District to fund all of the pent-up 
improvements in infrastructure, improvements in education and 
everything else, and in addition be able to cut the tax burden on 
the people in this small, open place who are constantly fleeing from 
it. 

The Chairman. Could you give us a comparison for the record of 
the taxes here and in Virginia and in Maryland? I think in the Dis- 
trict, ours is something like 9.3, and it is 7 or 8 in Maryland. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Do you just mean the income tax rates? 

The Chairman. Income tax, right. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Yes, right, and about 4.3 in Virginia, I be- 
lieve. 

The Chairman. So we have a disparity there which would dis- 
courage people from coming here. I do not think it has been a 
major factor, but it certainly is 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. No, but one of the proposals in my book is 
to cut the District of Columbia’s income tax by about 30 percent. 

The Chairman. I am not sure who has come into the hearing 
room, but I welcome you. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield 

The Chairman. Yes, please. 

Ms. Norton [continuing.] I would say that I join you in welcoming 
a 12th grade class from Roosevelt High School. I am particularly 
proud of these youngsters, because they already are clearly not 
going to be in that 40 percent that Dr. Hartman talked about. They 
are almost ready to graduate. They have promised me today, be- 
cause I ask these groups to look their Congresswoman in the eye 
and promise, but to listen first, to see if they can make the promise 
that they will never drop out of high school and that they will at 
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least graduate from high school, and this class enthusiastically 
raised their hands. 

I told them, Mr. Chairman, that you were having this hearing 
and of your deep interest in our schools, and I think you see in the 
faces of these youngsters their great concern and interest in finish- 
ing school. These youngsters go to a school that I had to pass by 
in order to go to high school. I indicated earlier that I am a grad- 
uate of Dunbar High School. My youngest sister, Nellie, is a grad- 
uate of this high school because we lived closest to Roosevelt High 
School, and when the District of Columbia integrated its schools, 
Nellie got to go to Roosevelt High School. So I very much welcome 
you here, and I am proud of each and every one of you. 

The Chairman. And I am proud to have you here. The interest 
that you should have is to see that these schools get improved and 
that you do all that you can to make the Members of Congress 
aware of the importance of giving you a good education — ana not 
just you — you are in the 12tn grade — but there are so many who 
are coming along who are going to have great difficulty as we real- 
ly try to emphasize the importance of a good education and raise 
the standards. 

In addition to that, this city depends upon our ability to make 
sure you have that education which is necessary to get good em- 
ployment, and we will hear a little bit more about that in a mo- 
ment. 

I am now going to complete my inquiry of Dr. O’Cleireacain. As 
you know, one of the issues that I have been looking at is how do 
we help tnis whole region be able to have the resources necessary 
in their school systems to provide the education necessary to get 
a good job. 

I believe you took a look, and I think the District of Columbia 
finds itself in an unusual situation with respect to its ability to tax 
nonresidents. At least my inquiries indicate that there is no other 
city in the country wherein you have an income tax in the city it- 
self, and you are in a multistate situation so that you have a great 
number of people going in and out of the city, that does not nave 
a nonresident tax. Is that accurate? 

Ms. O’Cleereacain. There is only one other city that has a resi- 
dent income tax that does not have a nonresident tax, and that is 
the city of Baltimore. 

The Chairman. However, they are not in a situation 

Ms. O’Cleereacain. They do not have a cross-border problem, 
and as my study pointed out, they get 38 percent of their general 
revenue in revenue-sharing from the State of Maryland; so they are 
getting huge support from their State. So the State is functioning 
as the redistribution mechanism for the suburbs. 

The Chairman. I would also just point out that the money that 
I would raise by mine, depending upon which proposal you use, or 
at least a good share of it, would be taken out of Richmond and 
Annapolis and plunked back into the counties whose workers, who 
are nonresidents, pay the tax. So that is a little bit different situa- 
tion, and I would urge my Members who represent those areas to 
maybe ask their citizens whether they would mind if we picked the 
pockets of Richmond and Annapolis and brought the money back 
into their districts to help their education systems. 
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But putting that aside 

Ms. O’CLElREACApi. I guess a different way you could put it, Sen- 
ator, is that there is a level of income being generated in the Dis- 
trict that right now is sending a billion dollars to Richmond and 
to Annapolis. It seems to me it is not inevitable that that is where 
it should have gone — right — but that is where it goes right now; 
and the question is are they adequately redistributing it to the re- 
gion that is generating that income or not. 

The Chairman. And I do not know the answer to that. All I know 
is that what I have been told is that the citizens of those areas are 
quite upset because they send a lot more to Richmond and Annap- 
olis than they get back. But I do not know whether that is accurate 
or not. 

We checked to see how they got into this anomalous situation, 
and it appears that when home rule was to be put into place, it 
was the astute work of Senators from Maryland and Virginia — I 
think this deviates a little bit from what you found — but they de- 
cided that it would be wise to prevent the imposition of a non- 
resident tax. So they convinced their Senate counterparts that that 
was a good idea, and they came over to the House — and I have 
read the record — and the House of Representatives by standing 
vote voted down their prohibition to tax nonresident income. How- 
ever, as often happens when you get to conference committee, 
somehow that issue became of such importance to the Senate con- 
ferees that it was one which the House gave up on. 

I just wanted to clarify that history. I think the highest tax that 

1 have run into on nonresidents is in Philadelphia. Is that accu- 
rate? 

Ms. O'Cleireacain. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is about 4.5 percent, I think. And the 3 per- 
cent that I have proposed 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. It is roughly the same in New York City, 
too. 

The Chairman. That is right. Anyway, if you could just^ignify 
by a comment as to whether what I have said is accurate. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. What you said about Philadelphia is accu- 
rate. What I just said about New York City is wrong; that is the 
New York City resident rate. The nonresident rate is very, very 
low, and we were never successful in getting the State legislature 
to raise it. 

I would like to, as long as I have got you, and I can take my last 

2 minutes, say that there are other elements of what I put forward 
in this book that you might find useful as you try to look for a way 
to pay in an ongoing way for the improvements in education that 
have to take place in the District of Columbia. 

I would point out, for example, the payment in lieu of taxes for 
property taxes, because in effect the property tax is usually the 
local tax for education. If the Federal Government were making 
such a payment, you could if you wanted direct it specifically to 
education, and in effect it could be used for either ongoing edu- 
cation spending, or it could be used to back bonds, which is the dis- 
cussion you were having earlier this morning, because it would be- 
come a dedicated revenue source to back bonds. 
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The Chairman. Would it be a dedicated revenue source on an an- 
nual appropriation? 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Well, yes, I’m not as familiar with the con- 
gressional whatever. When you first went into the fiscal crisis, and 
you upped the Federal payment to 660, you made a commitment 
that tnat would come for 4 years, and that was used to back some 
debt. So I think there could be a way in which you could do it. It 
would be sort of unique 

The Chairman. I suppose we could pledge the full faith and cred- 
it of the United States in the event we did not do it. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. You certainly could. 

Mr. Dearborn. You might lose the tax exemption, though. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Doctor. I appreciate your 
testimony. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. My pleasure. 

The Chairman. Ms. Norton, go right ahead. 

Ms. Norton. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. We have been around this a few times, 
haven’t we, Congresswoman? 

Ms. Norton. I appreciate that your testimony concentrates where 
there has, at least in the last couple of years, been very little em- 
phasis in the Congress on revenue. You speak about the President’s 
rescue package, which of course was not a revenue package as 
such. It ought to be noted for the record that the billion dollars 
that the rescue package takes off the District of Columbia now and 
in the outyears ought to provide revenue relief for the District be- 
cause it is very substantial when you no longer pay for Medicaid, 
not to mention pensions. So I think the President deserves a lot of 
credit for getting this through. 

I also ought to say for the record, as Senator Jeffords may know, 
that it was not in the cards to get it through, that up until the very 
end, Medicaid kept falling out, pensions kept falling out, people 
wanted to change it. So I tbink that, as Dr. O’Cleireacain said, the 
rescue package is kind of a threshold step to just survive. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Absolutely. 

Ms. Norton. Now you have got to look at where your revenue 
sources are. The District of Columbia suffers from an enormous 
credibility gap when it comes to revenue, because nobody believes 
that people who have a government as large as ours need revenue. 
Mr. Moran said it, and he is sitting here right in my own party. 

I do have one question for you, and that is that I noted that 
there was the first — perhaps not the first — but there was a more 
positive response from Wall Street to the District after the proposal 
of the rescue package. Do you agree with analysts that that really 
speaks to getting pension liability off of our books and that that in 
and of itself is going to make the District of Columbia ultimately 
more creditworthy? 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Yes, yes, but it is not to me a structural rev- 
enue issue. You still have the problem that for ongoing employees, 
you are going to have to implement, and the District of Columbia 
has to implement, an ongoing pension system; they are going to 
have to pay for it, and if they do not change, the benefits— which 
I am not expecting, or they are not proposing to do — this is still 
going to be a large expenditure that is going to have to be paid for. 
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So having spent a fair bit of time looking at what got revealed 
to the market and what is in the official statement of the District 
when it goes to the market, I think the District gets a lot of sup- 
port from the market because of the Federal Government connec- 
tion. No matter how large the letters are you print it, there is not 
an ongoing Federal commitment in a revenue sense. I do think that 
ultimately, the market expects it, and I think they viewed the 
President’s package and the fact that the Congress passed it in a 
very favorable light, yes, absolutely— but I think that when you 
look at the existing 4-year plan for the District that is out there, 
the 4-year financial plan, you see real problems developing. You do 
not see a way of getting out of them unless you begin to tackle the 
revenue side. 

Besides, given your numbers and what you said this morning 
about the people who are leaving, which I recite here again in my 
testimony, I do not think we have the time to wait to begin to 
make the District more competitive on the revenue side, and I 
think the only way that that is going to happen is if the Federal 
Government begins to play the role of the State on the revenue 
side, following the commitment they made on the spending side. 
That is all 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I have one additional question, and I do not 
know whether you can verify this or not, but I think it is important 
to understand when we take a look at priorities here. 

Polling information came to my attention — I do not remember 
just from where — that indicated that when people are looking at 
where to locate, one of the most important things is to be close to 
the job, and that second, they want to feel safe, and right along 
with that in a tie, they want good schools. Do you have any 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. Yes. I have never tried to disentangle wheth- 
er the high taxes versus the poor services in the District made the 
difference, but I do cite numbers here from the income tax data 
that show that the biggest outflow of population from the District 
has been couples — it has been families, and it has been two-earner 
couples. To me, the inference becomes clear that this is not just a 
tax issue, this is also a service provision issue, and the most impor- 
tant public service that a locality provides to a family is education. 

The Chairman. I think that that has been missing in the prior- 
ities that the President and others have looked at until recently, 
when they tried to resurrect the revenue side. If you were to take 
a look at the fact that over two-thirds of the people who work here 
live outside the side, I think one of the best ways to get your reve- 
nue back in the present situation is to get them to move back into 
the city. I know that is easier said than done, but I just wanted 
to thank you. 

Ms. O’Cleireacain. And that is a calculation that takes place, 
again, on both sides of the budget — on the revenue side and on the 
expenditure side — how good your services are and whether you get 
value for your tax dollar. ' \ 

I want to apologize to the fellow panelists for bolting, and thank 
you for your patience. I 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. I know you have another 
commitment, and I held you over, so I appreciate you spending the 
extra time with us. 

Our next witness is Philip Dearborn, who is here today in two 
of his many capacities. He is president of the Greater Washington 
Research Center and executive director of the DC. Tax Revision 
Commission. In his first capacity as researcher, he can inform the 
debate about the economic status of the DC. region, and in his sec- 
ond capacity as a policy expert, he can inform us of plausible solu- 
tions to the area’s financial woes. With a personal history in the 
area for over 25 years in scholarly work into the city’s major finan- 
cial problems prior to 1970, we are lucky to have you with us. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Dearborn. Thank you, Senator. In the interest of time, I 
will just make a few comments about the subject that you specifi- 
cally asked me to talk about, although I will be happy to respond 
to whatever questions you wish, and that is the ability of the 
schools to finance infrastructure. 

While there is some question about how much money the District 
needs, it surely is in excess of a billion dollars, and some estimates 
have put it at $2 billion. The current problem is that the District 
does not have anywhere near that capacity in its general obligation 
bonds. While it will be getting, I think very shortly, an investment 
grade rating on its bonds, it is constrained by both the 14 percent 
charter debt limit, which is a relatively liberal debt limit, I might 
add, comparatively speaking, and even more constrained by the 
fact that about 75 percent of its property taxes are committed, and 
with the current plans for $150 million in debt a year, depending 
on what happens to the property tax base, it could run out of prop- 
erty tax capacity very shortly, and that is with a property tax rate 
for commercial property that is about double that of the suburbs. 

So there is quite clearly a major problem which was discussed 
earlier about financing infrastructure. Under those circumstances, 
it seems to me there will have to be some kind of creative approach 
taken to financing what is really a vital component of the edu- 
cational system. 

A couple years back, some of us were looking into some possibili- 
ties on this, and I think there may be some aspects of this that can 
be overcome with some creative thinking and some very detailed 
and explicit planning. While I know you heard this morning about 
the progress the schools are making on planning, I think it has a 
long way to go before it can really be put into a framework where 
you can go to Wall Street or to otner places for funding and expect 
to have $1 billion or $1.5 billion committed over the long-term for 
this. 

Let me just say that the work I have done on this has led me 
to think about this problem a little differently, and I might just 
share that with you. Illustrated this morning was the fact that the 
District schools for many years now have really been preoccupied 
with their physical plant. The roof problem was not just found last 
year; the roof problem goes back to the eighties — it really goes back 
to the seventies — and the whole question of maintenance of these 
buildings and so forth has been around for a long while. 
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The construction, maintenance and operation of buildings does 
not seem to me to be really an appropriate thing to link with edu- 
cation. The school system should be focusing on education, and not 
these things. If you look at a law firm downtown, for instance, they 
rely on the Carr Company or somebody else to worry about wheth- 
er the roof is fixed and whether the heating plant is working. 

That leads me to think that there could certainly be some effort 
involved in thinking in terms that the building the supply of space 
the provision of space, quality space, well-maintained space, should 
not be directly a responsibility of the same school officials who have 
to worry about test scores and academic problems and so forth 

The second aspect of this is that the District, like all other 
schools, thinks of financing capital as a separate piece of its fi- 
nances from its operating budget. Typically, as you have heard, 
they issue bonds payable from property taxes, and this goes on 
around the country with referendums and so forth. 

Before the former superintendent left, he and I had some discus- 
sions about why this is. Why is the provision of space different 
than teachers’ salaries or textbooks and so on? Shouldn’t this be a 
regular part of an operating budget? And if you start to think 
about it in those terms, it leads you in an entirely different direc- 
tion. 

For one thing, one of the problems with the schools which you 
have heard about and which is clearly there is underutilization of 
space. The concept that the provision of space is separate from the 
operating budget I think leads to that. There is no reason for the 
schools to conserve on their use of space, to want to minimize their 
use of space, because they are not paying on that basis. 

If in fact the school system were paying on a square-foot basis 
for the amount of space it uses, and it were paying for 100,000 
square feet of space in a school and only using 30 percent, and that 
extra 70, percent of payment was competing with what they had for 
teachers salaries, I tnink the whole attitude would be much dif- 
ferent. 

I have not brought this, as you see in my paper, to any conclu- 
sion other than that it does seem to me that when you think about 
renewing the capital facilities of the District Schools— and I think 
that that is a very important components, because certainly from 
the schools that I have been in, I would not want, either as a teach- 
er or a student, to have to go there in these drab days in January 
and try to get an education or try to teach in those facilities— I 
think that while it is only a small part, it is an important part, and 
we need to have some new and innovative approaches as to how 
we are going to do this. 

The District is in a very good position because it really does not 
have another alternative. I think it is going to have to come up 
with some innovative approach to this, and certainly Congress is 
going to have to be a part of that. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I will defer questions 
until after we hear from Gary Ratner. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dearborn follows:] 

The Chairman. Mr. Gershon Ratner is founder of the DC. 
Appleseed Center for Law and Justice which was created in 1994 
and has been its vice president since that time. He has spent much 
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of his career as a public interest lawyer, but also has worked as 
an associate general counsel at the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and deputy executive secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

We appreciate you being here. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ratner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

We appreciate very much that you invited the DC. Appleseed 
Center to come and present testimony this afternoon. Our center 
is an independent, nonpartisan organization of lawyers, account- 
ants, and others living or working in the District of Columbia who 
volunteer their time and professional abilities to advocate systemic 
reform of the finances and management of the District Govern- 
ment. 

DC. Appleseed believes in no uncertain terms that the District 
Government must set its own management affairs in order if the 
District is to realize the goal toward which we believe both Con- 
gress and the District need to strive — economic and social health 
under responsible, locally-elected governance. 

The Chairman. Excuse me, if I could interrupt you just a second. 
Mr. Ratner. Yes. 

The Chairman. I want to thank all of the students for coming. 
I understand that we got into some rather complicated areas while 
you were here, rather than some perhaps more pertinent informa- 
tion this morning, but I appreciate your coming and being with us 
today. 

Thank you. 

I am sorry. Please go ahead, Dr. Ratner. 

Mr. Ratner. Thank you. 

We are not apologists for mismanagement at any level. However, 
for the Nation’s Capital to achieve these goals, the Federal Govern- 
ment, too, must meet its obligation to compensate the District fully 
for revenue restrictions it has imposed on the District. 

I would like to talk for a minute about the history of the Federal 
payment. For over 200 years, the Federal Government has made 
annual cash contributions to the District Government. The Federal 
payment was first made in 1790 and averaged between 40 and 50 
percent of total District expenditures under 1925 when Congress 
began to determine the Federal payment on an ad hoc basis. That 
ad hoc system continued througn the institution of home rule in 
1973. 

Congress has since grossly diminished the relative size of the 
Federal payment, reducing it to between 13 and 18 percent of the 
total District expenditures in every year from 1985 to 1994. In fis- 
cal year97, the last year Congress made a full Federal payment to 
the District, it was $665.7 million, merely 13 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s 1997 expenditures — as small a percentage as at any time 
since 1823. 

So that if Congress should proceed with eliminating the Federal 
payment, not only would that cause some serious financial harm to 
the District, but it would be historically virtually unwarranted and 
unprecedented. 

A fundamental justification for the Federal payment is to com- 
pensate the District for revenue-raising restrictions imposed by the 
Federal Government. The two restrictions that appear to cost the 
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District the greatest amount of revenue are Federal laws that 1) 
prohibit the District from taxing the income that nonresidents earn 
in the District — and we have heard some about that already — and 
2) Federal laws that exempt from local property taxation the 42 
percent of the land in the District that is either owned by the Fed- 
eral Government or— because it is an embassy or for other policy 
reasons — is defined by Federal law as exempt. 

If the District were permitted to levy a typical commuter tax rate 
of 2 percent on income earned by nonresidents, DC. Appleseed esti- 
mates that the District would have raised between $457 and $471 
million in revenue in 1995. 

Federally-imposed property tax restrictions result in even greater 
annual revenue losses to the District. Federal law exempts parks, 
monuments, Federal buildings, embassies and federally-chartered 
institutions from real property taxation by the District. Specifically, 
42 percent of District property measured by acreage is exempt from 
property tax solely as a result of Federal restrictions. 

In its November 1995, DC. Appleseed estimated that the District 
Government lost $693 million in 1995 property tax revenues as a 
result of these restrictions. Thus, in 1995, the District lost at least 
$1.15 billion of revenue due to these two Federal revenue restric- 
tions alone. This amounts to over 20 percent of the District’s an- 
nual budget. 

Between January and August 1997, Congress and the Clinton 
administration developed a legislative initiative for the District 
known as the DC. Revitalization Plan, which was enacted as part 
of the Balanced Budget Act of 1997. The Revitalization Act provi- 
sion that the Federal Government reassume the District’s $5 billion 
unfunded pension liability is the most significant financial element 
of the DC. Revitalization Plan in terms orboth long and short-term 
savings for the District. 

However, without minimizing the importance of Federal pension 
reassumption to the District’s overall financial condition, it would 
be improper to treat the $227 million savings to the District as sat- 
isfaction of the Federal Government’s obligation to provide an equi- 
table Federal payment. 

While other Federal costs under the Revitalization Plan are prop- 
erly considered offsets to the Federal payment, the reason for the 
Federal Government’s assumption of tnose costs is sharply distin- 
guishable from the reason for its reassumption of the pension li- 
ability. By funding the costs of Lorton and other elements of the 
criminal justice system, as well as a higher percentage of Medicaid, 
the Federal Government is paying the District for District costs 
that do not arise as a result of the Federal Government’s fault. 
Thus, the Federal Government’s direct payment of these costs may 
properly be characterized as funding in lieu of a cash contribution 
in the form of the Federal payment. 

In contrast, the unfunded pension liability was entirely due to 
the Federal Government’s own failure to fund the pension plans at 
the time they were transferred to the District in 1979. The un- 
funded pension liability crisis arose as a result of the manner in 
which the plans were transferred from the Federal Government to 
the District shortly after home rule was established in 1975. In 
1979, the Federal Government enacted legislation that in the fol- 
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lowing year transferred to the District responsibility to make re- 
tirement benefit payments to the plans* participants, but did not 
transfer funds adequate to pay for those benefits that had already 
accrued during the time of Federal control. 

Specifically, the Federal Government transferred to the District 
$2.7 billion in pension liability that had arisen under the Federal 
Government’s stewardship, but transferred assets and promised fu- 
ture Federal contributions valued at only $687 million. Thus, the 
District was left with over $2 billion in unfunded pension liability 
for which the Federal Government accepted no responsibility. 

Solely because of the underfunding in 1980. the unfunded liabil- 
ity has grown to exceed $5 billion today. Tne District has done 
nothing to exacerbate the unfunded liability. Indeed, it has made 
extra contributions beyond what it would have had to make just to 
meet the then current needs. 

In light of the foregoing, it is clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s reassumption of the unfunded pension liability was based 
on an equitable obligation to reverse its earlier error, and Federal 
funding of $227 million in 1998 pension costs — and greater 
amounts in future years — is directly attributable to remedying that 
error. 

To allow the Federal Government to offset this $227 million 
against its Federal payment responsibility would be unjust double- 
counting. What the Government was obligated to do for independ- 
ent reasons may not properly be counted also as a unilateral con- 
tribution. Therefore, even with Federal reassumption of the pen- 
sion liability, the amount of the Federal obligation to compensate 
the District for federally-imposed revenue restrictions remains at 
$1.15 billion. 

The independent Greater Washington Research Center cal- 
culated just recently that in fiscal year98, the Federal Government 
will spend, in addition to pension costs, $674.2 million on the Dis- 
trict under the DC. Revitalization Plan. The manner in which the 
Federal Government contributes to the District has changed. 
Whereas the District once received a Federal payment of unre- 
stricted revenue, all but $190 million of the Federal expenditure is 
now used to directly fund certain District functions. Nonetheless, 
the financial contribution to the District remains roughly un- 
changed. In 1997, Congress provided a direct Federal payment of 
$665 million, while the 1998 budget provides for $674 million in 
Federal expenditures exclusive of tne pension. 

When measured against DC. Appleseed’s estimate that two Fed- 
eral revenue restrictions cost the District $1.15 billion annually, 
the 1998 Federal contribution to the District is still $375 million 
per year less than it should be. This should be corrected. Whether 
through increasing the Federal cash contribution to the District, di- 
rectly paying for additional District functions, or repealing some 
Federal restrictions on the District’s revenue-raising capacity — as a 
commuter tax might be— Congress should eliminate the federally- 
caused revenue shortfall that now burdens the District. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ratner follows:] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. That is very helpful, and 
hopefully, we can use this testimony to leverage some more money, 
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Mr. Dearborn. But I would guess you would have to increase 
the 14 percent by several percentage points minimum— lfi, 18 per- 
cent. But I do not think that is the most serious problem. The most 
serious problem is from what revenue source would you find the 
money to pay for this increased debt to pay off the principal and 
the interest, and that is where the problem comes in. 

The Chairman. That means that those who are going to pur- 
chase the bonds would be looking at this; is that where you get into 
the problem? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, yes. 

The Chairman. So you could not sell the bonds. 

Mr. Dearborn. Not as general obligation bonds secured by prop- 



erty taxes, no. 

The Chairman. Yes. As you have heard from other members, the 
city has plenty of money now, and as you say, the budget is finally 
balanced, so the District can pay for the $2 billion in bonds, and 
I have got to answer that question, and that is why I am pursuing 
it. 

Mr. Dearborn. I know of no other local government that comes 
anywhere near 75 percent of its property taxes dedicated for debt 
service. That is an extremely high percentage, and I think it will 
raise questions with investment bankers. You certainly cannot go 
to 100 percent of property tax revenues. 

Now, the other answer is that you could raise the property tax 
rates, but as I indicated — and this is something that the Tax Revi- 
sion Commission will have to tousle with— the commercial rate 
being about double the rates in the suburbs is already of consider- 
able concern, and I think that would be a very difficult thing U> 
consider because of what it might do to economic development in 

the city. . _ - 

The Chairman. I am just trying to look at all options here. What 
would happen if the Federal Government pledged full faith and 
credit behind it, but looked to the District to try to pay for it? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, it is apparent that the Federal Government 
could make anything go with the full faith and credit of the Fed- 
eral Government benind it. What I was hoping and what I was 
looking at is if it could be something more subtle than that. For 
instance, if the school board would lease the space from an ^de- 
pendent* authority or a corporation or whatever, and the Federal 
Government could in effect guarantee the lease payments or per- 
haps assure that the appropriation of the District would include 
provision for the lease payment so that it was not seen as an indi- 
rect guarantee, then I think an independent authority or a corpora- 
tion could raise its own financing if it was assured of lease pay- 
ments from the city. That way, you would not increase the debt of 
the District directly, you would not increase the direct charge 
against the property tax; you would have this indirect arrange- 
ment. And I think the Federal Government would be required with 
some kind of system like that— I do not think anybody would loan 
money to a corporation or an authority iust on the commitment of 
the DC. school system that they would include the lease pay- 
ments — 

The Chairman. I think that would be a precarious assumption, 
yes. What I have challenged the Congress with is— here is my plan, 
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wherever it may go. Of course, I want to see it go to the schools 
But you have made a very compelling case, all of you, for the Con- 
gress to step up to the plate and do what it ought to do. 

Mr. Dearborn, you argue that the goal of attaining $2 billion for 
school repairs is unattainable when the District would be lucky to 
acquire $150 million for all capital project bonds next year. How- 
ever, you then say that the District should soon achieve an invest- 
ment grade debt rating and be able to issue bonds with competitive 
interest rates. 

Can you explain the contradiction there? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes. The District, for the last several years, has 
been junk grade with the rating agencies because of the restraint 
on the spending side and because its revenues are really doing 
quite well; at the current time, its budget was probably in balance 
tor the fiscal year that ended September 30, 1997. I think it clearly 
is m balance and may yield a very substantial surplus of revenues 
over expenditures this year, and I believe the 1999 budget which 
wiUiharUy be released will show a similar well-balanced budget. 

With that performance and with the Federal assumption of some 
ot the most egregious problems facing the city, I feel very confident 
that probably within a year— and it could be sooner— the District 
will achieve investment grade. It is already able to sell bonds on 
the open market at not an unreasonable interest rate, although it 
is not a competitive rate. 

Having said that, that does not change, though, the situation. 
Because the District has the ability to sell bonds to Wall Street 
does not- mean it can afford to sell those bonds, and those were the 
two points that I went on to make in my statement. The 14 percent 
charter limitation on debt service is one that depends on bonds sold 
and a variety of things, but I think most people agree that the Dis- 
tricts current projections at the $150 million level make it likely 
to be a constraint within the next few years. 

Of course, Congress could charge the charter, although, as I said, 
the 14 percent is a pretty liberal limit, and I am not sure you could 
change it, but you could. But even if you change it, you still have 
the problem of where does the District get the money to pay the 
debt service on additional bonds. And the basic situation witn the 
property tax is that I do not think you can continue to sell general 
obligation bonds at a substantial rate with a property tax pledge 
So something is going to have to be done differently than it has 
m t he P ast if there is going to be substantial school funding. 
The Chairman. That is a critical question, and I want to make 
sure we have it very clear. What would stop us under the cir- 
cumstances that you have outlined from just telling the District to 
float $2 billion worth of bonds and pay for it? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, you would have to first of all change the 
charter limitation and 

The Chairman. How much would that require in change? 

Mr. Dearborn. I am not sure. One of the problems is that we 
do not have enough information in terms of the $2 billion. Obvi- 
ously. you could not invest the $2 billion all immediately; there 
would have to be a phasing in. There is debt being retired and new 
debt being created. 

The Chairman. Right. 
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where is yours — to get the $2 billion, and I just want to know what 
kinds of options are out there, because the thought of going to the 
Appropriations Committee and saying we need $2 billion on a 
phased out basis — we are just so constricted on the discretionary 
funds on the domestic side now that the thought of trying to doing 
that I know makes some of the appropriations people I have spoken 
with cringe. 

So I want to know every possible option there is, so I can say 
here is a bunch of options that are out there — pick one. I do not 
care what it is, but get the damned schools built and repaired, and 
provide the kids a good place to get educated. So that is where I 
am headed, and I just wanted to let you know that, arid I appre- 
ciate your help. 

Yes, Dr. Ratner? 

Mr. Ratner. If I could just make a comment on that last sugges- 
tion, it seems to me that before it would be rational at all for Con- 
gress to take that route of a compulsion to the District to float $2 
billion, even assuming financially it could get away with it, there 
are several things that I think Congress would want to look at. 

The first would be what is the level of services that the city is 
providing right now to its residents; and we know that it is very 
uneven. How much additional savings, if any, can be had througn 
further management improvements in the District, because the 
money to pay off the bonds, since there is no new money under 
this, is going to have to come out of the same revenues that the 
District already has, which means you have got to save money out 
of the existing budget in order to pay for the bonds, which you can 
only do if you have good services now, if you could cut back in costs 
in management 

The Chairman. Or the lease guarantees as well. 

Mr. Ratner. Well — the guarantee of the full faith and credit of 
the United States? 

The Chairman. On the lease payments. 

Mr. Ratner. Ol^yes, on the lease payments. 

The Chairman. The same argument would be 

Mr. Ratner. You would have the same concern. It would just be 
the quantum of the money. In other words, are you looking for 
$100 million a year to pay off, $200 million, $300 million? For as 
many years as either the bona payments will be paid directly, or 
the lease payments would be paid, you would have to have extra 
money that the District could pay to that, and if it is not getting 
any new revenue, it means it has got to save the money somehow 
within its existing budget. And I think given how much the staffing 
has already been cut substantially in the District, with the Control 
Board and the new person who has been hired, that you have some 
capacity maybe to make some estimates as to how much more 
money, if any, we can save if we get this place running well. And 
then maybe, if you could put some figure on that, that might be 
the quantum that you could talk about and say, well, if we can 
really reliably estimate that, that is the money that in effect would 
be earmarked to pay off the bonds. It might not be $2 billion — 
maybe that would justify $1 billion of bonds, or $500 million of 
bonds. But it seems to me that you would need to look up front to 
figure out where the city is going to get the money to pay for this 
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before it would be sensible and fair at all for Congress to jump on 
the District and say, okay, you issue the bonds or enter the leases, 
and then you figure out where to pay for it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dearborn? 

Mr. Dearborn. Mr. Chairman, I think that one thing that has 
not been thought through totally on this whole question is that the 
excess space which we Know is fairly substantial leads to — for in- 
stance, in 1995, we calculated that $78 million was spent just on 
maintenance and operating utilities and so forth. 

Now, if you made the investment that is being talked about and 
really redid these systems — and we spoke with some of the energy 
people — you would nave very dramatic savings on the cost side in 
terms of custodial care, maintenance, utility costs, so that to some 
extent, it certainly would not pay for the whole cost, but you do 
have that coming into the equation. Also, once you determined 
where these schools are going to be needed and which ones are 
going to be rehabilitated or new ones built, you would have the sale 
of existing properties, which would generate an additional offset. 
So it is not as though the whole $2 billion has got to be paid for 
out of a new revenue source. There will be substantial savings. 

The Chairman. I want to be cautious on one aspect of the utiliza- 
tion, because if we are successful, and we make this a safe place 
to live, and we get good schools, and if you believe that people like 
to be living in the city, especially near their jobs, I know that in 
New York’s experience when they redid their schools up in the 
northern part of the area and built schools to house the present 
population, all of a sudden, people came streaming back in with 
their kids because they could get a better education there, and they 
began to get back up to the population level they had before every- 
body fled the district. 

So I have warned my school people do not be too anxious — rent 
them, maybe — but do not be too anxious to just sell all the property 
these schools exist on right now, because if the kids start coming 
back in, they you will have to build new schools. I just wanted to 
raise that, that we be a little cautious when we start disposing of 
the property that is there right now. 

Ms. Norton? 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Ratner and Mr. 
Dearborn for very valuable testimony, and I want to thank both 
Appleseed and the Greater Washington Research Center for their 
continuing valuable work for the District on its many complicated 
issues. 

My questions really are to Mr. Dearborn. First, let me say that 
your work has been universally praised and has become indispen- 
sable in a real sense if anybody wants to understand the city and 
this region in the terms in which the Center works. 

I am just enamored with the kind of innovative thinking that you 
have put into this private school facilities corporation. If you keep 
thinking particularly about the District, given the bind it is in, in 
traditional terms, you are really always going to find barriers. And 
I recognize that you would have to break through the way people 
think, everybody from residents to bureaucrats, but the notion of 
getting around the impediments presented by the market and, for 
that matter, by the District is just the kind of thinking I would like 
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to see the District do more openly. Certainly, the possibility, as 
radical as it sounds, is a more realistic way to approach it than the 
traditional way. 

The most disappointing thing to me since the District went down 
has been the lack of really fresh ideas. Instead of using it as an 
opportunity to rethink the government, it has really been a barren 
ideas landscape. 

So I am very interested in this and would like to look at it more 
closely. 

But Mr. Dearborn, I want to ask you about this matter of the 
number of children in the schools, particularly given you work on 
the schools. I mean, they can tell me all they want about head 
counts. Perhaps they have been counting children who do not live 
in the District. But all of your work and the work of others tells 
us that at every class people are going, and the latest work tell us 
that they are going, particularly now in the lower and middle class- 
es, the only folks left in the schools in any case. 

Are they simply counting — perhaps I should put it another way — 
are we funding a lot of folks who come in here and go to our 
schools and our dav care centers and our kindergartens? Is it plau- 
sible that we could have lost this kind of population and still have 
a relatively stable school population? 

Mr. Dearborn. Ms. Norton, I have thought about that and spo- 
ken with many people about it, and I do not have an answer for 
you. You hear anecdotal stories about people who have moved out 
of the city but who still work in the city, and it is more convenient 
to bring them in because the District has pre-kindergarten 4-year- 
old schooling, and that that is swelling it. You hear that it is adult 
education, although we did not find any evidence of that when we 
looked at the adult education. You hear all kinds of theories on 
this. 

On the other hand, the Tax Revision Commission has had two 
studies, one by George Grier based on our consumer survey, and 
one by Professor Strauss looking at income tax filers, and both 
were essentially the same period, 1990 to 1996, and both, using to- 
tally different methodologies, concluded that the city has lost, in 
the case of George Grier, substantial households with children; in 
the case of the tax filers, tax filers with exemptions, most of whom 
we presume would be children. 

So there is little doubt that we have lost a substantial number 
of school-age children between 1990 and 1996, and that those num- 
bers do not relate well to the numbers which we have for enroll- 
ment between 1990 and 1996. 

I think the only way — and I do not want to believe the school 
people are purposefully or otherwise not counting correctly 

Ms. Norton. I do believe they counted somebody. 

Mr. Dearborn [continuing.] The suggest that I have made and 
that I think is necessary on this is that it be somebody totally inde- 
pendent who has had experience. George Grier has done the New 
York City count for the New York State purposes. As you know, 
they get aid based on the enrollment in New York City, and his 
count is accepted by New York State. Somebody like that, who has 
had experienced and who is not involved with District school af- 
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fairs, would seem to me to be essential at this point to, once and 
for all, determine what is going on. 

Ms. Norton. Well, Mr. Dearborn, by process of elimination, one 
is left with the notion— because General Becton did testify that 
there had been a head count, whatever that may mean, because I 
am sure that would have been very decentralized — but 'I am sure 
they have done their level best— by the process of elimination, I am 
really left with a very dreary possibility, and that is that with its 
diminishing tax base, the residents of the District of Columbia are 
paying for these folks who do not live in the District. Again, if one 
were going to hypothesize, one might hypothesize that they are 
people who are coming here to work, and they bring their children 
with them. I mean, you have to hypothesize this sort of thing. 

I thought that the school system was going to use some form of 
tax form — I do not recall what it is called — that a parent would 
have to turn in in order to get admission to school, but I am really 
at the point where, if we are as over the numbers as I believe we 
are, to the point where I think we have got to do something very 
drastic instead of simply accepting these numbers. And particularly 
given your own work and the kind of innovative thinking you have 
done on this private school facilities corporation, and even consider- 
ing what you have said about how you do not have an answer for 
me on this, I believe it is one of the most important things we could 
do. 

Mr. Dearborn. I agree. 

Ms. Norton. We would make room for our own children; we 
would probably reduce the class size, at least in some grades, and 
our own tax — we could charge these people. We would have to al- 
most invent a system for admission to the DC. public schools. 

Now, I do not know why other cities do not have the same prob- 
lems. They may not have so many of their workers, for example, 
living outside the city. There may be all kinds of problems. I just 
think this needs the kind of study that has not been given to it. 
The kind of study has been a study of the numbers of children. The 
facts that we have discussed here need to be discussed so that we 
can find out why these figures keep coming up in a way that is, 
quite frankly, incredible and takes away from the credibility of the 
school system, because I do not believe they are faking the num- 
bers; I think they are simply using a system for counting that does 
not in fact give a valid count. 

Mr. Dearborn. Not only that, Ms. Norton, but I think it is essen- 
tial if we are to proceed with this capital program that we are talk- 
ing about, because part of any substance to that would be to look 
at where the children are coming from now, look at the types — I 
mean, you have the special schools in the District which are draw- 
ing city-wide, then you have the local schools. We need to know ex- 
actly, geographically, where the children are coming from and what 
changes are occurring on a geographical basis, so that in planning 
for future schools 10 years from now, as closely as possible, those 
schools can be put where they are needed. If you are dealing with 
these city-wide, specialized schools, vou probably want them near 
a Metro stop that is most accessible for the most kids. 

I mean, we need a lot more information than we have about this 
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Ms. Norton. Thank you very much. 

Now, you all had better tell the Senator has done a dangerous 
thing because he has left Eleanor Holmes Norton in charge of a 
Senate committee. There is no telling what she will do now. 
[Laughter.] 

I am finished with my questions, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank each of you, particularly since you have had to wait 
a very substantial amount of time in order to offer testimony that 
I assure you was very much worth waiting for. 

I am sure the Senator will be here momentarily. 

Mr. Chairman, I told them that you have done a dangerous 
thing, leaving me in charge, Senator. 

The Chairman. I know. I was trembling out there, but I am still 
working for the District. I have been arranging meetings with uni- 
versity presidents in the area to try to help us formulate sort of 
a seamless educational system with business and education and so 
on, and I have one of the presidents out there now, whom I will 
be talking with. 

Well, I want to thank you for your very, very helpful testimony. 
I am going to do all I can to make sure that we find solutions to 
these problems for the kids that we are talking about here. I am 
embarrassed to be a Member of Congress that has the Nation’s 
Capital, which we are responsible for. We are their legislature, we 
are their mentors, we are everything, and we are not doing any- 
thing. 

So I appreciate your willingness to come today and thank you so 
much for your testimony. I may, in your particular cases, continue 
to fire some questions to you off and on if that is all right. 

Mr. Hartman. Please do. 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you all again for very, very helpful testi- 



My name is Kathy Patterson. I’m a member of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, chair of its Government Operations Committee, and a member of the Edu- 
cation Committee. 

Senator Jeffords, thank you for your commitment to the children of the District 
of Columbia. As a parent of two children in two DC public schools and as an elected 
official, I thank you for your leadership in finding school facility improvements and 
foryour advocacy of reform in DC Public Schools. 

Tne topic for this series of hearings is workforce development in the greater 
Washington DC region. My testimony today focuses on issues facing the public 
schools, Dut I would also be happy to respond to questions about job training in the 
District since that is an issue for which I have oversight responsibility in the DC 
Council. 

If you want to know the most significant obstacle to workforce development in 
Washington it is, in fact the DC Public Schools. You need look no further than the 
recently published Stanford 9 test scores to see the extent to which we are failing 
our children. The longer a child stay in DC schools the more damage that’s done. 
In the average high school in DC fully 90 per cent of students tested “below basic” 
in math. Fifty -six percent tested “below basic” in reading. 

These are the kinds of issues that prompted the Financial Authority in November 
1996 to turn the school system upside down. I strongly supported that action, hav- 
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[Whereupon, at 3:00 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[The appendix follows.] 
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ing spent much of 1996 working with authority members and staff on education con- 
cerns. Because of the circumstances in the last few days — the appeals court opinion 
last week that the control board overstepped its authority and the audit of summer- 
time roof work that found gross mismanagement-this hearing today offers an oppor- 
tunity to step back and take the measure of the new leadership structure put in 
place in November 1996. 

Here is what the current leadership of DC Public Schools is teaching our children: 

First, they are teaching children that education doesn't really matter that much. 
How else should school children understand the 3-week delay in school last Septem- 
ber? We locked children out of school rooms because the grownups couldn't get their 
act together to hire contractors in the spring to start construction work June 20. 
Most of the roof repair projects began in August — and school was to have started 
September 3. 

Second , they are modeling behavior that says: {t The law doesn't matter That rules 
apply to other people but not to us. We're in an emergency, they say, and therefore 
no rules apply. The audit released Monday night found that school leaders believed 
they did not nave to follow any procurement rules or laws. Not the DC law; not the 
federal law. Neither applied to them. General Williams, the chief operating officer, 
now claims that a condition of his employment in January 1997 was the assurance 
that he did not need to follow procurement law in fixing DC schools. Senator Jef- 
fords, this is unacceptable. 

Third , they are teaching children that the truth doesn't matter. For six months 
now school leaders have insisted, in the face of documents to the contrary, that the 
reason summertime repairs started so late was lack of funds. This is known as the 
“big lie” technique — if you say something oflen enough, to enough audiences, it will 
become accepted as fact. 

In the audit released this week, five of the top officials in the public schools were 
cited for “noncooperation'' with the auditors hired by the financial authority. The 
report cites the chief executive officer, the chief operating officer, the chief financial 
officer, the general counsel, and the chief of capital projects. Each one of these pub- 
lic officials refused to confirm in writing the information they had provided to the 
auditors. These are public employees playing fast and loose with truth. This is also 
insubordination. 

Fourth , we are teaching that ignorant action is better than no action. The new 
leadership has adopted a policy of retaining children at grade level based on stand- 
ardized tests. Not only wul children be held back — teachers and principals will be 
evaluated based on test scores and improvements. There is grave harm being done 
today by this high stakes testing — testing without the academic supports necessary 
to give success a chance. Principals, in desperation, are giving practice tests. Assist- 
ance has been promised but not delivered. We haven't adjusted curriculum to con- 
form to the standards we are moving toward, but in the meantime we have put a 
wholly unrealistic testing policy in place. 

It has been the perspective of the new leadership of DC Public Schools — and 
frankly, and sadly, the perspective of the control board to date — that decisive ac- 
tions such as closing schools and fixing roofs, no matter the cost to children and 
their education, is what you, the Congress, demanded. I don't think so. 

Let me share with you where the DC Public Schools are headed in the next few 
weeks. It is, unfortunately, the same kind of action we have seen heretofore: igno- 
rant, unrealistic, unlawful. 

General Becton has ordered that any teacher who is not “certified” by the end of 
January 1998 will be fired. Now, what is key here is “certified.” The school system's 
personnel files are in such disarray that it is not possible to sav who is certified 
and who is not. I know that. The former personnel director of the District knows 
that. Any teacher in the system knows that. Let me describe for you a few of the 
teachers who are on a list of 1,000 teachers DCPS sent out last week who are sup- 
posedly not “certified.” 

One teacher was hired just last August to teach in an elementary school. Just four 
months later the personnel office has misplaced her certification recorcb. Another 
long-term elementary school teacher is deemed to be “certified” as a reading teacher 
but needs to be certified as an “elementary school teacher” which, of course, is a 
certification she had to have before being certified as a reading teacher. 

Another is a highly regarded junior nigh English teacher. The personnel office 
doesn't know what to do with her because she isMual certified” in French and Eng- 
lish. So, for them, she is uncertified. She's one of the 1,000. This is a policy disaster 
waiting in the wings; waiting to happen in two weeks time. If you thought a 3-week 
delay m school was disruptive, wait until notices go out to fire teachers based on 
nonexistent data. 
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Here is a second headline waiting to happen. The school system might be shut 
down by a strike on February 1. The Teamsters local that represents engineers and 
custodians took a strike vote in December, aiming at action Februaiy 1. We’re talk- 
ing about the engineers who keep the boilers running to heat the schools and make 
no mistake: in the dead of winter they can shut down the system. 

These support staff workers in DC public schools have not had a pay raise in 
nearly 10 years despite the fact that they have won arbitration awards, including 
one upheld by the courts. But the pay awards have not been honored by the school 
system or the District government. As the clock ticks away, the bill goes up. This 
issue awaited the trustees and General Becton when they arrived 14 months ago. 
Because of in action to date, a potential strike is just two weeks off. 

I believe, Senator Jeffords, that today is the opportunity to reassess the action 
taken by the control board on November 15,1996. I respectfully ask that you do 
nothing legislatively in the wake of the appeals court decision, but that you use your 
considerable prestige and influence to encourage a reassessment by the control 
board, working with local elected officials. 

A few words on where I think a reassessment could take us. 

We need to build on what works. Senator Jeffords, you know and I know that 
school reform is possible. It has been proven elsewhere — in Chicago, for example, 
where the budget was scrubbed and managers were fired and illegal procurement 
was punished. Education reform is possible. We know that universal pre-kinder- 
arten works, and is particularly important for children from troubled families; chil- 
ren living in poverty. Universal pre-school for 3 and 4-year-olds is a positive inter- 
vention that should be a top priority for public school leaders. We know that small 
schools and small classes work — and work particularly well for economically dis- 
advantaged children. 

To effectively develop our workforce, we need real and lasting participation from 
the private sector. The District is currently without a functioning Private Industry 
Council. Business participation on the School to Work Council is negligible. DC Pub- 
ii lie Schools have never' welcomed participation — it’s seen as interference — rfrom the 
private sector though we know from experience elsewhere that this is, critical. 

* We must get real and stop setting unrealistic expectations. It was foolish to even 
think about working on 50 schools in a single summer. The idea of requiring teach- 
ers to be certified is sound, but first the system has. to clean up its personnel shop. 
General Becton is on his third personnel director. Is it working yet? I don’t think 
so. 

We still need to scrub the numbers. The system certified a student count of 77,000 
and it was immediately challenged by demographers based on updates of census 
data and other studies. The last time the system did an actual head count the total 
was 68,000 students. 

Finally, we must build a school system that takes its strength from the community. 
If the* leaders appointed to the system by the control board are unable or unwilling 
to work with parents and teachers, with elected officials and, yes, even with the 
elected Board of Education, then they will fail to build an education system that 
works for children. Arrogance doesn’t improve education. Willful disregard for truth 
doesn’t improve education. Anyone imthe upper echelons of the system who refiises 
to acknowledge who the stakeholders are ana refuses to work with those stakehold- 
ers — and they are parents and other District residents — should be removed from of- 
fice. 

Senator Jeffords, please help us hold accountable those who are accountable by 
law. Today the. financial authority stands responsible for the operation of the 
schools. General Becton remains as their chief executive officer. Help us hold them 
accountable. 

Thank you. I would be happy to respond to questions. 

Prepared Statement of James B. Raskin 

The Constitution confers on Congress the same powers over the District of Colum- 
bia that states have within their domains. In 1899, the Supreme Court stated that 
Congress “may exercise within the District all the legislative powers that the legis- 
lature of a state might exercise within the state — so long as it does not contravene 
any provision of the constitution of the United States.”* In 1932 the Court found 
that the District Clause endows Congress with “all the powers of legislation which 



1 Capital Traction Co. v. Hof. 174 U.S. 1.5 (applying the Seventh Amendment right to trial 
to the District of Columbia). 
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may be exercise by a state in dealing with its affairs, so long as other provisions 
of the Constitution are not infringed 

Thus, Congress has a structural responsibility for education in the district, and 
this is a responsibility that must be executed in a constitutional way. In 1954, when 
the Supreme Court struck down racial segregation in public schools in the states 
as a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, it also struck down racial segregation 
in public schools in the District of Columbia as a violation of the Fifth Amendment. 
This was Bolling v. Sharpe , 3 the unsung companion case to Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, which ended a century of Congressional segregation of public schools in DC 
and malign neglect of the black population. 

Even alter Bolling v. Sharpe , however, Congress oversaw a system of what federal 
District Court Judge J. Skelly Wright in 1967 called “racially and socially homoge- 
nous schools” that “damage the minds an spirits of all children who attend them” 
and “block the attainment of the broader goals of democratic education.” 4 In Hobson 
v. Hansen that year, the court found that the Congressionally-appointed school 
board, which had a maximum quota of three black members of nine (later changed 
to four), had effectively segregated the schools by race and class and created op- 
tional zones for the purpose of allowing white children, ‘trapped' in a Negro school 
district to ‘escape' to a Svhite' or more nearly white school, thus making the eco- 
nomic and racial segregation of the public school children more complete than it 
would otherwise be under a strict neighborhood assignment plan.” 6 

The Hobson court also found that teachers and principals were assigned according 
to their race and the race of their students, that a tracking system was used to di- 
vide students according to race and class and consigned many students to an infe- 
rior and demeaning education, and that reading scores fell increasingly behind the 
national norm in each grade. 6 

Thus, although Congress clearly has an ultimate constitutional responsibility for 
schooling in the district, it is one that it has not generally lived up to, except by 
court omer. even now, we see that the Emergency School Board of Trustees, ap- 
pointed by the Control Board, is an illegally created body. So now would be a good 
time to figure out how Congress can best fulfill its very real obligations to the Dis- 
trict and its children. 

On this question, I just have two quick points. First, unlike the citizens of the 
fifty states, residents of the District nave no state constitution to fall back on in 
order to demand equality of resources and excellence of result in the educational 
process, something that has taken place in dozens of states. Thus, as you know, the 
Supreme Court's decision in San Antonio v. Rodriguez , 7 holding that education is 
not a fundamental right and that disparate funding of schools does not violate 
Equal Protection, is the barren and controlling constitutional framework for the Dis- 
trict. This makes it all the more important that Congress try to take the rights of 
the people and the needs of the children seriously. As the Court put in Brown v. 
Board , “education is perhaps the most important function of state and local govern- 
ments.” . 

But, second, this is a delicate matter since education, as the Court observed in 
Rodriguez , is also a public function jealously guarded by local governments, one in 
our nation's history that has been traditionally the province of the local community 
itself, So, Congress must also act with maximum respect and deference for the wish- 
es of the local population, the American citizens who live there. Thus, your pre- 
sumption should be that matters of fundamental educational policy should be de- 
cided by the local school board and elected officials so long as they do not implicate 
an independent federal interest that would justify congressional action under the 
District Clause. On matters of proposed departures from existing educational policy, 
such as the school voucher proposal currently in play, Congress should allow the 
District to make up its own mind in the way that every other locality in America 
is getting to choose for itself. Nothing could be more averse to the spirit of federal- 
ism, democratic government and local control over education that to have members 
of Congress elected from other jurisdictions deciding such basic matters for the peo- 
ple of the district themselves. 



* Atlantic Cleaners & Dyers v. U.S. 427.435 (finding that Congress, like a state, has power 
under the District Clause to criminalize local conspiracies in restrain of trade in the District 
of Columbia). 

3 347 U.S. 497(1954). 

4 Hobson v. Hansen , 269 F. Supp. 401 (1967). 

»/d. at 406. 

• Id 

Mil U.S. 1(1973). 
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We must never forget that the District is part of America and its citizens have 
all the rights of other Americans. In 1933 in CyDonoghue v. United States , 8 Justice 
Sutherland recited explained why District residents may not be treated as second- 
class citizens: 

• It is important to bear constantly in mind that the District was made up of por- 
tions of two of the original states of the Union, and was not taken out of the Union 
by cession. Prior thereto its inhabitants were entitled to all the rights, guaranties, 
and immunities of the Constitution, among which as the right to nave their cases 
arising under the Constitution heard and determined by federal courts created 
under, and vested with the judicial power conferred by Article 3. We think it is not 
reasonable to assume that the cession stripped them of these rights, and that it was 
intended that at the very seat of the national government the people should be less 
fortified by the guaranty of an independent judiciary than in other parts of the 
union. 

Justice Sutherland quoted the Court’s opinion in Downes v. Bidwell 9 to the same 
effect, emphasizing that the District clause had not subtracted constitutional rights 
from people who already had them as citizens of states: , 

• This District had been a part of the states of Maiyland and Virginia. It had 
been subject to the Constitution, and was a part of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion had attached to it irrevocably. There are steps which can never be taken back- 
ward. — The mere cession of the District of Columbia to the Federal government re- 
linquished the authority of the states, but it did not take it out of the United States 
or from under the aegis of the Constitution. Neither party had ever consented to 
that construction of the cession. If, before the District was set off. Congress had 

S assed an unconstitutional act affecting its inhabitants, it would have been void. If 
one after the District was created, it would have been equally void: in other words. 
Congress had passed an unconstitutional act affecting its inhabitants, it would have 
been void. If done after the District was created, it would have been equally void: 
in other words, Congress could not do indirectly, by carving out the District, what 
it could not do directly. The District still remained a part of the United States, pro- 
tected by the Constitution. 10 

Thus, in closing, I would say that you walk a tightrope here, the way that all 
states do when they get involved in the essentially focal issue of education. On the 
one hand, you have a basic constitutional and indeed moral responsibility to see to 
it that excellent education for effective democratic citizenship made available to all 
children in the District regardless of race, ethnicity, language, income, social status, 
geography, and disability. Yon the other hand, as mucn as possible, you must re- 
spect the basic American principle of local control over education, democratic partici- 
pation, and one person-one vote. These, I would see as your basic constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. 



Prepared Statement of Julius W. Becton, Jr. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to testify today to report on the state 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools and the reform efforts begun here a year 
ago. I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you for your continuing in- 
terest in and commitment to improving the District’s public schools. We are deeply 
grateful for the tremendous support you have given us and we look forward to work- 
ing with you in the future to create the model school system that Americans expect 
for their Capital city and that Washington, DC.’s children deserve. 

To understand where we are and where we are going, it is important to under- 
stand where we have been. As you know, I became Chief Executive Officer of DCPS 
through an order of the DC Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority on November 15, 1996. This order also established an Emergency Transi- 
tional Education Board of Trustees, of which I am a member, and transferred most 
of the powers of the elected Board of Education to the Trustees. The Authority took 
this action after concluding that “■ — in virtually every category and for every grade 
level, by virtually every measure of performance, the public school system has failed 
to provide a quality education for ail children and a safe environment in which to 
learn.” 

Indeed, the school system was broken in fundamental ways: it lacked clear aca- 
demic standards, employed uncertified teachers, did not pay its bills on time, and 



8 289 U.S. 516.544 (finding that the local courts of the District of Columbia are Article III 
courts for, constitutional purposes, unlike territorial courts which “are incapable of receiving [Ar- 
ticle II I judicial power].”). 

0 182 U.S. 244(1901). 

10 O’Donaghue, 289 U.S. at 541 (quoting Downes, 182 U.S. at 260-61). 
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had crumbling facilities plagued by fire code violations. DCPS students performed 
well below national norms on standardized tests, DCPS schools experienced unac- 
ceptably high truancy and dropout rates, accountability was largely absent across 
the system. The public lost confidence in its schools, and an increasing number of 
families left the District or sent their children to private schools. 

In this context, it was clear to me that we had to focus our efforts on three core 
areas: (1) academic achievement, (2) school facilities, and (3) personnel and financial 
management. The success or failure of our reform effort will be judged on whether 
we achieve fundamental improvement in these three areas. The citizens of the Dis- 
trict are right to demand substantial improvement in each of these areas, and I ex- 
pect to be held accountable for achieving these goals. 

I want to briefly discuss the progress we have made so far. I am proud that in 
just our first year we made substantial improvements in our personnel and financial 
management programs. We accurately counted our employees. We also have under- 
taken a major efiort to purge, chronicle and file documents in official personnel files. 
Documents affecting pay, tenure and benefits were literally stacked in piles and per- 
sonnel files were in total disarray when we arrived. This effort is critical to ensuring 
that we can pay employees at the appropriate rates based on their credentials ana 
seniority. Unfortunately, the Financial Authority has thus far denied us an integral 
tool for this effort — an integrated personnel and payroll system that links the 
schools to central administration and captures DCPS-specific information. 

We told all teachers they must provide evidence oi valid certification before the 
end of this month or they will be separated from the system, and we are currently 
reviewing each of our schools for compliance with this mandate. 

We balanced our budget in FY97 for the first time in 5 years and we revamped 
the FY98 budget process so that, for the first time, it was constructed around pro- 
grams. Programs were given their own budget lines and program funds were as- 
signed to one of 70 “responsibility centers.” This way, we can hold program man- 
agers accountable for their spending. This may sound like common sense, but it is 
a major change from the previous practice of commingling funds across programs 
so that financial accountability was impossible. 

We have focused resources at the school level, moving personnel dollars (which 
make up 80% of our budget) into the schools, where they are needed most. In FY98, 
nearly 90% of our employees are in schools, up from 85 % in FY97. In addition, we 
instituted a new system to provide school principals with direct access to 85% of 
their non-personnel dollars, so that they will not have to expend time and energy 
struggling with the District's complex and difficult-to-use procurement system to 
order Da s;c school supplies. 

We have continued working to streamline central administration procurements, to 
pay bills in a timely fashion, and to reduce the enormous backlog of unpaid bills 
we inherited from previous administration. In addition, we recently appointed a new 
director of grants administration, Dr. Mitzi Beach, who I believe you know from her 
days in Vermont. Historically, grants management at DCPS was an area where ac- 
countability was sorely lacking. Dr. Beach is working to ensure that grant-funded 
employees are assigned to appropriate programs, aligning grant objectives with our 
academic goals, ana working witn the U.S. Department o? Education to create effec- 
tive oversight of grant-funded programs. 

In the area of facilities, we nave made a great deal of progress. As you know, we 
inherited an infrastructure problem that the General Services Administration said 
it would cost $2 billion to fix. The average DCPS facility was over 50 years old and 
routine building maintenance had been neglected for years. Our facilities were lit- 
erally crumbling — roofs leaked, boilers were inoperable, fire code violations were 
plentiful. We had millions of square feet in excess capacity and no long range facili- 
ties plan existed. 

I am pleased to report that, in our first year, we also made substantial improve- 
ments in this area. We developed a Long Kange Facilities Master Plan. We abated 
more that 1,600 fire code violations and replaced or repaired 66 roofs, using funds 
made available under your legislation privatizing the College Construction Loan In- 
surance Association, or “Connie Lee.” 

We also closed eleven schools and merged two middle schools. We have begun sell- 
ing or leasing excess DCPS properties which in the past were allowed to stand 
empty for years while their value plummeted and they became eyesores and some- 
times hazards to their neighbors. The proceeds from these disposals will be used for 
facility improvements in operating public schools. 

General Williams, DCPS’ Chief Operating Officer, is scheduled to testify later 
today, so I will let him provide you with more detail about his accomplishments to 
date and his plans for the future. 
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I do want to make one final comment on the facilities effort. It has not been easy: 
school closings are never popular, property disposal can be controversial, and the 
Parents United lawsuit forced us to make facility repairs under extremely difficult 
conditions. However, this administration was put in place to make difficult deci- 
sions, to do what is right for children, and to withstand pressure from both inside 
and outside the system to preserve the status quo. We made some mistakes, but I 
firmly believe that we made unprecedented progress in restabilizing DCPS' school 
infrastructure and that we have a solid plan in place for continued progress in the 
coming years. I will let General Williams talk more about that later. 

Finally, I want to talk just briefly about academics, because I know that you have 
invited Arlene Ackerman, DCPS’ Deputy Superintendent and Chief Academic Offi- 
cer, to discuss this issue tomorrow. The progress we have made in this area has 
largely been in gathering accurate data about student performance and building the 
capacity to analyze that data. This is critical if we are to measure our academic 
problems accurately and combat them effectively. 

Unfortunately, the data we gathered is extremely distressing. Last spring, we ad- 
ministered the Stanford 9 Achievement Test, a nationally-recognized standardized 
test, to over 40,000 students. We found that at the first grade level, our students 
are reading near the national norm. However, their scores drop shaiply in the sec- 
ond grade. By third grade, 41 percent of students tested are reading “below basic” — 
meaning they have little or no mastery of fundamental knowledge or skills for that 
grade level — and by tenth grade, 53 percent of them are reading below basic. In 
math, 89 percent of tenth graders tested below basic. 

These scores are unacceptably low by any standard. We simply will not tolerate 
this level of failure — failure of the system to help children reach goals we know they 
can reach — any longer. To raise the scores, we have developed a comprehensive aca- 
demic plan, established clear academic standards, reduced principal tenure to one 
year and told our principals that we will base fifty percent of their annual evalua- 
tion on student achievement. We have required our lowest performing schools to im- 
plement research -based reform models and proposed a plan to reconstitute schools 
that do not improve by the end of this school year. 

We have told students, parents, and teachers that we will implement promotion 
gates for second, third, ana eighth grade students this year and we are putting safe- 
ty net programs in schools now to assist those students in danger of nonpromotion. 
Much more is being done to address academic achievement, but I will leave it to 
Mrs. Ackerman, who is leading this effort, to provide you with the details tomorrow. 

For me the bottom line is this: all children can learn, and the adults who ran this 
system, which lacked accountability, mismanaged funds, and allowed its school 
buildings to crumble over the years, are responsible, more than any one else, for 
the failure of our children to succeed. We will accept no more excuses from adults. 
We are putting children first, and we intend to achieve our goals and to create a 
system where our students can achieve theirs. Failure is not an option. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for your support for our efforts. I am now pre- 
pared to answer any questions you may have. 

Prepared Statement of Charles Williams 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. I am Charles Wil- 
liams, Chief Operating Officer for the District of Columbia Public Schools. Thank 
you for providing me with the opportunity to update you on our recent efforts to 
address the major facilities issues we are facing and to describe our plans for the 
future. 

As you know, this administration inherited a $2 billion infrastructure problem. 
The average DCPS facility is over 50 years old, and before the Emergency Transi- 
tional Education Board of Trustees was appointed routine maintenance had been 
neglected for years. We were truly facing an emergency situation with our facilities, 
ana I want to say right up front that although we have made tremendous progress 
we are still treating tne facilities stabilization effort as an emergency project. 

In response to a congressional directive, one of our first actions was to develop 
a Long Range Facilities Master Plan. We released our first draft of the plan in Feb- 
ruary 1997. The plan is a “living document” and will be continuously modified as 
academic needs or priorities change, additional funds become available, or emer- 
gencies arise. Minor modifications were made to the plan in July; it will be subject 
to a comprehensive review, including public input, this month. 

The plan serves as both an interstate road map to high quality, safe public school 
facilities and a schedule for capital projects and budget projections. The plan has 
three phases: stabilization, functionality, and modernization. 
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Stabilization: We knew that our first step must be to stabilize crumbling and 
unsafe facilities. This phase, which began in FY97 and will continue in FY98, covers 
roofs, boilers and chillers, generators, some window replacement, some environ- 
mental quality work and some ADA compliance. Stabilization is the most urgent 

S hase oi the plan, during which we are primarily addressing deficiencies in the 
uilding “envelope.” 

Functionality: Once we have stabilized the facilities, we must ensure that they 
are functional as environments for learning. This phase includes: complete systems 
upgrades, bathroom renovations, window replacements, new fencing where needed, 
ana completion of the ADA compliance and environmental quality work in FY99- 
00 . 

Modernization: Beginning in FYOO, we intend to move into the modernization 
phase of the plan. This phase will include construction of some new facilities, new 
additions to existing structures, major interior renovations, and a complete upgrade 
of the system’s athletic facilities. 

As part of the stabilization effort, I am pleased to report that we completed 61 
full roof replacements and 5 major roof repairs in FY97. Mr. Chairman, this massive 
effort was made possible in large part by the funding you made available to us 
through your legislation privatizing “Connie Lee,” and I want to publicly acknowl- 
edge ana thank you for tnat. Those funds, and funds made available through your 
privatization of “Sallie Mae,” have given us a tremendous boost as we continue work 
on our $2 billion infrastructure stabilization and improvement program. 

In know you are aware that our roof replacement effort was substantially com- 
plicated bv a lawsuit brought against the District of Columbia in 1993 by Parents 
United. This suit was initially brought to require the Fire Department to inspect 
school buildings and, ultimately, to increase DCPS’ capital funaing. Unfortunately, 
the suit resulted in the imposition of restrictions on capital work that were so strict 
we were left to make the difficult decision to delay the opening of schools to com- 
plete this major roof replacement effort or set aside the roof program and subject 
those children to another year of leaking roofs, fire code violations, and unpredict- 
able school closings. We made the decision to complete the roof repairs and, al- 
though we were criticized by many people, I firmly believe that we did what was 
right for children by moving forward with the work. As you know, the suit was set- 
tled in November. 

We also abated some 1600 fire code violations during FY97 (an achievement that 
sometimes goes overlooked), and we have developed a productive relationship with 
the Fire Department which allows for regular inspections of our schools and timely 
abatement of any new code violations in a way that won’t disrupt the education of 
children. 

We know that at least another 45 schools have roofs that have outlived their use- 
ful lives, and they are scheduled for replacement during FY98. Our FY98 plan also 
calls for repair or replacement of 44 boilers. We recognize the urgency of this effort 
and we are doing our best to ensure that all of our schools have functional heating 
capacity pending installation of new systems where needed. In addition, we have de- 
veloped a new protocol for boiler replacement which will ensure the safety of chil- 
dren and staff during school operation. 

Although we hope these efforts will not require student relocations, we have es- 
tablished three alternative placement sites in case students need to be moved out 
of their schools for short periods. These sites — Taft JH (which was closed last year), 
Douglass JH (also closed), and the University of the District of Columbia — provide 
us with over 3,800 classroom seats, equipped for 1200 elementary students and 2669 
junior and senior high students. This swing space also will be used to house school 
populations while we completely renovate and modernize their facilities. 

We have developed a process for working with school principals and others to en- 
sure that capital projects are undertaken in a manner that is open, orderly, and 
causes as little disruption to education as possible. The centerpiece of this process 
is the “preconstruction conference.” A preconstruction conference will be held before 
any major project is begun at any school. Participants in the conference will include 
the school principal, representation from the school LSRT and PTA, the DCPS 
project manager and other facilities staff, the relevant assistant superintendent, the 
contractor, and other interested parties from the community ana the media. Our 
capital projects advisor, Mr. Don Brown, also will be invited to each of these con- 
ferences. 

I would like to take a moment to talk about the availability of funds for capital 
improvements at DCPS. As you know, our long-range plan envisions over $200 mil- 
lion in capital work during FY98. In my view, this is the amount of work we should 
do to stay on track for completing the entire plan over 10 years. We currently have 
identified about $80 million that will be available for capital in FY98. We know that 
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:a higher. level of funding is needed, and we intend to explore every possible avenu.e 
for acquiring those funds. 

Again, allow me to express our deep gratitude to you for your tremendous efforts 
to provide support for our capital programs in past years. I am hopeful that we can 
continue to work together on this critically important effort. 



Prepared Statement of Michael A. Daniels 

I am Mike Daniels, Sector Vice President of SAIC, and Chairman of the Northern 
Virginia Technology Council. NVTC, as we call the Council, is a membership group 
of almost 800. companies. You will recognize names such as EDS. DynCorp, BDM, 
Raytheon, TRW, Oracle, Hughes and America Online. But we also have fast-growing 
new companies with the names of the new economy — Proxicom, UUcom, Signal, 
Visitronix, Electric Press and superSonic BOOM. 

TECHNOLOGY IS THE FUTURE 

Together with other technology companies in Northern Virginia, NVTC represents 
an industry of 2,000 firms employing 175,000 people and paying annual wages of 
$8 billion. The growth of the technology sector in our area over the last five years 
has been extraordinary, but this is only the beginning. The Bureau of Business Re- 
search at William & Mary forecasts 256,000 new jobs will be created in Northern 
Virginia over the next ten years, an increase of 26 percent. Real wages will jump 
59 percent. 

The key long-run force at work, William & Mary suggests, is the accelerating dif- 
fusion of information technology and the future productivity gains to be realized 
from its effective use. The major obstacle to achieving this remarkable surge in eco- 
nomic development, the report concludes, is providing the workforce with the skills 
to fill these jobs. 

NVTC has been at the forefront in, first, identifying this problem, then in working 
to solve it. Though each of our technology companies felt a shortage of skilled work- 
ers, for example, until NVTC measureathe shortage in the aggregate, none knew 
there were 219,000 technology jobs going unfilled in Northern Virginia. Our survey 
of technology companies in May 1997 further documented that these unfilled jobs 
could pay an average salary of $47,000 each year. Almost $900 million in potential 
wages was lost in 1997 in Northern Virginia’s technology companies alone. 

More importantly, our survey identified technology company expectations to cre- 
ate 112,000 new technology jobs here in the next five years. By aggregating demand 
for skilled workers, NVTC for the first time understood the need to transition 
1,500 to 2,000 new workers a month into technology iobs — an average of 
1,800 a month, each and every month for five years. We knew existing edu- 
cation and training programs were not producing near that many. 

HIGH COSTS OF WORKER SHORTAGES 



We looked at the costs of this worker shortage if we did not respond in new, cre- 
ative ways. Slower economic development and slower growth in the highest paying 
jobs were immediate costs. Next, companies could decide to locate elsewhere and the 
public sector could lose its major new source of revenues. Ultimately, we realized 
that Northern Viiginia,'and by extension, the Greater Washington region, could lose 
a once in a lifetime opportunity to build a world technology center right here, a 
world center of information technology, Internet, telecommunications ana electronic 
commerce services. 

Simultaneously, we learned from other surveys by the Information Technology As- 
sociation of America and the U.S. Department of Commerce that there are national, 
even international shortages in skilled technology workers to fill these high wage 
technology jobs we are creating. We found recruitment from other areas couldn’t 
hope to nil our needs. We were forced as an industry to understand that we — in 
Northern Virginia, in Virginia, in Suburban Maryland and in the District of Colum- 
bia — were going to have to grow our own skilled workforce if our industry, our busi- 
nesses and our public bodies were to embrace technology fully and reap the benefits 
of improved service, profitability and competitiveness. 



EXPLODING DEMAND, UNEVEN RESPONSES 



There are two parts of this problem I would like to highlight here. First, there 
is the problem of exploding demand. The explosion of technology companies, prod- 
ucts and services has stripped the labor cuptxiard bare. All the workers with tech- 
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nology skills and experience already are employed somewhere. Governments and 
other businesses harnessing technology to improve services, profitability and com- 
petitiveness add to the demand. The half-life of skills, computer languages, applica- 
tions and systems is short. As technology companies innovate, they create new de- 
mands for skill sets that, by definition, do not yet exist in large numbers. 

The second part of the problem are the uneven responses from both the public 
and private sectors. As the federal government has realized, worker training pro- 
grams have been fragmented and often focused on special populations or older in- 
dustries instead of filling new jobs. They have not served as a big enough bridge 
to the technology economy. Technology companies, too, have been slow to adopt 
training and retraining as part of their core business. Public schools have been slow 
to respond with new technology, Internet access, teacher training and producing 
high school graduates who are technology literate. Money is part of, but not all, of 
the problem. Most disappointing, our colleges and universities have not increased 
the number of engineering, computer science and information science graduates the 
new knowledge economy demands. 

In general, there has been a lag in the responses — public, private, institutional — 
to the explosive growth and to the now continuous changes in the skills, knowledge 
and experience our labor force needs to thrive in the knowledge economy we have 
created. The good news is that we are moving beyond the description of the problem 
into solutions. 

SOLUTIONS ARE REGIONAL, MARKET-BASED, INDUSTRY- DRIVEN 

NVTC has maintained a workforce task force to investigate solutions for over a 
year. We helped sponsor statewide summits of business and community leaders to 
produce a “Blueprint for Technology-Based Economic Growth.” We have formed a 
regional partnership with the Suburban Maryland High Technology Council and the 
Greater Washington Board of Trade, in part, to address this problem. We have 
helped focus a multi-county effort in Northern Virginia on more coordinated ap- 
proaches to technology workforce development. 

These efforts have identified general characteristics that solutions to the tech- 
nology worker shortage will share. Solutions will be regional in scope, as wide as 
real labor market areas without regard to political geography. Solutions will be mar- 
ket-based, so they are responsive to the continuous changes that mark an innovative 
industry. Solutions will be industry-driven, using skills needed to fill real job open- 
ings to drive educational and training responses. Solutions will use the higher 
wages, the emerging career opportunities and new workforce coordinating systems 
to "pull” new workers through technology education and training programs into spe- 
cific jobs in the industry. We found we cannot just wait for existing programs to 
“push” new workers in. 

STRATEGIES FOCUS ON TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION AND WORKER 

TRAINING 

There are two primary strategies for public policy makers to consider. First, we 
need a technology educational infrastructure to prepare all Americans for technology 
in their careers. That infrastructure must support K through life education. That 
means more technology equipment and technology teacher training for public 
schools; high speed voice -video-data links to every school; increased workforce devel- 
opment focus for community colleges; new links between industry certified skills and 
diploma and degree programs; universal technology literacy for high school and uni- 
versity graduates; and more engineering, computer science and information science 
graduates. 

Second, we need to remove barriers to worker training and stimulate workforce 
development. That means public and private partnerships to market technology jobs 
and careers and regional workforce development centers. These centers could pro- 
vide career guidance, link potential technology employees with company jobs, coordi- 
nate technology training and certification and provide financial and career bridge 
assistance to get individuals and companies over the cost-of-t raining hurdles. I have 
included a representative chart of how a streamlined workforce development center 
effort could work to fill the short-term gaps an innovative industry will continue to 
create. 



PUBLIC ROLE AS EXAMPLE, INVESTOR, CATALYST 



In general, we suggest the President and the Congress can join with state and 
local governments ana school systems to elevate technology and its use as a priority 
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for public education. That means teacher training in technology; technology in all 
curriculums; computer literacy of all graduates; and buying down the cost of higher 
education in technology mtyors through grant and scholarship programs. 

As public leaders, you can invest more in the technology infrastructure, the high 
quality of life knowledge workers demand and the links among our world-class uni- 
versities and technology businesses that keep us on the cutting edge of innovation. 
Government can accelerate its own use of electronic commerce, contracting and in- 
formation filings. 

As policy-makers, you can be a catalyst to prompt a stronger market response 
from individuals and companies. That means create more innovative, better coordi- 
nated and less categorical training programs; expand public incentives for company 
investment in worker technology training and retraining; foster more business-edu- 
cation-training interchanges at every level; give states and regions and communities 
the power* to consolidate, coordinate and innovate in bringing fragmented worker 
training programs together to serve one main goal — filling high wage jobs with high- 
ly skilled people. 

Thank you for giving the members of the Northern Virginia Technology Council 
the opportunity to participate in your deliberations in the vital area. Smart, skilled 
workers are our greatest resource now and our most renewable resource in the fu- 
ture. 
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Prepared Statement of Andrew Hartman 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am very pleased to have been 
asked to participate in this series of hearings on education and training in the 
Washington Metropolitan area. It is a special honor to be on a panel with General 
Becton, whose work and commitment to the citizens of the District of Columbia I 
admire and respect. 

What General Becton has just described with regard to academic achievement 
among the children and youth of Washington, DC is a disaster. A disaster for the 
individuals, families, communities, and economy of the city. There is no stadium, 
no tax, no federal bail-out or economic enterprise zone that will overcome this liabil- 
ity * 

If we are talking not just about planning for regional economic development, but 
about how to have all the citizens of DC participate in and benefit from such a plan, 
then we are going to have to deal with DC’s knowledge and -skills deficit. There is 
no way around it. In 1998 and beyond, it is what you know and what you are able 
to do that counts and pays off for individuals, communities, and our nation. Without 
significant education and training, almost half the residents of DC will almost cer- 
tainly be left behind. 

To accomplish this, DC must have a high quality system of education and training 
that provides opportunities for lifelong learning. The District of Columbia currently 
lacks such a system. 



OVERVIEW OF REMARKS 

In my testimony today, I would like to address three questions very briefly: 

1. What do the recent test scores for DC children really mean? What is the long- 
term impact of children failing to learn in school? 

2. How does DC compare to the nation in terms of indicators of educational 
progress and development? 

3. What are the international benchmarks that DC children, and children across 
the country, are competing with? 

My remarks will be based on three important perspectives: 

• They will focus primarily on reading and literacy because we have the best com- 
parative data there. But reading is the foundation skill, and the picture for other 
curricular areas, such as math, is not likely to be very different; 

• They will treat literacy as a continuum of skills and abilities rather than some- 
thing you have or do not have. In other words, it is not an issue of literacy vs. illit- 
eracy, but of levels of literacy. 

• They will reflect two important facts we know from research and practice — that 
human beings can develop their literacy skills across their life span, and that these 
same skills can be lost if they are not used. 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Stanford9 Results. 

General Becton has described DC’s spring 1997 test scores in his testimony. You 
don’t need an expert to tell you that they describe a bad situation. But let me ex- 
plain briefly how the different performance levels were created, so that you can get 
a feel for what they mean. 

First of all, it is important to know that there is nothing inherent in the test 
items themselves that led to the creation of the three categories: basic, proficient, 
and advanoed. The performance levels were created by the test publishers, Harcourt 
Brace, in order to super impose on the test scores some sense of community or na- 
tional standards about what students at these different grade levels should know, 
as opposed to what they do know. 

Basically, a group of over 200 teachers were brought together and asked to look 
at the items used on the tests and to use their own human, judgment to set cut- 
off scores for the different performance levels based on criteria set out by the test 
developers. These criteria are: 
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ADVANCED: Signifies superior performance beyond grade -level mastery. At the 
high school levels, students achieving at this level show readiness for advanced aca- 
demic courses, advanced technical courses, or career- oriented training. 

PROFICIENT: Represents solid academic performance, indicating that students 
are prepared for the next grade. At the high school level, this reflects competency 
in a body of subject-matter knowledge and skills that prepares students for respon- 
sible adulthood and productive work. 

BASIC: Denotes partial mastery of the knowledge and skills that are fundamen- 
tal for satisfactory work. At the high school level, this is higher than minimum com- 
petency skills. 

BELOW BASIC: Indicates less than partial mastery of the most elementary 
knowledge and skills. 

HARCOURT BRACE EDUCATION MEASUREMENT, SPECIAL REPORT 

As you can see, nothing about this methodology validates the levels with any kind 
of research or experience. For example, we don't know if students who score at the 
low end of the “proficient” level in fact do better in the next grade than those at 
the high end of the “basic” level, not to mention them being Detter prepared for 
adulthood. 

In other words, while these types of performance levels (which are being used 
. widely around the country) are useful in interpreting the raw data and communicat- 
ing to the public the results of a test like the Stanlord9, you should also be careful 
not to take them too literally or to place too much weight on the specifics of their 
labels. 

Where do these low-performing students go? 

* * ’ One thing we know about early school failure is that it leads to an increased prob- 
ability of that student dropping out of school. Every year, almost .11 percent of the 
high school students enrolled in the DC Public Schools — more than twice the na- 
tional, average— leave school before receiving a diploma. This means that thousands 
of the poorest performing students are not even in the student population being 
tested, which' makes tne Stanford9 scores for the high scnool grades an 
ouerestimation for the total DC school-age population. 

In addition, it means that thousands of young people are leaving school each year 
before they have a high school diploma. Today, 25,000 DC residents between the 
ages of 18 and 24 do not have a high school diploma. Twenty-six percent, or 130,000, 
of DC residents over the age of 25 have less than a high school education. Half of 
this, number have not gone oeyond eighth grade. This is a tragedy and a huge drag 
on the social and economic life of the city and region. We need to keep in mind what 
we are learning from a variety of sources — that in order to get a job with decent 
wages and benefits in today's economy, it takes some education and training beyond 
the high school level. 

Adult Literacy in the District of Columbia 

Not surprisingly, given the data just presented, DC has one of the lowest adult 
literacy rates in. the nation. In a recent analysis of literacy skills in the adult popu- 
lation, funded by the U.S. Department of Education, it was estimated that 37 per- 
cent of DCs adult population scored in the lowest literacy level (level 1 on a five 
point scale). Speaking very roughly, this would be similar to “below basic,” as de- 
scribed above. To maJce matters worse, the adult education and literacy “system” in 
DC is in a shambles. 

These statistics on adults are important beyond the implications for economic de- 
velopment in the city and the region. These adults are, in many cases, the parents 
of the children taking the Stanford9. One of the better known and understood fac- 
tors that predict a childs academic success is the knowledge and skills of their par- 
ents or caretakers, and the way better-educated and more knowledgeable parents 
interact with their children. DC does not have just a literacy problem, -but an 
intergenerational literacy problem. 



Another way to think about and analyze the DC test scores is to look at them 
in a national context. We are fortunate in this regard, because the people who cre- 
ated the Stanford9 at Harcourt Brace aligned the content they assessed with the 
content framework of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). In 
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addition, the procedures used to set performance levels for the Stanford9 were, not 
coincidentally, quite similar to the procedures used to set the performance levels for 
the NAEP. So, with some caution because empirical comparisons between the two 
sets of standard have not been made, we can make some rough comparisons across 
these data sets: 



[In Percent] 



NAEP Reading DCPS Reading 

4th 8th 4th 8th 



Below Basic 40 30 45 34 

Basic 30 40 36 46 

Proficient 23 27 14 18 

Advanced 7 3 5 3 



As you can see, while the distributions are similar, more students in the DC 
group scored at the two lowest levels than in the national sample (at 4th grade, 70 
percent vs. 81 percent). Again, these scales are not exactly the same, so these com- 
parisons should be viewed as only suggestive. While even a more difficult compari- 
son to make, it is interesting to note that on the NAEP, 25 percent of 12th graders 
scored below the basic level compared to 53 percent of 11th graders in DCPS. 

WHY ARE SO MANY STUDENTS DOING SO POORLY? 

There are three major reasons: 

1. Literacy practices in the home. The differences in literacy skills between 
poor and more affluent students are largely present when they enter school (see At- 
tachment 1). Schools don't cause the problem but they don't fix it either. 

2. The quality of teaching in the schools. In the case of reading, researchers 
have learned a great deal over the past 10 years about what makes for high quality 
reading instruction, especially for those children (about 17 percent) with reading 
disabilities. These same researchers have found that few teachers have been trained 
to use these “best practices." 

3. Learning opportunities outside of school. To become an excellent reader 
takes a great deal of practice. To be motivated to learn, it helps to have an adult 
who cares and shows an interest, whether a parent, family member, or reading part- 
ner, as in Everybody Wins. After leaving school, if you do not use literacy skills, you 
will lose them. 

HOW DO THE LITERACY SKILLS OF ADULTS IN DC COMPARE TO THEIR 
PEERS ACROSS THE COUNTRY? 

Nationally, as in the case of the comparison of the Stanford9 to the NAEP, DC 
adults do not fare well when compared to other adults across the nation. About 22 
percent of adults nationwide scored at the lowest literacy level on the National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS). In DC, an estimated 37 percent of the adult popu- 
lation scored at the lowest literacy level. Attachment 2 provides comparable percent- 
ages of adults scoring at the lowest literacy level from all fifty states. 

The adult literacy situation in DC is troubling from both a social and an economic 
point of view: 

• Forty-three percent of adults at level 1 were living in poverty. 

• Adults at level 1 earned a median income of $240 a week, compared to $681 
for those at level 5 (the highest level). 

• Adults at level 1 worked an average of 19 weeks per year, compared to 44 
weeks per year for those in level 5. 

• Seven out of ten prisoners performed in the lowest two literacy levels. 

These are not the kind of data that will entice businesses to relocate in DC, or 
to seek out individuals with poor literacy skills for employment. 

LITERACY IN AN INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE. 

We also have a detailed picture of how American children, youth, and adults com- 
pare to their counterparts around the world. 
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Children and Youth 

It may perhaps be surprising to learn, afler having reviewed all these data, that 
American students do quite well when compared to their peers in other industri- 
alized nations. In fact, at both the fourth ana ninth grade levels. U.S. students were 
second only to students from Finland (see Attachment 3). While the U.S. was one 
of a group of countries bunched together after Finland, when measurement error is 
considered, we were statistically lower only than Finland. 

It is important to note that, while the American average was quite high, the range 
of scores was very broad, and segments of the student population (including children 
from low-income families and children whose parents had low educational levels) 
scored low on this assessment. 

Adults 

Last month, the Organization for Economic and Co-operative Development 
(OECD) released a very important report that compares and analyzes the literacy 
skills of the adult populations in twelve industrialized countries. The report, Lit- 
eracy Skills for the Knowledge Society, places the state of literacy in this country 
in an international setting and provides* some important insights into the nature 
and impact of literacy skills on individuals and nations. 

For example, you can see from Attachment 4 that, relative to many of the other 
countries, the United States has a large percentage of its population in both the low- 
est literacy level (level 1) and the two highest levels (levels 4 and 5). These data 
are troubling when viewed from the perspective of the recent U.S. census report on 
income. The census report found that, while personal income increased overall dur- 
ing the past year, income for the poorest 20 percent of the American population has 
steadily declined in real terms. Most analysts have explained this by pointing to the 
low skill levels of this segment of the population. 

Attachment 5 provides another way of seeing the impact of dropping out of school, 
and also indicates that the literacy skills of drop-outs in the United States are much 
lower than those of noncompleters in other countries. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The literacy skills of children, adolescents, and adults in DC are very low. Be- 
cause of the impact of the home and community on literacy and learning, there is 
an intergenerational cycle of low literacy and poor school performance. 

2. Given the current skill levels of the vouth and adult populations in DC, they 
are unlikely to participate in or benefit from any regional economic development. 

3. Changing this situation will be a massive undertaking. It will take more than 
improving the elementary and secondary schools, which is a big job in and of itself. 
There would need to be created, almost from scratch, a youth and adult training 
and education system that provides the kinds of high Quality services that research 
has indicated make a real difference in people lives. These services are intensive 
and expensive, and must be well designed and managed. DC lacks such a system 
at this time. It would make sense to tap into the resources of Northern Virginia and 
Maryland for some for some of the necessary infrastructure. 

4. Low literacy is not just a problem for DC. It is also an issue that must be ad- 
dressed by many other urban and rural areas. Workers with higher levels of literacy 
skills are more productive. Businesses are looking for locations with a lot of skilled 
people, and they are screening applicants to find those with the highest levels of 
literacy and related skills. 

5. There is no national policy or plan for how to deal with the millions of Ameri- 
cans who fall into the group with the lowest literacy skills and, thus, are falling be- 
hind. 
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Average Reading Scale Scores by Race/Ethnicity for Different 
Cohorts of Students. 1980-1988 and 1984-1992 
NAEP Reading Surveys 

a) 1980-1988 





Source: J. R. Campbell et al. (1996). NAEP 1994 Trends in Academic Progress. U.S. 
Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Phnting Office, p. ill. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

The State of 
Literacy in 
America 



Individual States 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia* 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
. Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 



Percentage of Adult Population at Level 1 Literacy 



I 22% 

m 2 «% 



12% j 
m *.6% 




■i :s% 

23 % 



■ | 19 % 




! i 



50% 



* Thii partaoitae synthetic ef WHIM he* a 95% confidence interval larger dart * or • 5 points, and shoaM) be used •'H corresponding cawooo. 

Refer to the f-eouendv AUed Ouetoom (FAQO, and to Aooendi* 1 , the rechmcal *eoon. for additional information about these estimate*, information aoout the confidence 
ntetvarttandard error associated vwtn each estimate and Otner levers o* literacy is available in a ie arena ole oataoaie on the NlH. home page thrm/Amm* mltgovi 
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Individual States (cont.) 



The State of Literacy in America 

\ 



Percentage of Adult Population at Level 1 Literacy 




Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



to tlw (V*cu«nttv AMO Ooetoom (fAQd. to Aop*nd^ t. in* tomcat Reoorr. for Md.ciorui mformtoon «oout th«* tnmim. Womuoon ,jxx«l Oo conMm 
Jiutvwiuncuro error inooind **0» «*cn ntimiti *na other tcwett of bteracy n tvarUttt «n t tMftfuoi* Djoum on th* HJR horn* p*q* (htro/hw<«**.i»fl.go*f. 
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The State of Literacy in America 

Level 1 Literacy Rates by State 





Source: i> S, Oeoanmenr o' Education 

Dnnsiou oi Adult Ej'jcatiun and Litera cy 
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i»cn evcnai* too otn*f wvt* a tt*r*cy >» *v autu* m a *#*rcn*o«* 

33UIUM on in* NlPL from* 
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